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‘‘ And underneath are the Everlasting Arms.” 


StTorrEs of the war are some- 
what out of fashion. Peace, 
and all therein is, is the balm 
that the world wants. But 
stories of human nature should 
never come amiss, especially 
when human nature transcends 
itself, and this is a story 
which, if I can tell it to its 
end, should “touch strong 
men’s hearts with glory till 
they weep.” 

I came across the story this 
year up the Nile, when the 
poor squabble over Tutankh- 
amen, dead and gone, was at 
its height. It was told me by 
Mr James Breasted, the Pro- 
fessor of History at Chicago 
University, sitting over the 
luncheon-table with Dr Oscar 
Straus, erstwhile United States 
Minister at Constantinople. 
When so famous a historian 
a3 Mr James Breasted tells 
you an anecdote, and withal 
one who knows and appreciates 
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the higher side of English striv- 
ings and all that England has 
stood for in the world, it is well 
to “ sit up and take notice,” as 
modern slang would express it. 

The story was told to Mr 
Breasted himself in Turkey by 
a Turkish officer, who stated 
that he was present. And the 
story is so against everything 
Turkish and against even the 
zeal of Islam, that it has the 
ring of truth. Opportunity 
was at hand for me also to 
test the truth, or at any rate 
the probability, and I have 
been able to do so. The story 
is a8 essentially proved as any- 
thing short of an official ex- 
amination of witnesses in Tur- 
key can make it, though a 
portion of the ancillary inci- 
dents have been filled in from 
imagination, and knowledge of 
the terrain. It relates to those 
early days of the war when 
Turkey, mad with the doings 
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of the previous ten years, 
anxious to catch on as a 
modern nation, and to free 
herself from all the trammels 
of capitulations and foreign 
financiers and the like, threw 
herself into the arms of the 
Central Powers. Indeed, it 
seems very probable, as evi- 
dence comes from the desks 
where it has lain, that this 
programme had been prepared 
months before the war, and 
that the period of hesitation 
was but a cloak to preparation, 
of which the forces of the Sultan 
were sadly in want. However 
that may be, by the end of 
October 1914, Turkey plunged 
into the maelstrom of general 
war. 

That she was likely to do so 
was sufficiently evident to the 
British Government, and ever 
since the outbreak of war 
their great anxiety had been 
adequately to protect the Canal, 
without detaining more troops 
in Egypt than were actually 
necessary for the task. The 
troops for that purpose were 
to be Indian brigades, mingled 
to some extent with the units of 
the Territorial Force of England 
that Lord Kitchener had used 
to free the Regular units com- 
prising the overseas garrisons. 

Egypt had ever been a strat- 
egic point for modern England. 
It will be remembered how, 
when Napoleon moved there 
suddenly in 1799 to cut Eng- 
land from the East and bear 
up Oitoyen Tippu, his ally, the 
British perforce followed him 
—horse, foot, and artillery. 
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Then “the storm-tossed ships 
on which the Grand Army 
had never looked,” ? but which 
stood between him “and the 
dominion of the world,” held 
them land-bound, to be des- 
troyed at leisure by the British 
Force that had followed him, 
though he himself escaped from 
them and his own army secretly. 

The making of the Canal had 
but emphasised conditions, and 
as in 1801, so in 1882 and on 
several other occasions, a force 
from India had joined a force 
from the United Kingdom, to 
protect what a German writer 
has termed “the spine of the 
Empire.” 

All during that hot summer 
the Canal and the desert 
of Sinai that spread between 
it and the Turkish frontier 
was carefully and systemati- 
cally patrolled. The anomaly 
of our position there did not 
make for simplification of war 
measures and war control of 
the travellers. It was not 
till the declaration of war by 
Turkey that anything very 
definite could be done to regu- 
larise the position of Egypt. 
But since the Khedive was in 
Constantinople when war was 
declared, and elected to stay 
there, the knot was cut by 
declaring his uncle, Prince 
Hussein Hamel Pasha, Sultan, 
free of Turkish suzerainty, and 
protected by Great Britain. 

From August to November 
1914 the troops on the Canal 
kept watch and ward along 
the bank, with Turkish troops 
crossing into the Egyptian pro- 
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vince of Sinai, yet with no 
Turkish declaration of war—an 
unsatisfactory situation that 
was only one degree less desir- 
able than actual war, while all 
the while German and Turkish 
propagandists strove to ger- 
minate the seeds of trouble in- 
herent in the British occupation 
of Egypt. Out into the deserts 
of Sin and Paran and over the 
Wilderness of Shur the patrols 
of the Indian units guarding 
the Canal pushed day in day 
out during that long summer 
of 14, while such defences as 
time and resources permitted 
were erected along the Canal 
itself, 

Then it was that in October 
Turkey at last nailed her col- 
ours to the mast of the Central 
Powers, and declared war on 
Great Britain, her preparations 
fairly ready, as, incidentally, 
were by this time those of 
Britain. 

With the declaration of war 


the situation on the Canal be-— 


came definite. Our patrols 
came into contact with Turkish 
patrols and armed Bedouins, and 
various small affairs took place. 

Germany and Turkey con- 
fidently hoped to trade on the 
well-known discontent in politi- 
cal circles in Egypt with the 
British occupation. The Drum 
Kcclesiastic was set a-rolling. 
A Jehad, a holy war for the 
faith of the Prophet, was pro- 
claimed from the mosques and 
minarets of Turkey, “ glory for 
all, and heaven for those who 
bleed.” By this time, however, 
the British garrisons in Egypt 
were strong, and there was not 
Sufficient dislike of England in 
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Egypt to make it worth while 
to reverberate to the drum of 
Islam or the intrigues of Berlin. 

The roll and echo of the 
drum, moreover, disturbed but 
few of the Indian Moslems. 
The glamour of loyalty to the 
English Crown, which since the 
Crown took over the rule has 
been so remarkable a feature, 
burnt steady in their breasts— 
a real and enduring enthusiasm 
stirred at times to an almost 
religious fervour. There is no 
real occasion for enmity among 
the Ahl-i-kitab, the People of 
the Book, be it Testament or 
Koran. When His Majesty 
King Edward lay at death’s 
door, just before his Corona- 
tion, and all England held their 
breath, a famous old Indian 
Sirdar of Afghan descent at- 
tended the intercession service 
at St Paul’s. When it was 
over, he said with emphatic 
fervour to those with him, 
*“* Be of good cheer; he surely 
will not die.”” Some weeks later 
one of those who had been 
present said, ‘‘ Why were you so 
certain that the King would re- 
cover?’’ And the old man said, 
‘‘ Sahib, as you knelt in prayer, 
I saw a figure in white come 
among you and hold out his 
hands, which were bleeding. 
I felt it must be Jesus din 
Miriam, and I knew.” 

And it was in something of 
that spirit that the Indian 
troops went to France and kept 
watch on the Canal, and it was 
in the glory of that spirit that 
the point of this story lies. 
So in Egypt for the moment 
there was no flame to fan, 
while it was long before the 











efforts of the Turk to raise the 
Senussi on us bore fruit. 

November came and went, 
and Christmas and the New 
Year passed, with no more 
than a few affairs of patrols. 
Yet rumours came of Turkish 
massings on the coasts of Beer- 
sheba, and of railway activities 
in Palestine. Then at last in 
February the expected came 
to pass in an attack on the 
Canal, organised by Djemal 
Pasha and that fine German 
soldier, Colonel Kress von Kres- 
senstein. By careful and sys- 
tematic organisation of trans- 
port and battalion equipment, 
and of wells in the desert, he 
actually brought within strik- 
ing distance of the Canal close 
on 20,000 men, which was four 
times as much as the number 
considered possible. 

But the race is not always 
to the swift nor the battle to 
the strong. The Turks reached 
the Canal banks, launched their 
steel pontoons that they had 
laboriously brought from Beer- 
sheba, and failed. One boat- 
load got across, to be shot or 
captured ; the others were de- 
stroyed by the fire of the 
Indian troops holding the west- 
ern bank of the Canal. Some- 
thing failed in the attacking 
drive of the Turk. A counter- 
attack by a couple of battalions 
already across the Canal rolled 
up the whole Turkish line, and 
for some reason that is not yet 
fully clear, the Turkish columns 
beat a retreat as orderly as 
their advance. 

The watch and ward along 
the sand-dunes kept on day 
in day out all through that 
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dreary fiery summer of ’15. 
Constant minor alerts took 
place, and the Turks even 
dragged mines across Shur and 
Paran to throw them into the 
Canal, actually sinking one 
passing ship thereby. 

The British were now much 
exercised to keep enemy agents 
and spies out of the country, 
while Bedouins and other emis- 
saries from Sinai were notori- 
ously crossing the Canal o’ 
nights at will. Some bright 
lad, however, remembered the 
story of the gentleman (a friend, 
I think, of Mr Soapey Sponge) 
who raked his drive before 
going out, so that he might 
know on his return what visi- 
tors his wife had had in his 
absence. It was decided to 
create what was known as “ the 
swept track” the whole length of 
the Canal on the eastern bank. 
So henceforth each afternoon 
various pairs of camels drew 
wide harrows with brushwood 
attached along the length of 
the great Canal for close on a 
hundred miles. Each morning 
soon after daybreak officers 
inspected each portion of the 
long track to see if there had 
been any come and go. in 
the night, and whence and 
where it trended. By this 
means any villages concerned 
were discovered, and so forth. 

As in war so in love, ruse and 
counter-ruse, and the devil take 
the hindmost. There was more 


than one spy whom the swept 
track relegated to the lot of 
the hindermost. 

The comparative quiet that 
followed Von Kressenstein’s 
first attack was due to the 
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Gallipoli pressure, and trained 
troops were required elsewhere. 
Neither British nor Turk 
wanted enterprise on a large 
scale, though, while the latter 
never let the Canal alone, the 
former were for the moment 
thrice happy if they could 
parallel the old tag of the 
Northern States, “‘ All quiet 
along the Potomac,’ and no 
sign of Jackson on the raid. 
But Turkish parties frequently 
approached the Canal, and 
knew exactly what was going on, 
lying up by day in the desert. 

The finding of mines in the 
Canal and half-launched on 
the Canal bank, with the 
tell-tale smudge on the swept 
track, in the parlance of the 
day, “put the wind up” the 
Egyptian High Command. At 
all costs must the Canal be 
saved from a block. It was 
known that the Turk was 
slowly making a railway - line 
and motor-road across Sinai 


canalwards from Beersheba ; 


it was imperative that no 
march should be stolen. But 
aeroplanes were more than 
short ; they were at this time 
practically non-existent with 
this force, and the seaplanes 
had left for Gallipoli. The 
Canal was short of eyes. 

And all the while the Holy 
War was being preached from 
the mosques and minarets of 
Islam in Turkey. Away on the 
Western deserts the Senussi 
were awakening to the call. 
With the muezzins’ adjuration, 
“Prayer is better than sleep ! 
Prayer is better than sleep! ” 
that broke the silence of night, 
Came the added cadence, 


“Glory for all, and heaven 
for those who bieed.” And 
men in Egypt were listening, 
and perhaps the Soudan would 
give a sign. 

So the order came down to 
the Canal, ‘“‘ Be more vigilant. 
No more mines must get near 
the Canal,” and the troops 
were set to patrol yet more 
closely and still more arduously. 
The Bikaneer Camel Corps made 
long circuits, and put out stand- 
ing patrols, and infantry patrols 
would tramp out over the sand- 
dunes to keep touch with them. 

Not far from El Quantara the 
posts were held by one of the 
old-fashioned reliable battalions 
from the Punjab—a battalion 
first raised during the Great 
Mutiny to tramp Delhi-wards 
and take the birthright that 
the Bengal Army had thrown 
away for less than a mess of 
pottage. And the wise heads 
that had formed such bat- 
talions had mingled the races 
in class companies, knowing 
how greatly could class rivalry 
be interwoven with regimental 
efficiency and inter-company 
emulation, So Dogra and Sikh 
and Pathan and faithful sturdy 
Mussulmans from the Punjab, 
of Rajput origin, whom the 
proselytising faith had made 
its own, formed the four double 
companies. Those same wise 
heads had also known that 
with a class company system 
there was some chance of tale- 
bearing, so that the British 
officer might know what differ- 
ent companies might be think- 
ing or even talking of. 

At any rate, at El Quantara 
and holding the outposts was 
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@ famous battalion, and on the 
most easterly redoubt was the 
company of Punjabi Muham- 
madans, which that day had 
relieved the Pathan company. 
But from that Pathan company, 
horror of horrors, had four 
trans-frontiermen deserted that 
day. It was composed of 
Pathans from within the British 
border, and men also from 
without—that is to say, men 
who owed definite allegiance 
to the British Government, 
and those who owned none; 
these latter pure mercenary 
who served for bread and guer- 
don, since the hills breed many 
and feed few, and some must be 
either soldiers or highwaymen. 

Cheery dashing soldiers they 
make, leavening the heavier 
classes in the battalions, teach- 
ing the plainsmen to get about 
the hills quickly, picking up 
the pride of their corps, turning 
out as smart as two pins, dis- 
appearing for their furlough 
period to see about a family 
blood -feud or a_ hereditary 
vendetta. But to desert to 
an alien enemy and not their 
own tribesmen was a horror 
unthinkable, and enough to 
bow the whole battalion’s head. 

And yet perhaps the reasons 
for the desertions of trans- 
bordermen are not always 
understood. Intense ignorance 
is their leading characteristic 
and action without thought, 
but there is one matter that 
touches them very nearly—that 
is, inter-tribal balance of power. 
For instance, the Malik Din 
clan of the Afridis could not 
afford to lose a hundred men, 
unless their neighbouring clans, 
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rivals, and occasional enemies 
did the same. Otherwise they 
would be down the road in 
clansmen strength for at least a 
generation. Such a considera- 
tion bulked larger than any 
fidelity to comrade, regiment, 
or Government. This new war 
into which they had been swept 
cheering and unthinking saw 
whole platoons and companies 
wiped out in an hour. Naukri, 
military service as hitherto 
known to them, meant no 
such losses. A lad or two here, 
a lad or two there, a Malik 
Din man to-day, a Kuki to- 
morrow, and the tally of clan 
swordsmen would not be much 
affected. 

At any rate, it seems pro- 
bable that some such reasons 
prompted much of the deser- 
tion of trans-border soldiers of 
the Indian Army, rather than 
pure faithlessness and wanton- 
ness. How far cold feet may 
have had a share is another 
matter. Opinion has always 
differed as to what is the real 
fighting value of the Pathan, 
strut he never so jauntily. 

All that as it may, the reliev- 
ing company was composed of 
the sturdy Muhammadan of the 
Punjab, the backbone of the 


peasantry and, if truth be. 


known, of the so-called Sikh 
armies that fought us so sturdily 
in the ‘forties—men who, like 
the old Rajput soldier of Oudh 
and the farmhouse cat, are 
faithful more to the house than 
the master. A whole company 
of them from the Rawal Pindi 
hills and the Salt Range, Bhatti 
Janjua, Satti, Gukkhar, Mogul, 
and Sudhan had swung away 
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hoping that there might be 
some chance for them to re- 
trieve the credit of the battalion 
that these thrice-accursed Pa- 
thans had jeopardised — had 
thrown away as they, worthless 
creatures, would throw away 
and sell their wretched tribal 
wives ; and the subahdar of the 
company, a Janjua, spat at the 
thought. 

Out from the battalion camp 
by the blue Canal waters, over 
the shifting sand had tramped 
the company complete with its 
ammunition and water mules 
and two days’ rations, its en- 
trenching tools, its bombs, and 
its what-nots that complete a 
modern company’s equipment. 
And at the head, on an Arab 
polo-pony, rode the company 
commander, while his British 
assistant and the Indian officers 
trudged with the men. 

As the company commander 
rode off, the regimental com- 
mander had called to him, “‘ Be 
sure and send that piquet out ; 


it is the first night, and the 


brigadier is very anxious there 
should be no mistake.” That 
morning had come orders that 
a cavalry standing patrol sta- 
tion, on a high sand-dune two 
miles off, was to be relieved 
before dusk by an infantry 
piquet, instead of as hitherto 
returning at sundown unre- 
lieved. Apparently it was sus- 
pected that Bedouins used the 
high dune as a look-out in the 
morning. The arrival of mines 
dragged across the desert de- 
manded every sort of precau- 
tion, wise or unwise. 

The P.M. Company (to use 
the jargon of the army, P.M 
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=: Punjab Muhammadan) ar- 
rived in due course at the out- 
post, and the Pathan Company 
marched out with never a jibe 
or jest for their delinquency. 
And the P.M.’s set about their 
business of learning their works 
and the immediate neighbour- 
hood, testing the telephones and 
the like. At 17 hours Havildar 
Muhammad Ismael and nine 
rank and file paraded with their 
greatcoats slung, and marched 
away to the high dune, which, 
with its cavalry piquet, was 
visible enough from camp. The 
havildar’s orders were to dig a 
small fire-trench, to keep a good 
look-out all night, to post a 
double sentry, and to be under 
arms at least an hour before 
dawn, all men sleeping in their 
fire-trench ready to fire to their 
front, awake or asleep, if need 
be. The cavalry piquet re- 
ported that the party had duly 
arrived, and they were indeed 
visited by the company com- 
mander just before sundown. 
At that hour all was quiet 
enough, and the value of the 
summit of the dune as a look- 
out fully apparent. North, 
south, and east the sand-dunes 
rolled away, topped with small 
tufts of scrub, so tightly foli- 
aged that they resembled hedge- 
hogs, which in turn but formed 
the matrix of fresh dunes in 
the driven sand. Westwards 
lay the great line of the Canal. 
Behind it, the fringe of trees 
that edged the Sweetwater 
Canal, so foul that no foreigners 
dare drink it lest the dreaded 
“Bill Harris”  (Bilharzia) 
should get into their blood. 
The glow of the setting sun 
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had turned that devil’s country 
to a fairyland, and dreary 
little gares to fairy castles. 
And then, as the light went out 
of the sky, Sinai turned steely 
grey, and prepared for the 
infinite pity of sleep. 

The glare and heat of the 
desert had died away as the 
sand gave up its sunstroke, 
and the heavens had cleared of 
haze, so that Rigel twinkled 
to Betelgeux, and Betelgeux 
across to Aldebaran, and a 
great peace lay on the land. 
Away among the camps the 
bugles had sounded Retreat, 
since there was nothing to 
hide by silence, and the long- 
drawn final notes had rolled 
over the dunes. ‘“ Whip be- 
hind!” ‘‘ Whip be... hind!” 
“Whip be...... hind!” On 
the Canal a passing ship was 
lighting up the banks with the 
glare of her cluster light, that 
was reflected far inland, and 
prevented the outlying piquets 
from feeling lonely. 

Apparently the night passed 
quietly enough at the outpost 
of Muhammad Ismael. By 
early dawn a strong wind had 
risen, and had set the sand 
a-trailing. The cavalry piquet 
that was to relieve Muhammad 
Ismael arrived with difficulty 
at the high dune, and duly 
took over the post. No Bed- 
ouin watchers had been seen. 
Muhammad Ismael and party 
had rolled their cloaks and 
marched away despite the 
heavy sand, that was drawing 
sparks from the steel rifle- 
barrels. The ball of the rising 
sun showed East and West 
clear enough, and the infantry 
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party started back on their 
heavy trudge to their com- 
pany, slipping and slithering 
down the shifting sides of the 
golden dune, and through the 
camel-thorn, while the desert 
rats scuttled and scampered 
away before them. 

That was the last seen of 
Havildar Muhammad Ismael 
and his nine Punjabi Muham- 
madans.... 

The sand-storm increased, 
and obscured even the guid- 
ing ball of the rising sun. By 
9 A.M. the company commander 
wondered where they had got 
to. They had not arrived by 
9.30, and hs called up the 
neighbouring posts, but there 
was still no sign. Had Havildar 
Muhammad Ismael, always a 
careful Moslem of religious 
habits, deserted? Had that 
roll of the drum ecclesiastic 
been reverberating in his ears 
under that quiet and soldier- 
like demeanour? Hardly—yet 
— 9.30 — 10 — 10.30 — no 
news from neighbouring piq- 
uets and outposts, only an 
orderly from the cavalry, who 
reported that the party had 
last been seen trudging east 
at 7 A.M. in a sand-storm which 
had much increased, so that 
now at the outpost you could 
see nothing and hear less. 

The colonel of the Punjabis 
looked unutterable things, and 
well he might, for the honour 
of a regiment is as the honour 
of a mistress. The Pathans 
were different, but these lads 
from Jhelum bank and Salt 
Range scar? Never! Jamais! 
Kubhi Nahin! Ghair Mumkin ! 
There had been foolish talk at 
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headquarters of the danger of 
Islamic fervour and sympathy 
with the Turkish proclamation 
of Jehad among the Indian 
Moslems. But was that com- 
pany of Punjabi Mussulmans as 
rotten as the Pathans? God 
forbid! The officer command- 
ing the latter company took 
heart of grace. How could his 
Pathans withstand an Islamic 
excitement if the P.M.’s could 
not? Gossip ran up and down 
the brigade, and the telegraph 
to Cairo clicked and muttered. 
There had been much talk 
again of this Holy War pro- 
claimed from mosque, and min- 
aret in the name of the Pro- 
phet. The Senussi was stirring, 
and men talked of a second 
Mahdi. The Agha Khan visited 
the camps in a European suit 
to explain that this was not a 
Holy War. 

In the battalion it was firmly 
believed that Muhammad Is- 
mael had lost his way in the 
blinding sand, and that his 
party had merely tramped till 
they dropped in the waterless 
desert. Sinai was a grim step- 
mother to soldiers. Once upon 
@ time, long ago, those with 
long memories will recall how 
® party of the 4th Punjabis, 
marching out of the long-aban- 
doned frontier outpost of Rukki 
on the Bilooch border, wan- 
dered in a storm, off the Sakki 
Sarwar-Dera Ghazi turnpike, 
tramping the sand-dunes in 
circles till they were found 
days afterwards trudged to 
death. A high lighthouse in 
that dune area prevents a 
repetition of the tragedy. 
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The battalion had believed 
that a similar tragedy had hap- 
pened to the havildar’s party. 
Not so an incredulous military 
world. But, because the bat- 
talion was famous since time 
was, and also perhaps because 
it might not be good policy to 
admit more desertion, the ten 
men were returned as “ miss- 
ing,” and not as “ missing, 
believed deserted.” And so 
they stand in the returns to 
this day, forgotten of all men 
save their colonel and their 
company commander, and those 
village women who wait be- 
yond the Jhelum, the widows 
and the betrothed girls who 
have no husband. 

And that is the end of the 


. unfinished story, just one for- 


gotten little tragedy of the war. 
Unfinished, or it would have 
been unfinished, but for Mr 
James Breasted. 

What actually happened is 
this. The havildar and his 


party in the sand-storm had 


first drifted somewhat south 
of their line to their company’s 
camp. This involved them in 
a mass of parallel dunes of 
loose shifting sand, unaided by 
scrub, which in other parts 
tended to solidify the banks. 
Losing direction, they wandered 
on, now to the right and now 
to the left, and at last got to a 
harder surface, which, while 
apparently leading west, was 
really tending south-east. After 
a few miles, they wearily 
climbed a hillock, hoping 
against hope that they would 
see some sign of the British 
camps through the driven sand. 
R2 
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Disappointed and dead to the 
world, they sat down at the 
foot, and wrapping ears, nose, 
and eyes in their puggaries, re- 
mained a-crouch, too weary and 
helpless even to set a watch. 

They were aroused a bit 
later, to find themselves sur- 
rounded by a mixed force of 
some fifty mounted Bedouin 
and Turkish cavalry. Resist- 
ance was out of the question, 
and they could only give up 
their arms. The enemy had 
some camels with them, and 
the prisoners were told to climb 
thereon. The whole party 
then marched away into the 
east, and eventually arrived at 
Nekl, the abandoned Egyptian 
station that was used by some 
of the mounted troops of Kress 
von Kressenstein’s ‘‘ Desert 
Force,” which Djemal Pasha 
had placed under his orders 
as a reward for the energy he 
had shown in tackling the 
military difficulties of Sinai. 
Orders soon came to the com- 
mandant at Nekl to send the 
prisoners through to Beersheba, 
where was the base. 

On arrival at Beersheba, they 
had a meal and a short rest, 
and then were taken before a 
German officer. The Turkish 
Army in Palestine had several 
German officers with them in 
various staff capacities, as well 
as certain German specialists 
and technical troops, while later 
on came the “ Yilderim”’ or 
“ Lightning ” organisations of 
actual fighting troops. It was 
a Prussian officer of the General 
Staff before whom the ten 
Indian Moslems were brought. 
An interpreter being avail- 
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able, the interrogation began 
at once. After the usual ques- 
tions as to unit, and such mili- 
tary information as they were 
likely to possess, the Prussian 
changed his tone. ‘“‘ How is 
it,” he demanded, “that you 
Indian Muhammadans are en- 
gaged in fighting your co- 
religionists? Surely you are 
aware that a Holy War against 
the English and their Allies 
has been declared from the 
mosques of Islam ? ” 

The havildar thought for a 
bit, and then made answer: 
“This is a political war, and 
not a religious war. Therefore 
we remain with our own units, 
and observe our enlistment oath 
and our faith with the salt we 
eat.” 

“That may be,” said the 
Prussian, and he shut his mouth 
with a scowl. ‘‘ There are ten 
Turkish uniforms in the corner 
there. I will give you five 
minutes to put them on or be 
shot as deserters from Islam, 
whose lives are forfeit.” 

The havildar looked at the 
Prussian, and perhaps won- 
dered what such as he had to 
do with the officers he knew. 
His eye perhaps ran wild for a 
minute, and then his mind took 
charge, that faithful patient 
mind of the Indian soldier. 

“May I have speech alone 
with my comrades ? ” 

“Three minutes,” came the 
pitiless reply. ‘‘ March them 
out!” 

And those ten men of the 
Jhelum and the Salt Range 
held converse one with another 
for a brief space. 

Can we imagine the scene 
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in little Beersheba, where 
Father Abraham fed his flocks % 
Just a little town, where the 
Turks quite recently had es- 
sayed to make a centre from 
which they could control the 
Bedouin. A town square, with 
an office and a hospital and a 
post-office, a row or two of blue 
gums waving in the morning 
breeze, with rolling veldt all 
round, green for a while in 
spring, but brown the rest of 
the year, with now and again 
a dust-devil pirouetting wider- 
shins down the road. A little 
tin-roofed dorp, for all the 
world like Ladysmith on a 
smaller scale, with Arab sheep 
on the sky-line, a park of 
Turkish lorries in the square, 
where the Cape carts would be, 
and a row of cannon. 

Then the drama of the mo- 
ment, the tender ruth of the 
Prussian, the little group of 
Indian soldiers, and a ring of 
Turkish guards, impassive, ob- 
livious after their kind of any- 
thing but orders. It was ap- 
parently a unanimous little 
group; one can imagine that 
some one perhaps said ‘Jo 
Hukm,’’ which being interpreted 
means, ‘‘ whatever authority,” 
in this case the havildar, 
“ orders.” 

Then with great dignity the 
havildar will have said, “ Tell 
the kaptan that we are ready ”’ ; 
and the Prussian would have 
Said, ‘‘ March them in.” 

_ The party would have filed 
m and formed in line, or per- 
haps clustered together as the 
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rifle-butts of their guard clanged 
on the floor. ‘ Well,” would 
the Prussian have said, “‘ there 
are the uniforms; what is 
your answer ¢ ” 

And then—fame has blazoned 
the answer, I hope, as jewels 
that on the forefinger of time 
sparkle for ever. The party, 
soldierlike while in eatremis, 
drew themselves up, and there 
rang forth as fine a ehallenge 
to a cruel tyrant as the world 
has ever heard— 

“Three cheers for King 
George!” 

The Prussian lifted his hand, 
and they were led out through 
the crowd of fierce flushed faces 
thronging the door, and a 
volley wrote their simple vil- 
lage names on the great book 
of Fate. I cannot refrain 
from quoting that wonderful 
verse from Malachi that always 
comes to my mind whenever I 
hear of some deed of sacrifice ; 
it was the favourite verse of an 
old Highland officer who taught 
it to me: ‘‘ And they shall be 
mine, said the Lord of Hosts, 
in that day when I make up 
my jewels.” 

Revenge and bitterness is 
bad for any one to harbour, 
but the story of those lads 
cheering for their King and 
being marched to the firing 
wall is enough to rouse all the 
devils of hate that can enter 
@ man’s heart. And Mr 
Breasted, who told it me, felt 
the infinite glory and pathos of 
it all as keenly as any British 
officer. 


Pereunt et imputantur, 














A QUESTION OF DIPLOMACY. 


BY KENNETH MAONICHOL. 


Our friend, René Guizet, the 
little journalist of ‘Le Grand 
Bavard,’ sat himself down at 
the third table on the right in 
the Café Provencal with the 
air of one afflicted by a great 
weariness of the soul. 

One remembers without 
mirth, he said unsmiling, a 
particular quotation from that 
great writer, Boileau, who knew 
too much about the world ever 
to find happiness in it. You 
will, perhaps, recognise the pas- 
sage :— 


‘Le monde est plein de fous et qui n’en 
veut pas voir, 

Doit se renfermer seul et casser son 
miroir.’ 


Yes, mes amis, that is very 
true. The foolishness of this 
world is something remarkable, 
and one realises presently that 
the foolishness of little great 
men to whom we arch our 
backs in empty homage is in 
no way either more or less 
remarkable than the folly of 
our good little selves. 

You ask me why I should 
be so melancholy that even 
the thought of many bocks 
has no power to chase le cafard 
from my foolish brain? One 
grants that I am not usually 
so afflicted, farceur that I am. 
But consider this, mes amis, 
then share my sorrow: I have 
just become possessed of the 
greatest story of my career, 





and such are the attendant 
circumstances that I dare 
not publish it! Quelle guigne, 
hein? I knew I should have 
your sympathy. Yes, I have 
written that story—composed 
it word for word in imagina- 
tion,—and not a word of it 
have I set down on paper. Not 
a line of it shall ever be set 
down. 

Does that awaken curiosity ? 
Your eyes look questions. 
Good! Dare I, then, take 
advantage of my position to 
wreck the Government? To 
make authority bow a shamed 
head before the derisive laugh- 
ter of two worlds? Pull the 
trigger that would loose 
an international complication 
which might fall to earth in 
some place as disastrous as 
unforeseen? No, even being 
myself, René Guizet, I dare 
not, and it breaks my heart 
to know that my inky fingers 
must refrain. Yet I shall offer 
myself this consolation. Mes 
amis, I swear you to secrecy, 
and then I tell you this story 
which shall never be whispered 
along the boulevards—a story 
which, if it were published, 
would for ever exalt the name 
of ‘Le Grand Bavard.’ 

But the affair was so simple 
yet so far-reaching in its effects ! 
So little happens, and that so 
little creates an amazing situa- 
tion which has power to move 
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two great countries in a direc- 
tion they did not intend to 
take. Yes, and all this marches 
quite silently, so that never a 
ripple on the pool of politics 
stirs the shallow emotions of 
the public press. At the very 
bottom of the pool, I, René 
Guizet, sit like a little frog, 
invisible, nevertheless respon- 
sible for the troubling of the 
pool. And now, mes amis, I 
dare not appear. That, you 
will understand, is the thought 
that has pained and saddened 
me. 

I give you the story. You 
will remember, messieurs, how 
not two weeks since there came 
from England a nice little man 
who was warmly welcomed at 
the Quai d’Orsay. I will not 
mention names, nor may I 
speak of his important posi- 
tion. It is enough to say that 
he was a member of the British 
Government, an exalted mem- 
ber of that Government, and 
he came armed with sufficient 
power to settle the destinies of 
Europe for another hundred 
years—if, by talking, one may 
settle anything. It was in- 
tended, one believes, that there 
should be agreements between 
this important gentleman and 
another gentleman, equally im- 
portant, at the Quai d’Orsay. 
They would be private agree- 
ments possibly, that some later 
public conference would make 
public agreements by which our 
Tespective Governments would 
be bound. We will, then, if 
you please, speak of this anony- 
mous British gentleman as Mon- 
sieur le Diplomate, and in this 
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account give him no other 
name. 

You will remember also, mes 
amis, that two weeks ago, and 
ever since a week, there was 
some talk of those agreements 
in the Press. They were quite 
as important as the gentlemen 
who were busy making them. 
The diplomats bent their august 
backs over many maps, and 
divided peoples magnificently 
between themselves in accord- 
ance with their profound ignor- 
ance of ethnology and geog- 
raphy. Sometimes, feeling gen- 
erous, they graciously gave 
away little territories to other 
powers without consulting 
either the gift or the recipient, 
presently to be informed of 
their generosity. They juggled 
mythical billions of francs be- 
tween them as a mountebank 
tosses his coloured balls. One 
amuses oneself well like that, 
without doubt, and sometimes 
no harm comes of it. On other 
occasions, certainly, the effect of 
such sport may be calamitous. 

Presently, as ‘Le Grand 
Bavard ’ so ably reported, there 
came a time when this playing 
began to be serious even for 
Messieurs les Diplomates. Vari- 
ous reasons were assigned for 
the difference of opinion that 
inevitably arose. One, un- 
wisely, granted an interview. 
The other retorted, in print, 
and the echo of that utterance, 
Dieu sait pourquoi, made a 
considerable noise in unex- 
pected quarters. It was a 
rather banal utterance. The 
power of thought thereby ex- 
hibited might justly have 
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shamed a schoolboy in the 
fifth class. But, as has been 
explained, these gentlemen had 
power, so that even their silence 
was eloquent. How much more 
effective, alors, the words that 
should not have been whispered 
even in the privacy of a locked 
room ? 

By general consent it was 
taken for granted that such 
gaucherte was for the benefit of 
their respective countries. Our 
diplomats were, it was sup- 
posed, jealous for national ad- 
vantage to be obtained. Be- 
neath such masks do men dis- 
guise themselves. Journalists, 
in this connection somewhat 
wiser, are therefore more ¢yn- 
ical than other men. There 
were those of us earning our 
bread with ‘ Le Grand Bavard ’ 
who, even while writing those 
exciting reports, tongue in 
cheek, shrieking for the glory 
of France arraigned against la 
perfide Albion, were perfectly 
aware that behind Monsieur 
le Diplomate Frangais there 
crouched in the background 
some few hundreds of worthy 
bourgeois of the north with 
undeniable influence in making 
and unmaking governments. 
And behind Monsieur le Diplo- 
mate Anglais were also, 
shadowy, some hundreds of 
worthy steel and cotton mer- 
chants from the north of his 
own country, consistent sub- 
scribers to certain funds ‘that 
one needs in politics—among 
them Monsieur, the cousin of 
Monsieur, possessed of a deep 
purse, which could close or 
open with equal readiness. 
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There was nothing dishonour- 
able in any part of this, it is 
understood. But diplomats, no 
less than other men, also com- 
prehend that money is useful, 
and without it, in the life of 
politics, nothing can be made 
to march at all. Again do you 
permit me to quote Boileau ? 


‘*Largent, Vargent, dit-on, sans lui 
tout est stérile ; 

La vertu sans argent est un meuble 
inutile... .” 


You realise why one is not 
permitted to follow with Boil- 
eau’s conclusion ?—‘ L’argent, 
on honnéte homme érige un 
scélérat.””’ There is here no 
question of dishonest intention, 
or even of too much self- 
interest. Yet, working at the 
job which is necessary to their 
existence, even such great men 
can find a thousand sound 
mouth-filling arguments to keep 
their hands from casting the 
mud of undesirable policy into 
the springs from whence their 
power flows. The intellectual 
effort required is entirely sub- 
conscious, for as the charitable 
are not permitted to allow one 
hand knowledge of the actions 
of the other, the diplomats 
have developed the curious 
faculty of keeping one lobe of 
the brain entirely ignorant of 
the other’s operations. They 
are thus able to speak with 
entire frankness on many 
themes that might otherwise 
prove enibarrassing, and they 
may often convince others with- 
out the necessity of first being 
convinced themselves. 

All this, however, is beside 
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the question. You will remem- 
ber the sensation that was 
caused by the brief announce- 
ment that an démpasse had 
been reached which seemed 
quite impossible of solution. 
Notes passed between the re- 
spective Governments. On 
either side of the Channel a 
certain section of the Press 
became rabid in frenzied ap- 
peals to the unwashed mob in 
an effort to arouse public 
opinion. We have seen the 
same phenomenon before. It 
is true that such appeals, in- 
tended primarily to increase 
circulation, have but little in- 
fluence on the decisions of 
diplomats, although the biassed 
opinions thus presented to the 
unthinking are often a useful 
preliminary in persuading large 
numbers of them to go forth to 
be shot. One realises also 
that most of this outery, de- 
manding that the diplomats 
stand fast for the sake of their 
respective countries, was quite 
unnecessary. These gentlemen, 
having their own affairs to 
think about, were firmly bound 
to their opposite decisions. 
Nothing could move them from 
their respective positions short 
of the removal of themselves 
from the offices. which they so 
ably held. 

We must now consider two 
other factors that enter the 
problem, without relation to 
the world of diplomacy, never- 
theless important because a 
pathway out of the impasse 
would have been impossible 
except for them. 

I introduce M. Forgeron, 
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Prefect of Police, a gentleman 
you have previously met in 
connection with the famous 
Affair Mouchard. 

I introduce also a number 
of gentlemen collectively con- 
sidered—the Société des Amis 
de la République Francaise, an 
organisation whose activities, 
no doubt, are known to you. 

These are the two factors. 
With some timidity, alors, at 
last I call attention to myself, 
although in this business I had 
but a little part. 

You will recognise that, with 
the exception of my modest 
self, all other actors in this little 
play have a single quality in 
common. In their various ways 
they are all intensely, almost 
offensively, conservative. What- 
ever their private convictions, 
whatever politically they may 
believe or expound, by no 
possibility could one find any 
of them sitting on the left. 
And this is true, as truth may 
sometimes be a paradox, even 
in the case of Messieurs les 
Diplomates, who, both French 
and English, loudly asserted 
that they were Socialists, but 
who, by the nature of their 
Conservative convictions, leaned 
with a sharp tilting toward the 
right. ‘Therefore, they had no 
difficulty whatever in finding 
certain bonds of sympathy be- 
tween themselves and the gen- 
tlemen of the Society of Friends 
of the French Republic. They, 
as you know, are for the most 
part Royalists, the fascisté of 
France, who have as the first 
object of their association the 
overthrow of the Republic; 
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and second, the preservation 
of France from many evils 
which, they feel, would over- 
take our country should the 
Socialists gain power enough 
to put their theories into de- 
structive practice. 

Paradox? No, mes amis, but 
consider this! First, the name 
of that distinguished Society : 
to overthrow the Republic— 
would that not be a friendly 
act? Both Royalists and 
Socialists have thought so. 
Socialists look to the aris- 
tocracy to supply them with 
all their most telling argu- 
ments in their appeal to igno- 
rance and greed. Therefore 
all aristocrats are useful to 
them. Both aristocrats and 
Socialists are alike in seeking 
to lead the people by the nose. 
They are alike in their con- 
tempt for either sans culotte 
or bourgeoisie. Also, to whom 
should the fascisti look if not 
to the Socialists of the right 
to stand between themselves 
and the dangerous communards, 
impossible people as one knows, 
who state quite frankly that 
loot and destruction are their 
aim—savages with whom it is 
unsafe to enter into any kind 
of political combination. They 
have no conception of the 
science of politics, those fellows. 
Their methods are not the 
methods of either sound Social- 
ists or the diplomats who have 
faith in talk, and who, like 
gentlemanly highwaymen, de- 
mand a purse most courteously, 
even though their courtesy is a 
kerchief covering a gun. No, 
the diplomacy of the com- 
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munard is the uncouth rhetoric 
of Attila, the Hun, whose argu- 
ment, all bluntly, was just 
this: “‘Give all, lest I require 
also life from you!” And 
who, when all was given, in 
mere jest often took life as 
well, because blood-spilling ap- 
peals to a primitive sense of 
humour. Logic, mes amis, is 
wasted on such men. On this 
point Socialists and Royalists 
find themselves quite in agree- 
ment. 

It becomes understandaple, 
then, how, as a matter of 
courtesy between enemies on 
the field who are friends be- 
hind pavilion curtains, this Eng- 
lish diplomat should receive an 
invitation to address the mem- 
bers of the famous conservative 
association, “‘ Les Amis de la 
République Francaise.” The 
invitation was a beau geste on 
the part of the Society by 
which they honoured both 
themselves and the famous man. 
The English diplomat accepted 
graciously. One may suspect 
that he welcomed this oppor- 
tunity to display his oratorical 
ability in French, the natural 
language of diplomacy—a lan- 
guage which, being master of 
his trade, Monsieur le Diplo- 
mate spoke with fluency and 
great assurance. Seeking, then, 
a subject of the greatest com- 
mon interest, he chose as the 
title of his discourse “The 
European Menace,” by which 
he made reference to certain 
Radical doctrines § which 


threaten the control of Europe 
by England and France. 
Enters now M. Forgeron, 4 
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figure in the background, who 
in his )métier’,as Prefect of 
Police had of necessity been 
informed of the intended meet- 
ing. For all that follows one 
must not censure him. He did 
his duty as he has always done. 
Quite in the usual course of 
such procedure there were ap- 
pointed, possibly by a sub- 
ordinate, three policemen of a 
kind to attend the meeting. 
They were expected to do the 
usual thing, purely formal. 
That is, one of them would 
give perfunctory attention to 
the speech, while the others, by 
a private arrangement, took 
their ease in the back room of 
an adjacent café. There would 
be, then, a report to be filed 
in a dossier with a thousand 
other similar reports, and there 
conveniently forgotten. 

Hélas, mes amis, that public 
servants take so little interest 
in the destiny of the country 
which they serve! These men, 
whom one admits were loyal, 
faithful, but indeed somewhat 
stupid, were given the number 
where the meeting would be 
held; the name of the pre- 
siding Society, which was mean- 
ingless to them; the name of 
the speaker, who was to them 
as any other of a million Eng- 
lishmen; also the title of the 
address, and this, as they had 
been casually conscious of a 
European menace for quite ten 
years, had ceased to have any 
Significance. There were, then, 
the three of them, all of the 
same type of mind, although 
one of these policemen was 
short and fat, one was tall and 
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lean, and one was chiefly dis- 
tinguished by a magnificent 
black beard. M. Forgeron, who 
was responsible for their every 
action, little reckoned the diffi- 
culties that diplomacy and his 
policemen would prepare for 
him. 

Imagine it now: the night 
of the speech arrives. There 
gathers a numerous and fairly 
intelligent audience, including 
most of the Royalist intellect- 
uals of Paris, who bring their 
women with them, so that the 
odour of scent in the heated 
salle de réunion presently be- 
comes overpowering. There are 
many gentlemen of the Press, 
anxious only that the English 
diplomat should make some 
startling fauw pas that would 
deliver him into their hands, 
or, failing this, would say some- 
thing worth printing in regard 
to the impasse into which diplo- 
macy had so ignobly toppled. 
The platform was banked with 
flowers and draped with inter- 
twined French and British flags, 
for this was an occasion of 
importance, you understand. 
One could add a description 
of the very dignified English 
diplomat who, clothed in garb 
of ceremony, presently appeared 
upon the platform bowing to a 
thunder of applause, but even 
here one must preserve his 
thinly veiled anonymity. 

To be impartial, one must 
not forget the bearded agent de 
police, chosen by lot among 
his comrades for this distaste- 
ful duty, who strolled aimlessly 
up and down the foyer, denied 
even the consolation of a cigar- 
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pected of him. With his nose 


through a doorway, he lis- 
tened without interest to the 
opening paragraphs of the 
speech, and found it quite 
innocuous, for of that flowery 
eulogy of France and all things 
French he understood scarcely 
a single word. Thereafter he 
resigned himself to the in- 
evitable two or three hours of 
weary waiting until the end 
of that flow of language re- 
leased him to the company of 
his more fortunate comrades 
over a glass of wine. 

I will not deny, mes amis, 
that the speech was not too 
interesting. I amused myself 
for some time watching this 
Englishman speak French, which 
he did for a fact marvellously 
well, although with a slight 
accent that was not exactly 
English. You will have noticed, 
perhaps, that English diplo- 
mats are seldom English. This 
peculiarity Englishmen explain 
by saying that as a race they 
are much too frank and out- 
spoken for the uses of diplo- 
macy. I amused myself for a 
little further time in composing 
my article for ‘Le Grand Ba- 
vard ’ of the following morning, 
which would mention the name 
of the diplomat, and thereafter, 
as he said nothing sensational, 
would contain more of imagina- 
tion than mere repeated fact. 
This also presently ceased to 
be amusing. Then what to 
do? Plainly, mes amis, there 
was nothing left to do. O’dait 
trés ennuyant! One sat like a 
helpless drenched sparrow be- 
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neath a spout deluged by that 
smooth flow of talk, and one 
continued to sit—voild, c était 
tout! I assure you that doing 
nothing in that particular man- 
ner is not an occupation that 
appeals to me. As on ten 
thousand similar occasions, only 
one thing suggested itself as a 
relief from that great weari- 
ness—one might smoke. Yes; 
one can always smoke. That 
is the real reason why an other- 
wise useless habit has so com- 
mended itself to all mankind. 
One may effectively immolate 
the most terrible bore calmly 
and quietly in that little spark 
at the end of a cigarette. 

There is one privilege of the 
Press that other men may 
justly envy. One may leave 
such a meeting without em- 
barrassment even at the zenith 
of an impassioned peroration, 
and others will think it is a 
matter of an early edition. So 
quite without shame I ad- 
journed to the foyer to enjoy 
my cigarette. It was deserted, 
except for the bearded police- 
man, who looked as bored as 
I had been feeling. I nodded 
to him and smoked while he 
envied me. Poordevil! neither 
for him was this meeting amus- 
ing. I was truly sorry for that 
policeman. There were so maby - 
more amusing things he could 
have thought to do even with 
his limited powers of inven- 
tion. Presently then, being 


fortified, I felt that I could 
endure a little more diplomacy. 
I opened the nearest swinging 
door, prepared to bathe myself 
again in that flood of language. 
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“,. .. at shall be our duty 
and our privilege to carry red 
revolution to the farthest corner 
of the earth! Not until the 
last supporter of class distinc- 
tion has been converted, shot, 
or hanged. .. .” 

Yes, messieurs, those were 


the surprising words that 
greeted me. Startling! One 
admits that. Yet after an 


instant one might smile, for 
there on the platform was our 
diplomat, arms waving like un 
moulin @ went, passionately 
quoting from a well-known 
speech first printed in the Mos- 
cow ‘Ivestia,’ organ of the Red 
International. We had quoted 
extracts from that same speech 
in ‘Le Grand Bavard,’ if only 
because it made interesting 
reading. The voice of the 
speaker continued earnestly — 

“*. . . Before the triumphant 
march of the Red Army neither 
France nor England shall bar 
the way! They have power, 
but that power shall be de- 
stroyed. Millions of workers 
among the enemy population 
are even now ready to lay 
down their tools to follow the 
red banner of revolution. . . .” 

This was interesting. It oc- 
curred to me that the bearded 
policeman might find it so. 
Standing at the doorway, I 
beckoned to him. He ap- 
proached, curiosity awakening 
some little expression of in- 
telligence on as much of his 
face as could be:seen. I merely 
gestured toward the speaker 
on the platform. 

Messieurs, I now solemnly 
assure you that the idea did 
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not come to me all at once. 
No, only little by little, sweetly 
as water flows I recognised 
certain possibilities. 

* Bon Dieu! But it is trea- 
son!” gasped the voice of the 
policeman at my ear. 

‘You have reason,” I whis- 
pered. “In France that is 
treason certainly.” 

“Tt is more than that! 
O’est le Bolchevisme! Is it 
not?” 

It was necessary to be 
truthful. 

‘“No,” I answered. ‘The 
man is simply a Socialist.’’ 

“C'est la méme chose!” 
The policeman was convinced 
of that. No amount of argu- 
ment could have won him to 
another conclusion. ‘ A Social- 
ist in the dress of ceremony !”’ 
The policeman was dissolved 
in wonder at that phenomenon. 

‘**So also in the Chamber of 
Deputies,” I reminded him. 

‘“That is different,’ I was 
assured. ‘They are tame 
Socialists. They do not talk 
like that in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Here is one who 
would cut all our throats.” 

‘Only if he had the oppor- 
tunity,” I suggested. 

The policeman was doing 
his best to think. 

“T am sure that such talk 
would not meet the approval 
of M. Forgeron. Why, if I am 
here for anything...” 

** One imagines,”’ I answered, 
“that it would be to take note 
of such talk as this.” 

The voice of the speaker rose 
on a high note— 

“*. ,.. What to us are the 
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lives of ten thousand who fall 
beneath the knife of the revolu- 
tion in comparison with the 
end to be achieved ? They call 
us murderers ? What of that ? 
We are servants of progress. 
The only effective weapons of 
the downtrodden worker are 
the rifle and the noose. .. .” 

“Non, certainement, c'est 
trop!’ the policeman stam- 
mered. ‘I close the mouth 
of this one! Should M. For- 
geron hear that I had listened 
to such talk and took no 
action!’ The agent de police 
trembled at that thought. 
“That is the worst of this 
profession. But one must do 
something. .. .” 

Valiantly he took one step 
forward. I laid a detaining 
hand on his arm. 

“Would it not be better to 
do it quietly? The speech 
finishes itself. M. Forgeron 
would also blame you for 
making a public disturbance. 
The speaker will leave as he 
entered, by the door at the 
back.” 

“You are a good fellow.” 
The policeman looked at me 
gratefully. ‘* Before all of them 
one would look foolish, hein? 
Bon! Alors, I go for my com- 
rades. You will see if he goes 
out another way ? ” 

With that, messieurs, he was 
gone hastily, his sword banging 
about his legs. Why should 
one stand in the path of obvious 
destiny? Considering a pos- 
sible eventuality, would it not 
make good copy for ‘ Le Grand 
Bavard’? Especially if all 
was conducted quietly, and the 
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story became the exclusive pro- 
perty of René Guizet? The 
diplomat was finishing his ora- 
tion— 

** All of that,” he declared 
conversationally, “‘ is only what 
we may reasonably expect from 
that red-handed group of mur- 
derers and destroyers who, 
having wrecked one great coun- 
try, are now planning to extend 
their operations. I have quoted 
to you the exact words of one 
of their leaders. You need no 
other authority in regard to 
their declared intentions. They 
are the Menace of Europe. 
Against that menace the two 
great Powers must stand side 
by side, France and England 
together .. .” 

There was but little more of 
it. My own thoughts had fol- 
lowed the policeman. Pres- 
ently, as the salle de réunion 
emptied, my feet followed my 
thoughts to the little door at 
the back of the building. There, 
hidden in the shadows, were 
the three agents de police, the 
one who was short and fat, the 
one who was tall and lean, and 
my friend with the beard. I 
noticed a taxi-cab waiting at 
the kerbstone. There was also 
a most beautiful automobile 
for the convenience of Mon- 
sieur le Diplomate, who came — 
from the building soon after- 
wards, accompanied by two 
other gentlemen. They spoke 
to him for a moment only at 
the kerb, then turned away. 
Monsieur prepared to enter 
his automobile. 

It was the tall lean police- 
man who took the offensive. 
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“* Monsieur,” he said politely 
at the great man’s elbow. 

‘Well? ” asked Monsieur le 
Diplomate with one foot on the 
step of his car. 

** It is that we wish to speak 
to you.”’ 

“You are doing so,” replied 
monsieur coldly. ‘If you have 
anything of importance to speak 
about, hasten, for my time is 
limited.” 

The little fat policeman was 
engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion with the chauffeur. ‘“‘ Tout 
cela ne nous ferons rien,” I 
heard him say. It is a stupid 
saying, but he said it earnestly. 
The tall lean policeman was 
still polite. 

“* Monsieur makes no account 
of the fact that already he has 
said too much to-night. There- 
fore, monsieur, we have the 
honour to place you under 
arrest. You will do well to 
accompany us quietly.” 

“* What farce is this ? ” cried 
Monsieur le Diplomate, shaken 
for once from his usual diplo- 
matic calm. ‘“ But you are 
mad! Do you know to whom 
you are talking ? ” 

“To us that makes nothing. 
Were you the President of the 
Republic, you have been talk- 
ing treason just the same. For 
that we are responsible to M. 
Forgeron. Whatever you have 
to say can be explained to 
him.” 

It is not strange that Mon- 
sieur le Diplomate lost his 
temper, always a mistake in 
dealing with stupid men. Even 
then a word of clear explana- 
tion might have saved every- 
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thing, but that was exactly 
what monsieur withheld. 

** Hepece dane!” he shouted 
unwisely. ‘This is insuffer- 
able! An insult for which you 
shall be held responsible! I 
make it my business to see 
that you are!” 

He angrily raised himself 
into the automobile—nearly, 
for the short fat policeman 
pulled him down. He stag- 
gered into the arms of the tall 
lean one. I distinctly heard 
him say that word which all 
Englishmen are supposed to 
use, but which I never heard 
one of them say before. It is 
an instinct with these English- 
men to use their clenched fists 
in a violent manner when they 
feel themselves subjected to 
assault. Monsieur le Diplo- 
mate, depending on force as 
a final argument, hit the lean 
policeman on the nose. It is 
not, messieurs, comme il faut 
to hit any policeman. The 
tall’ lean one toppled to the 
pavement, but he was up 
again as though set upon a 
spring. 

“ O’est trop, mes enfants!” 
cried his comrade with the 
beard. “Aw tami!” 

The order was immediately 
obeyed. Kicking, struggling, 
striking out wildly in all direc- 
tions, Monsieur was lifted bodily 
from the ground. He lost his 
tall hat of ceremony, which I 
keep as an interesting souvenir. 
I regret to say that he swore 
terribly in English, forgetting 
all his French. In another 
instant the taxi-cab had swal- 
lowed him, together with two 
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of his panting captors, the 
other taking a seat with the 
driver of the cab. Ten seconds 
more and the taxi-cab had dis- 
appeared in the direction of 
the Madeleine. I strolled over 
toward the diplomat’s auto- 
mobile. The chauffeur was 
staring curiously after the de- 
parted. 

“* O’est une affaire!” he in- 
formed me impersonally. “ But 
not my business as far as I 
can see.” 

“You are not, then, the 
chauffeur of monsieur ? ” 

“But for the evening. For 
the rest, it is not good to inter- 
fere with the police. One 
thinks all the same they have 
been mistaken. It is not thus 
that one treats gentlemen from 
the Ritz. However, that is a 
matter between monsieur and 
the police. For me, I return 
to the garage to explain that I 
have received no money be- 
cause my fare has been ar- 
rested. That, you will per- 
ceive, is embarrassing.” 

It cost nothing to agree with 
him politely, and with that, 
content, he departed to report 
to the proprietor of the garage. 
Having the stage to myself, I 
began to think what use I 
could make of this agreeable 
item in the columns of ‘Le 
Grand Bavard.’ I do not 
admit, messieurs, that I was 
in the least responsible for the 
accident which had overtaken 
Monsieur le Diplomate. This 
unexpected fruition of a little 
hint dropped casually into the 
mind of the policeman with a 
beard somewhat astonished me. 
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I saw immediately, of course, 
that the story was not yet ripe 
for publication. First there 
must be an interview with 
M. Forgeron. 

There are now certain parts 
of this story which necessarily 
I secured later from the police. 
With some difficulty Monsieur 
le Diplomate was successfully 
conveyed to the place of deten- 
tion. His violence, it appears, 
convinced the three policemen 
that they had captured a des- 
perate criminal, who would 
hesitate at nothing in order to 
escape. When they arrived at 
the poste de police, the diplo- 
mat was tumbled, despite his 
protests, into a cell occupied 
also by another one who, feel- 
ing very friendly, insisted on 
embracing the Englishman, 
which called forth further ter- 
rible cries of anger. Unfortu- 
nately, the hour being late, 
neither the chef de police nor 
any other minor officer was 
present. There would be time 
to consult the chief in the 
morning. Imagine his rage 
should he be called from his 
bed to determine the status of 
a howling anarchist! This was 
the thought that stood between 
Monsieur le Diplomate and 
liberty. 

Later, one may imagine, there 
came another thought to the 
diplomat himself. What a ter- 
rible scandal should the truth 
become known! What an em- 
barrassing loss of dignity! 
Could his political position be 
maintained against the gale of 
laughter that would follow ? 
Possibly he considered every 
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risk, and decided that, at all 
costs, this affair must be kept 
a secret. True, he had told 
the three policemen who he was, 
and all about the trouble they 
might expect to have through 
this unwarranted detention of 
his person. Certainly he had 
not been believed. So much 
the better possibly, sinee he 
himself had been rather indis- 
creet. So with that he re- 
signed himself to spend the 
night miserably planning the 
unqualified revenge he should 
enjoy the following morning. 

That the great man did spend 
the night at the poste de police 
I took pains to learn at the 
earliest hour possible, and there- 
after called on M. Forgeron. 

At seven in the morning, I 
assure you, M. Forgeron is not 
the dignified gentleman whom 
one associates with his name 
and his position. Aw contraire ! 
In response to @ very urgent 
message, he received me in 
his dressing-gown. His hair 
was neither combed nor per- 
fumed. He was sleepy. As he 
entered the salon where I 
waited, he hastily snatched 
from his face the mask that, 
when he was sleeping, protect- 
ed his wonderful moustache. 
Under the circumstances it was 
impossible for him to main- 
tain his usual attitude of superi- 
ority, but he bowed from the 
waist most courteously. 

“M. Guizet ? ” 

‘“M. Forgeron.” I bowed. 

“We have met before?” 
That, one believes, was diffi- 
cult for him. 

“Undoubtedly, as monsieur 
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will remember. I have the 
honour to be connected with 
‘Le Grand Bavard.’ ” 

He winced. ‘‘ A very inter- 
esting journal, I understand. 
I never read it. And your 
business now ?”’ 

“Is of some importance. 
Last night three of your men, 
in the course of duty, made 
an arrest. Happily I recog- 
nised the man whom they 
arrested. Since they were 
firmly convinced that they had 
secured a dangerous anarchist, 
I thought it better not to inter- 
fere. Unfortunately, the man 
whom they arrested, instead 
of being a criminal, is actually 
a person of some importance.” 

“Ah! A regrettable mis- 
take!” 

* An Englishman .. .” 

“This becomes embarrass- 
ing ! 39 

“And a very famous diplo- 
mat...” 

“What unbelievable stupid- 
ity!” 

I moved a little nearer to 
M. Forgeron, leaned over, and 
whispered into his ear— 

“In fact...” I gave him 
the name of the outraged 
victim. 

He paled, shrank, clutched 
at the cover of a table, gasped 
soundlessly. 

** But this is terrible! ” 

“‘ Exactly,” I agreed pleas- 
antly. ‘“‘ Monsieur, do you re- 
cognise the full consequences 
of this act? You know, with- 
out doubt, that the person of 
this diplomat is sacred under 
international law? That it is 
beyond the power of your 
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police to deal with him, even 
though he had committed a 
veritable crime? How much 
more difficult is your position 
considering that he is com- 
pletely innocent ! ”’ 

“Do you need to tell me, 
petit homme de rien?” This 
was an insult which I could 
afford to pass unnoticed. ‘‘ One 
supposes that it is your inten- 
tion to publish all the account 
in your soiled rag? You will 
not be content until you ruin 
me!” 

Such, I assure you, messieurs, 
was far from my intention. At 
the moment, truly, I pitied 
him. But he is a man, that one, 
for all his great pomposity, 
which I have previously had 
the pleasure of pricking. First, 
then, a gesture of despair, but 
immediately following, the atti- 
tude of defiance. 

“Very well, I hasten to 
release this man. I shall pro- 
bably fall by the action of 
those three lumps of stupidity, 
but not before I swiftly tumble 
them ! ” 

It was with mixed feelings 
that I went down into the 
street. One had failed to con- 
sider the merits of those three 
policemen, probably good stupid 
men with large families, whose 
fault was due only to excessive 
zeal. Even M. Forgeron was 
worthy of some sympathy in 
this predicament, although one 
admits readily enough that 
personal considerations can but 
stand in the way of any jour- 
nalist. Also, for the first time, 
I began to think of this thing 
in a larger way. It became 
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apparent that rather grave con- 
sequences might be involved. 
In any case, until publication 
became unavoidable, the story 
promised to grow better and 
better the longer I failed to 
put it into print. It was quite 
eleven o’clock before, speaking 
at the telephone, I called M. 
Forgeron again. 

“It comes to nothing,” he 
assured me joyously. ‘The 
man, whoever he was, is re- 
leased. He refused to reveal 
his identity.” 

“You forget,’ I reminded 
him, ‘that all the facts are 
known to ‘Le Grand Bavard.’ 
I replaced the receiver on its 
hook without waiting for fur- 
ther comments from M. Forge- 
ron. One supposes that my 
remark gave him no great satis- 
faction. Thereafter I wrote a 
letter, which was despatched 
by hand to Monsieur le Diplo- 
mate. The reply, which reached 
me within an hour, was signed 
by his efficient secretary. 

“There has evidently been 
a mistake in identity,” I was 
informed. ‘‘ The gentleman in 
question returned to his hotel 
at eleven o’clock last evening. 
He will deny any other account 
of his movements which may 
be published by any Paris 
journal.”’ 

The last sentence was heavily 
underlined. 

So much the better. We 
would publish. They would 
deny with paid witnesses from 
the hotel. The policemen could 
be induced to add their testi- 
mony, as could the chauffeur. 
This promised to be sensational 
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—a coup de foudre for ‘Le 
Grand Bavard.’ 

Messieurs, when I think of 
it! Imagine the story that I 
should have written on this 
theme! Figure to yourselves 
how it would have spread over 
all of the first page, and even 
occupied some space on the 
second! The number of days 
it would have held the interest 
of all Paris, and even of the 
world! The replies, the accus- 
ations, the implications! Pos- 
sibly a defended libel action 
which would have added much 
to the circulation and the 
reputation of ‘Le Grand Ba- 
vard’! Naturally we should 
have lost such an action be- 
cause of all the attendant cir- 
cumstances, but all Paris would 
have known that our story was 
true. The damages would be 
scarcely worth mentioning con- 
sidering the value of the ad- 
vertisement. I could weep, 
messieurs, when I think of it. 

Yes, mes amis, just as I 
warned you in the beginning, 
this is a story about nothing 
in that sense. You have not 
seen a word of it in print. 
What is even more unsatis- 
factory, you will never see a 
word of it printed. I tell you 
why. All of this beautiful 
Story of the abused diplomat 
was crowded out of the editions 
by @ much more important 
story which came into my 
hands at three o’clock of that 
Same day. There I was resting 
from my labours at the office 
of ‘Le Grand Bavard’ when 
& messenger announced a call 
on the telephone. 
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“Some man is speaking,” I 
was informed. ‘He refuses 
to give a name, but will speak 
only to M. René Guizet.”’ 

I hasten to inform yous 
messieurs, that the gentleman 
who spoke to me was monsieur, 
the secretary to the dipiomat. 

“TI am happy to tell you,” 
he said when he had made sure 
of my identity, “that France 
and England have reached an 
agreement this afternoon. 
There is no longer any differ- 
ence of opinion on certain im- 
portant questions. The deci- 
sion was reached but an hour 
since. This news, for the mo- 
ment, is exclusive to your 
journal. Under certain circum- 
stances I should be pleased to 
give you further details.” 

‘The circumstances .. .?” 
I asked as casually as I could. 

“IT received a communica- 
tion from you this morning,” 
the voice continued smoothly. 
“That letter contained certain 
implications. There was, of 
course, no truth in your assump- 
tions, but we recognise that 
the publication of your sus- 
picions might create embar- 
rassment in certain circles. This 
we naturally desire to avoid.” 

- “And so you Offer. ..%” 
I suggested. 

“The exclusive story of the 
negotiations and the terms 
agreed upon to be despatched 
by messenger to you within 
the hour, providing always that 
your personal word is given 
about a matter which you will 
readily comprehend.” 

“That, in fact, we publish 
no other story ?” 
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“ That is the condition.” 

Messieurs, one makes such 
decisions hastily. Sometimes 
it is necessary to do so. And 
if this alternate story was of 
less value to ‘Le Grand Ba- 
vard,’ it reflected greater credit 
on René Guizet. 

“*T shall await your messen- 
ger,” I told the secretary. 

““ Agreed,” he replied. I 
heard no more from him. 

One feels that there is a 
brilliant future prepared for 
that secretary in the uncom- 
monly difficult arena of diplo- 
macy. The messenger arrived 
within the half-hour after that. 
Our story of those terms and 
negotiations, which no other 
journal in Paris could copy 
until the following day, was 
not only exclusive but unusu- 
ally complete. 

If only one could have added 
the hidden story! One may 
do no more than imagine it. 
But, clearly as though I had 
witnessed the whole thing, I 
picture to you an extremely 
angry English diplomat arriv- 
ing hastily at the Quai d’Orsay. 
He is angry, but he is also 
calm, with that cold temper 
which makes a polite and angry 
Englishman a creature truly 
terrible. 

Faced by that force, our 
Diplomate Francais recognises 
the futility of further argument. 
Indeed, there is no argument. 
There is only a demand and 
an acceptance. What! Shall 
the representative of a great 
foreign Power be arrested on 
the Ttreets of Paris without 
the French Government being 
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called upon to make an un- 
qualified public apology — an 
apology attended by certain 
very humble ceremonies such 
as are indicated by the customs 
of international law? That, 
then, or certain considerable 
concessions ! 

What could our own diplo- 
mat do but yield? That evi- 
dently he did do as gracefully 
as the circumstances would 
permit. The impasse ceased to 
exist. There was only the 
most friendly mutual agree- 
ment. They were happy that 
they found it possible to recon- 
cile all their differences of 
opinion in a manner satis- 
factory to both England and 
France. 

Such, mes amis, are the 
graceful phrasings of diplomacy. 
Journalists and politicians pay 
but very little heed to them. 

René Guizet drenched his 
throat with foaming bock. 

One wonders, he said thought- 
fully, if many of the decisions 
of diplomats are not brought 
about in somewhat the same 
way. One might suppose 80, 
considering what those decisions 
so often mean; not, perhaps, 
in a manner equally farcical, 
you understand, but from some 
motive just as unrelated to the 
nature of the decision. A 
sudden attack of indigestion, 
the whim of a woman, the 
memory of a pleasant evening 
spent with friends—all of these, 
one may believe, have directed 
the destinies of nations for 
good or evil when destiny has 
been influenced by diplomats. 
One wonders sometimes if reas- 











onable men, if there are any 
such, would not be capable of 
finding some better method of 
arranging questions between 
friendly nations. 

“Tf it is permitted to in- 
quire,” one asked presently, 
“there is a certain interest in 
the fate of the policemen ? ” 

, René Guizet smiled. “That 
also,” he declared, “‘ became a 
question of diplomacy. One 
could not let them suffer, that 
was clear, So I wrote a note 
to M. Forgeron. I confessed 
, that I might have had some- 
thing to do with this farce 
so curiously compounded. The 
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safety of the policemen was 
mentioned as the price of my 
reticence. For those police- 
men I was willing to sacrifice 
all mention of the name of 
M. Forgeron in ‘Le Grand 
Bavard.’ Could he refuse to 
accept a proposal so reasonable? 
Voila! The policemen, the short 
fat one, the tall lean one, and 
my friend with the beard, re- 
main secure in their employ- 
ment to repeat ten thousand 
other gross stupidities.”’ 

“TI fear,” said René Guizet 
after a silence, “that if we meet 
often, M. Forgeron will presently 
have no love for me.” 
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‘HANDLEY CROSS’ BEHIND THE SCENES. 


BY E. D. 


Soon after ‘Robert Smith 
Surtees, Creator of Jorrocks,’ 
had been published, I received 
with mingled feelings a tele- 
gram from Mr Vereker, saying, 
“‘ Further letters and papers of 
interest found.”’ It was gratify- 
ing that more was to be learned 
of the author and his works ; 
it was regrettable that these 
documents should have escaped 
us in our original search. We 
thought that every possible 
hiding-place wherein such might 
lurk unsuspected had been ex- 
plored, and that compilation 
of the book might safely be 
undertaken. We were wrong ; 
the packet of papers that fol- 
lowed Mr Vereker’s message 
contained many that would 
have been more than accept- 
able for the book, among them 
some that relate to ‘Handley 
Cross.’ 

To begin with, there are 
letters which make it apparent 
that Mr Colburn, publisher of 
the first edition of the novel, 
regarded the manuscript with 
misgivings, and was only in- 
duced to undertake its publica- 
tion by the strong approval 
expressed by Lockhart. Even 
thus encouraged he hesitated ; 
the character of John Jorrocks 
troubled, nay, shocked his 
orthodox soul. Like Surtees’ 
friend, Captain Freeman, he 
did not know what to make of 
the Immortal; and, incredible 


CUMING. 


as it must appear to a more 
enlightened generation, he sug- 
gested the elimination of Jor- 
rocks. ‘ Handley Cross’ with- 
out Jorrocks ! 

We only discover the peril 
which threatened the reincar- 
nated Jorrocks through a letter 
written by Surtees to Mr 
Frederick Evans a few years 
afterwards, when ‘Ask Mamma’ 
was under consideration by 
Messrs Bradbury & Evans. Ex- 
ception was taken to the char- 
acter ‘‘Mrs Pringle”; and 
Surtees, citing his wife’s opinion 
that she was a “‘far more re- 
spectable lady than Lucy Glit- 
ters,’ continued : “ Cutting her 
out would be very like Colburn’s 
proposition of cutting Jorrocks 
out of ‘Handley Cross,’ which 
Mr Lockhart overruled.” ‘Ask 
Mamma’ might have survived 
the excision of ‘‘ Mrs Pringle,” 
but ‘Handley Cross’ without 
Jorrocks! Posterity is under 
a debt to John Gibson Lock- 
hart heretofore unsuspected. 

Allowance must be made for 
Mr Colburn ; his doubts reflect 
the spirit of his age—the early 
Victorian Age of decorum and 
horsehair upholstery. It needs 
effort to recreate the atmosphere 
and appreciate the feelings of 
the publisher confronted with 
the responsibility of giving 80 
unorthodox a character to the 
world. He must have quailed 
before the temerity of Surtees 
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and Lockhart, who saw noth- 
ing to alarm in presenting such 
a figure to polite readers. We 
have to bear in mind that at 
that period the office of M.F.H. 
was regarded as one to fill 
which a country gentleman of 
means was essential. The 
Master of Hounds was a per- 
sonage in his country, and 
social standing a primary quali- 
fication. Mr Jorrocks, need it 
be said, had no such qualifica- 
tion. As he says himself, he 
is a “Post Office Directory 
man, not a peerage man”; 
passion for fox-hunting and 
wealth were all that he could 
offer the Handley Cross Com- 
mittee when that body invited 
him to take office. Mr Colburn 
probably knew little about 
hunting, but he would have 
known that an M.F.H. is a 
leading light in his own coun- 
try at least; and thus the 
appointment of the unpolished 
Jorrocks must have appeared 
to him an outrage on all the 
social and sporting proprieties. 
The proposition was over- 
ruled by Lockhart; but, de- 
feated on the main point, Mr 
Colburn sought to have Jor- 
rocks toned down. In this 
endeavour he was supported 
by his own literary adviser, 
Mr William Sholbert, whose 
handwriting is recognisable in 
the following memorandum :— 
“1st. Put name to Work. 
“2nd. Attend to Mr Cfol- 
burn]’s suggestions for improv- 
ing and curtailing the Work. 
“Srdly. The story [is] 


meagre. Prune down a little 
of the coarseness of the fox- 
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hunting grocer—Character. of 
Mrs Barnaby (change the name) 
should be brought more promi- 
nently forward—Rival doctors 
disposed of much too soon— 
Omit any personalities such as 
Pomponius Ego (Mr Apperley) 
—Onit certain jokes and trivial 
passages here and there.” 

The first suggestion is one 
that his publishers, whoever 
they might be, rarely failed 
to offer Surtees — sometimes 
pressed upon him,—but to 
which he would not consent. 
*‘An author is a troublesome 
character in the country,” he 
once wrote in answer to the 
inevitable plea that he should 
allow his name to appear, 
meaning that it is troublesome 
to bear that character in the 
country. 

There are no means of know- 
ing whether Surtees accepted 
the advice to “attend to Mr 
C.’s suggestions for improving 
and curtailing the Work.” He 
may have cut itdown. Writing 
at a later date of the illustrated 
edition published by Messrs 
Bradbury & Evans, he remarks 
that ‘ Handley Cross ’ was “‘ too 
full,” thus acknowledging the 
soundness, a8 he thought, of 
Mr Colburn’s judgment in this 
regard. He altered the name 
of “‘Mrs Barnaby” (to Mrs 
Barnington ?) as requested. The 
reason for this suggestion was 
probably the fact that a tale 
by Mrs Trollope, ‘ The Barnabys 
in America, or The Adventures 
of The Widow Wedded,’ was 
then running its course in Col- 
burn’s ‘New Monthly Maga- 
zine,’ and it was desired to 
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avoid use of the name in an- 
other book. He gave the rival 
doctors no further part in his 
play until he wanted them as 
witnesses at the trial of Jor- 
rocks before the Lunacy Com- 
missioners. He certainly did 
not ‘omit the personalities ”’ ; 
at all events, so far as Apperley 
was concerned. Did he “‘ prune 
down the coarseness of the fox- 
hunting grocer”? We may 
doubt it. Surtees was a man 
who went his own way, and 
was not to be diverted there- 
from without good cause shown. 

There was discussion over 
the title of the book. The 
original agreement, dated 25th 
June 1842, sent by Mr Colburn 
for Surtees’ acceptance and 
signature, describes it as “ at 
present called the ‘ Handycross 
(sic) Hounds,’ but a suitable 
title for which is to be mutually 
agreed upon.” Surtees ob- 
jected to certain provisions of 
the agreement; more especi- 
ally to those which entitled the 
publisher to deduct 5 per cent 
for bad debts and a further 
5 per cent for office expenses 
before the author received his 
half- share of the profits. 
Mr Colburn gave way on the 
latter point, and sent another 
agreement, dated 30th July, 
in which the book is described 


as ‘‘ a sporting novel, to consist 


of three volumes, post 8vo., 
the title of which is to be 
mutually agreed upon.” 

It is to be regretted that the 
author had not at this time 
adopted his later practice of 
always keeping copies of the 
letters he wrote. This, from 


Mr Colburn, dated 6th August, 
piques the curiosity :— 

“IT am much obliged for the 
explanation you have given me 
respecting the title of your 
work. Your arguments in fay- 
our of the original one I am 
quite unable to oppose further, 
and therefore entirely yield to 
your superior judgment in the 
matter.” 

We all remember those letters 
Mr William Bowker wrote Jor- 
rocks concerning “Slender 
Billy,’”’ which letters Jorrocks 
pasted into his Journal. This 
is the original, written to Sur- 
tees by Geo. Tattersall (better 
known, perhaps, by his artistic 
pseudonym “ Wildrake ’’), who 
succeeded him in the editorial 
chair of the ‘New Sporting 
Magazine ’ :— 


42 Patt MALL, 
2nd February 1842. 


“My DEAR Sm, —‘ Better 
late than never,’ I sit down to 
give you a sketch of ‘Slender 
Billy.’ Press of business must 
plead my apology for having so 
long delayed to gratify your 
curiosity. 

“In a part of Chelsea, long 
since changed from its original 
shape by the enterprise of Mr 
Thomas Oubitt and the vast 
resources of Lord Westminster, 
in a low swampy piece of ground 
between Pimlico and_ the 
Thames, on the edge of a loath- 
some ditch now converted into 
a useful sewer, in the classic 
ground of Willow Walk dwelt 
William Aberfield, alias ‘Slen- 
der Billy.’ 

“To the professional avoca- 
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tions of dog-stealer and dog- 
dealer, Billy added the more 
dangerous pursuits of private 
distillation and spurious coin- 
ing (in these more enlightened 
days denominated ‘ smashing ’). 
To the outward semblance, or 
rather ‘to the public’ (as 
George Robins would say), he 
was @ horse-slaughterer, but to 
his intimates Billy had no 
deceit, and he boasted that 
there was someat rummy under 
those heaps of bones which 
was the marrow of his business 
and the source of his ready. 

“To the sporting world of 
his day ‘ Willow Walk’ was 
well known for tne bear- and 
badger-baiting, dog-fighting and 
other exciting amusements 
which took place under the 
united superintendence of Billy, 
his gentle wife, and their lovely 
daughter. 

“Here, then, did all the 
élite of the sporting world 
collect to witness all the fun 
which Billy had in store for 
them, and this in many cases 
was not little. 

** On one occasion the Excise, 
having smelled ‘the odour 
sweet’ of Billy’s ‘spiritual 
wrestlings,’ sent down a posse 
comitatus to bring up his body. 
Billy, with a bunch of sporting 
men; was busy at a dog-fight, 
when his daughter came to 
give the office that a band of 
‘ redbreasts ’ were closing round 
the house. Billy’s resolution 
was formed at once, and no 
less quickly executed. He sent 
all his sporting friends into the 
house, and having firmly locked 
the doors, unmuzzled his two 


bears, and turned them loose 
among the = officers. The 
scramble that ensued may, as 
the papers say, ‘be better 
imagined than described,’ but 
in less than five minutes the 
redbreasts were all flown ‘ far, 
far away.’ ” 

It is worthy of passing 
notice in this truthful history 
that Mrs Aberfield alone could 
hold the dogs and fight them 
when they were too savage for 
Billy’s management. 

“ Billy’s pursuits in money- 
making were not always and 
altogether confined to the limits 
of the varieties already men- 
tioned. On one occasion Elliott, 
the brewer (the father of the 
present proprietor of the ‘ Stag’ 
Brewery), had lost some fancy 
pigs which he much valued ; 
he had 12 in his styes one night, 
and only let out six on the 
following morning. 

‘Great was the lamstitation 
of. the Brewer for his lost 
porkers, manifold were the 
hand-bills issued, and latge 
the proffered ‘ peach-money.’ 
Billy could not brook this—it 
hurt his feelings,—so he went 
at once to Elliott (who it may 
be mentioned by the way had 
been an old and kind friend to 
him), and said, ‘ Look you here, 
Master—I can’t abear your 
making such a fuss about those 
ere pigs. So if you say another 
word about it—blow me if you 
won't lose the rest.’ Elliott took 
the bint. 

‘On another occasion Billy 
asked one of his sporting friends 
if he would buy a horse cheap. 
* How did you get him, Billy ?’ 
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said his friend. ‘Found him, 
Master,’ was the reply. ‘ T’other 
night as I was coming home on 
foot from Chiswick I see a gig 
and horse a-standing all alone 
in Chiswick Lane. Says I— 
Billy, boy, you may as well 
ride as walk, so I druv it home ; 
and now the body of the gig’s 
in the black ditch, the wheels 
are on my knacker cart, and 
I’ve hogged the horse’s mane 
and cut his tail so as his own 
mother ’ouldn’t know him.’ 

“* Billy’s career was short, as 
it was singular. The vast 
circulation of spurious bank- 
notes in that day (about thirty 
years ago) had drawn the at- 
tention of the authorities seri- 
ously to the subject. I need 
searcely add that Billy was 
largely concerned in ‘ getting 
them off’; he was closely 
watched, and one night when 
sitting in a public-house the 
Bow Street officers rushed in 
upon him. At this decisive 
moment his firmness of char- 
acter was manfully displayed 
—he seized a handful of bank- 
notes which he had in his 
pocket (to the amount of £250), 
and, grasping them firmly, 
thrust his hand into the fire. 
His own eagerness alone be- 
trayed him, for he clenched 
the notes so tightly that they 
would not burn, and when he 
had been dragged away, al- 
though the flesh was peeling 
off his hand, sufficient evidence 
remained for his conviction. 

“He was tried, condemned, 
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and executed. Great influence 
was used to gain a pardon for 
him, and this at last was 
granted on condition that he 
would declare from whom he 
had the notes. Two of his 
friends conveyed this offer to 
him, but Billy sullenly re- 
fused, and, passing his fingers 
through his thick curly hair, 
he said, ‘ Look here, Masters— 
if every hair on this head was a 
life, damn me if I would peach 
to save a single one.’ 

“Thus he danced upon an 
invisible rope; and I would 
that my account of all his 
deeds and misdeeds might be 
closed here; but truth must 
out in chronicles of such a life 
as his. History says that he 
threw an exciseman into his 
boiling still, and though econ- 
jured to give the lie to such a 
tale when left for execution, he 
dared not. He did boil the 
exciseman. 

“Billy was of the middle 
height, but sturdily made and 
well proportioned: his hair 
was profuse, black, and very 
curly. He was about forty or 
forty-five when Jack Ketch 
tied his neck-cloth. The last 
news I heard of Billy’s family 
was at the time when the Duke 
of Holstein visited England in 
the latter part of the reign 
of George the Fourth. The 
Duke being very anxious to 
see an English bear-bait and 
dog-fight, one was got up for 
his especial enlightenment at 
the Westminster Pit.1 The wife 





1 The Royal Cockpit in Tufton Street is referred to. The old Royal Pit in 
Dartmouth Street was destroyed in 1816.—E. D. C. 
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of the keeper of the Pit at the 
time (my memory has let slip 
the name) was ‘ Slender Billy’s ’ 
daughter. 


‘‘ He was a man that, take him for all 
in all, 

We ne’er shall look upon his like 
again,” 


Altogether I hope not. What 
do you say {—Yours very truly, 
“Gro. TATTERSALL.” 


The long and able critique 
of ‘Handley Cross ’ with which 
‘The Quarterly Review ’ her- 
alded its advent was, it 
appears, based on material 
supplied by Surtees himeelf. 
Lockhart read the sheets as 
they came from the printer ; 
and though he, in the author’s 
words, was certain to have 
suppressed anything he thought 
exceeded the bounds of good- 
humoured banter, there occurs 
in his letter, acknowledging Sur- 
tees’ aid, a passage that sug- 
gests misgivings anent the spirit 
in which Apperley might take 
the caricature of himself as 
“ Pomponius Ege.” He wrote : 
“Leave the Nimrod part to 
me; only let me have the 
sheet he figures in, and I can 
do it without offence to either 
party.” He did it by means of 
that closing admonition to the 
author that he must “ by all 
means curb his propensity to 
caricature.”’ 

Apperley was in London 
at the time, having recently 
come over from Calais; and 
teviews of ‘Handley Cross’ 
et his eye, he wrote to 


VOL. COXVI.—NO. MCCCVIII. 


20 Upper Beiorave Pac, 
27th March 1848. 


“Sm,—In a notice of your 
‘Handley Cross’ novel in the 
‘Sunday Times’ of yesterday, 
I find the following paragraph : 
‘There is little of a personal 
nature in this entertaining pro- 
duction; that little is con- 
fined to a full-length portrait 
of Nimrod described as Pom- 
ponius Ego. The picture, 
though highly coloured, is 
utterly unmistakable.’ I feel 
myself called upon to demand, 
on your part, an immediate 
avowal or contradiction of this 
presumed fact.—Your obedt. 
Servt., 

“ CHAS. JAS. APPERLEY.”’ 


Surtees did keep a copy of 
his reply to this demand: it 
is scribbled on the blank sheet 
of Apperley’s letter :— 


DvuRHAM. 


**Srr,—Yours of the 27th 
has just reached me _ here, 
where I have been staying. In 
reply to your demand, I beg 
to say the character of P. Ego 
is meant for Nimrod.—Your 
obedt. Servt., R. 8. 8.” 


On the ist April Apperle 
responded :— ; 


*“* Srr,—I have received your 
letter avowing the fact imputed 
to you by the ‘8S. Times.’ 

‘“* Not having seen your book 
beyond the parts quoted in 
the ‘Quarterly Review’ and 
the ‘S. Times,’ I am, of course, 
unable to say more on the sub- 

8 
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ject until I have read the part 
relating to myself, which I 
shall take an early opportunity 
of doing, and of addressing 
myself to you again.—Your 
obedt. Servt., 

*OHAs. JAS. APPERLEY.” 


Theretofore the relations be- 
tween the two had been cordial. 
Surtees had established licence 
to chaff Nimrod in print. He 
began by portraying him in 
‘The Swell and the Surrey’ 
in terms not calculated to 
please one who desired above 
all things to be regarded as a 
real sportsman; and though 
Apperley was not identified by 
his pen-name, readers must 
have known who was meant. 
Since the appearance of that 
comparatively early effort, he 
had parodied Nimrod’s writ- 
ings and poked fun at him 
generally, and Apperley had 
never resented it. In fact, his 
attitude fully justified Lock- 
hart in his belief that ‘‘ Apper- 
ley would rather be noticed 
than not” in anything Surtees 
might write. 

Now, without more know- 
ledge of the ‘full-length por- 
trait highly coloured ’ than he 
might glean from those two 
press notices, he was up in 
arms. We can only conclude 
that the name selected for the 
caricature conveyed a hint of 
the fashion in which he had 
been dealt with. 

Surtees was evidently sur- 
prised and not a little disturbed 
by the tone Apperley adopted : 
he had had no idea of exceeding 
the bounds of good-natured 


banter, as he understood it, and 
did not trust his own opinion 
on the point. He wrote at 
once to his friend Mr Hodgson 
Hinde asking what he thought. 
That gentleman promptly re- 
plied :— 
22 Park SrTRee, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, 
lst April 1843, 

“MY DEAR SURTEES,—Most 
certainly I did not notice any- 
thing in your work, which I 
have read, personally offensive 
to Apperley.... He has no 
right to find fault with your 
caricature of his egotistical style, 
nor with the giving his minute 
information of a day’s sport, 
of which he has seen little. I 
think it is probable you will 
hear no more of him, but if 
you do, I shall be here till the 
day before Good Friday, when 
I go to Dover.—Yours, 

“3; i.” 


When accused a couple of 
months later of “‘ insulting and 
blackguarding ” the memory of 
Nimrod, Surtees wrote that he 
had reason to believe that 
Apperley read the book—an 
expression which may bear the 
meaning that he heard again 
from his offended friend ; but 
if anything further passed be- 
tween the two, the letters have 
not come to light. 

Apperley died on 19th May, 
within seven weeks of that ex- 
change of letters with Surtees ; 
and here no doubt we find the 
explanation of his attitude. 
The man was oppressed by 
money difficulties, and he was 
ill—more seriously ill than his 
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friends suspected ; and under 
such conditions chaff, which 
otherwise would have left him 
unmoved, assumed the aspect 
of studied insult meriting his 
resentment. 


‘Handley Cross,’ in its three- 
volume unillustrated form, was 
a failure, and for ten years 
remained in the large limbo of 
books forgotten. It was the 
success of ‘Mr Sponge’s Sport- 
ing Tour,’ issued in monthly 
parts and illustrated by Leech, 
that inspired Surtees with the 
idea that ‘Handley Oross’ 
might justify another lease of 
life if republished with Leech 
pictures. Messrs Bradbury & 
Evans were very willing to 
undertake another work, but 
would have preferred some- 
thing new. Surtees, however, 
was bent on giving the book 
another chance; he told the 
publishers he considered it ‘‘ the 
best thing I have ever written,” 
and, fortified by the artist’s 
favourable opinion, pressed his 
view. Mr Colburn (as we find 
from the recently discovered 
letters) accepted the £50 offered 
him for his half-share, and the 
project took shape. 

The first part was to have 
been published on ist January 
1853, but Leech found difficulty 
in making a start. On the 24th 
of that month he wrote Brad- 
bury & Evans :— 

“Would it damage ‘ Handley 
Cross’ if the publication were 
postponed until next month ? 
I have found breaking the ice 
® much more difficult matter 
than I expected—not that the 
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work doesn’t admit of illustra- 
tion, but the part of it that 
comes in the first number is 
chiefly introductory, and I have 
not met with any striking or 
comic incident to begin with. 
I have therefore been obliged 
to go in for the picturesque 
and beautiful, and the plate is 
so much more elaborate than 
I contemplated that I have 
been thrown back. Neverthe- 
less, it will be finished to- 
night, but will there be time 
(the wood-cuts to do) to bring 
it out properly ? If you think 
delay will prejudice the sale, of 
course I will work night and 
all night—but if you think 
not, put it off if you can, pray 
Let me have a line.” 

This letter Mr Evans for- 
warded to Surtees, with the 
despairing endorsement: “ Re- 
ceived on Tuesday; not a 
wood-cut or wrapper-cut; and 
the steel not procurable till 
Thursday from the etchers ! ” 

Surtees himself seems to have 
been partly responsible for delay 
in the early stages of part 
publication. It is evident from 
the correspondence that there 
was doubt and hesitation at 
Hamsterley concerning the ad- 
dition of new matter. This 
from Leech on 2nd March re- 
garding a coloured illustration 
for Part 2, which had been 
advertised to appear a month 
before that date :— 

“You have not abandoned 
your intention of getting in Mr 
Jorrocks next month, I hope. 
I have made a sketch for the 
plate, introducing him arriving 
at the Euston Square Station 
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(the entrance) surrounded by 
boys. Ben on the bay horse 
in a great funk, and being 
chaffed by them; but I will 
not go on with it until I hear 
from you, in case you should 
have altered your plans. I 
thought the Railway Station 
was @ better locale than Coram 
Street, as I could get in more 
figures, and it would look more 
like going out of Town. I have 
put a cap on Jorrocks, and 
have given him a good roomy 
red coat, so that there may be 
plenty of scarlet colour con- 
spicuous. Should you have 
sent anything introducing Jor- 
rocks to Whitefriars before re- 
ceiving this, I will proceed 
with the plate. How would 
Ben be dressed ? I have made 
him a groom with gaiters— 
livery hat with band.” 

This plate, if completed, was 
not used; as we all know, 
Surtees passed over the depar- 
ture of his hero and family 
from town, and brought them 
on the stage at the ‘‘ Datton 
station for Handley Cross Spa.” 
He evidently condemned the 
artist’s proposal to put Jor- 
rocks in hunting garb for the 
railway journey, as the great 
man arrived wearing ‘‘a low- 
crowned hat and versatio, or 
reversible coat, with the prefer- 
able side outwards: the “ ver- 
satio’’ was a pale purplish 
grey garment, as witness 
Leech’s picture. Ben was 
turned out as a post-boy. 

That remark of Leech, “If 
you have sent anything intro- 
ducing Jorrocks to Whitefriars 
{the publishers’ office] before 
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receiving this,’ indicates that 
the MS. in his hands at this 
stage was in process of re- 
vision by the author. 

The correspondence between 
Surtees and his artist was 
voluminous. This, dated 15th 
March 1854, refers to the plate 
with the misprint ‘wants ” 
for “ counts ’’ :— 

“I propose doing for the 
plate Mr Jorrocks counting 
twenty as a fox steals across 
the ride. I think I can make 
a novel and good plate of it. 
I thought the kill would be 
rather too like the Cat and 
Custard Pot subject. I have 
got a good landscape and a 
real ‘‘old customer,” I fancy. 
Indeed, I saw a fine fellow only 
last Saturday doing the very 
thing.” 

‘Handley Cross’ did not 
justify Surtees’ anticipations 
at once. It was not accorded 
the reception of ‘Soapey 
Sponge.’ Of the latter work, 
Messrs Bradbury & Evans 
printed 5000 of Part 1; this 
was reduced to 4500 of Parts 
2 and 3. Of Part 4, 5000 were 
first printed, and it was neces- 
sary to go to press again with 
an additional 500 copies. The 
circulation of Part 7 rose to 
6000 copies, and so it remained 
to the end. 

The record of ‘Handley 
Cross ’ shows the case reversed. 
Anticipating a sale equal to 
‘Soapey Sponge,’ the publishers 
began by printing 6000 of 
Part 1, and found it necessary 
to reduce the quantity to 4000 
in the following month. And 
at 4000 the circulation re- 
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mained to the last (17th) Part, 
which appeared in October 
1854. Fifteen months later, 
when the work in volume form 
had been on sale for over a 
year, the balance was still on 
the wrong side; but the sale 
continued, and on one of the 
half-yearly accounts we find a 
pencil note by Surtees, dated 
15th March 1858: ‘I believe 
it is paying something. At all 
events, it was out of debt last 
summer.” In the event it 
paid at least enough to enable 
the author to erect ‘‘ Handley 
Cross Bridge’ over the Pond 
in the park at Hamsterley ! 
We must not forget the ad- 
verse influence of the Crimean 
War and Indian Mutiny, which 


would claim the attention of 
just that public to which Sur- 
tees’ books appealed. But even 
80 we cannot but marvel that 
a@ work which holds such a place 
as ‘Handley Cross’ has held 
for two generations should have 
been so slow to win the recog- 
nition it deserved. It was not 
as though it had to struggle 
against competition; humor- 
ous sporting fiction was then 
a monopoly held by Surtees. 
Perhaps we may attribute the 
blindness of the public to its 
distrust of novelty. We were 
ever slow to receive a new 
thing; and even as there had 
been nothing like ‘ Handley 
Cross’ before, there has been 
nothing since. 
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TEN DAYS’ CASUAL LEAVE. 


BY ‘‘ AL KHANZIR.”’ 


‘*T will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree.” 


ALL of us know “ Innis- 
free’’—the Land of Happy 
Memories. A protean land it 
is, peopled and shaped to each 
man’s fancy. Upbringing, 
purse, and opportunity, each 
has a say in the making of 
it. But no matter what shape 
it takes for us, in one way the 
dreamland never varies: al- 
Ways we can hear its call 
within us—‘“‘ in the deep heart’s 
core.” When the call rings 
loud, when our work, our every- 
day surroundings, civilisation 
itself, become a weariness of 
the flesh and the very grass- 
hopper a burden, then it were 
wise to recognise the symp- 
toms. The trouble is liver, or 
overwork. For either com- 
plaint there is only one real 
cure: the time has come to 
arise and go to Innisfree; to 
answer the call if we humanly 
can. 
Myself, I find it best to keep 
a whole stock of Innisfrees— 
modest places enough, but ready 
to hand wherever I may be,— 
and of these places India has 
her share. Nowadays they call 
India “The Lost Dominion.” 
Well, we may lose her—as we 
contrived to lose the American 
colonies. If we do, we shall 
have none but ourselves to 


blame; for the heart of the 
real India—of the tillers of 
the soil, of the bulk of the 
fighting races—is with us still. 
One call in particular I have 
in mind, and what befell me 
in the answering of it. Nothing 
startling or unusual, mark you : 
merely a very ordinary chron- 
icle of homely folk. The call 
found me in Simla; and it 
took me back to the Peneus, 
that classic stream in the Simla 
hills which some readers of 
‘Maga ’1may remember. For- 
tunately, ten days’ casual leave 
was due to me. Will you come 
back to Innisfree with me for 
these ten days ? 

The start was sufficiently 
prosaic. Last autumn it was, 
and the expedition set out by 
the afternoon train from Simla. 
About nightfall we reached the 
wayside station, our first stage, 
where Muhammed Din, my 
orderly, and the mules were 
waiting to meet me; and there 
in the little rest-house we spent 
the night. Next day we loaded 
up the mules at sunrise. Where- 
after, accompanied by a yokel 
who had volunteered to carry 
rod and gear, I set out, leaving 
the mules to follow. 

Let me try to describe to 
you the country in which we 





1 “Three Rivers,” ‘ Maga,’ February 1923. 
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found ourselves—a_ setting 
worthy even of Innisfree. We 
were in the midst of the Hima- 
layan foothills, stupendous 
ridges, and stupendous valleys 
—‘‘foothills ” only by virtue 
of the giants that tower beyond 
them. The train had deposited 
us high up on the flank of a 
deep gorge which opened at 
our feet, winding away to a 
distant gap, where far below, 
in the vista of valley there 
revealed, a gleam of silver told 
of the main river, our goal. 
It was a perfect autumn morn- 
ing. A few days before the 
monsoon had ended with one 
tremendous final downpour, 
leaving in its wake a brief 
vision of crystal distances in 
a world washed clean. And the 
country was still green, every 
shade of it from dark olives— 
black where the shadows still 
lay on the hillside—to the 
most amazing emeralds: that 
vivid exotic colouring the twin- 
product of torrential rain and 
baking sunshine. Above, the 
straggling pine-forest clung 
to the upper slopes—like an 
army of Titans petrified at the 
moment of assault, its skir- 
mishers all but planted on the 
crest. Below, in the terraced 
fields the Indian corn had just 
been reaped, and the cobs lay 
heaped in golden piles drying 
on the flat roofs of the houses ; 
while here and there fields of 
‘i Prince of Wales’s Feather,” 
its great tasselled heads still 
uncut, flamed a gorgeous crim- 
son. We headed for the distant 
gap. 

The stony path dropped down 


to the bed of the gorge through 
brakes of thorn and matted 
evergreens and unexpected 
lawns, where the encircling cac- 
tus reared its knotted cande- 
labras, rigid and grotesque as 
submarine coral-beds. In these 
occasional clearings troops of 
brown monkeys basked, scratch- 
ing, in the sunshine: plebeian 
monkeys, vulgar, thieving, 
shameless, who lowered and 
gibbered as we passed. I do 
not love the brown monkey. 
No one has ever seen him to 
look pleasant; he has the 
capacity for hating all crea- 
tion. As a recruit, I feel sure 
he would be welcomed by any 
enlightened proletariat. He is, 
you see, politically minded ; 
wherein—as yet—he far sur- 
passes the poor benighted peas- 
ant on whom we have thrust 
a vote. A vote in British India, 
be it understood ; for here in 
the Simla hills we are in the 
realms of Indian potentates, 
where the vote is not yet. 
Down in the bottom, where 
the tributary stream raced 
through reed-beds and plashy 
rice-fields, the sun was already 
scorching. Here were butter- 
flies in myriads: magnificent 
green and blue swallow-tails, 
the iridescent reflections on 
their wings glowing like jewels 
as they swooped and hovered 
over certain damp and fav- 
oured spots; great sable but- 
terflies, sooty brown, with white 
discs on their scalloped under- 
wings; and others smaller, 
browns and sulphur - yellows 
edged with burnt sienna, for 
none of which in my boundless 
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ignorance could I find a name. 
But the dragon-flies were an 
almost greater joy. They were 
in clouds, darting and settling : 
glittering bodies fine as wires, 
some mauve and silver, others 
green or blue. 

The road was alive with 
caravans of laden mules, all 
heading for the railway. No 
sooner had one string passed 
than the clatter of the leader’s 
bell told us that another string 
was close at hand. Potatoes 
and still more potatoes; all 
the potatoes in the world 
seemed to be in motion—an 
endless procession of spuds. 
The crop had just been gath- 
ered, and within suitable alti- 
tudes potato-growing has be- 
come the staple industry of 
these hills. 

Now, according to my reck- 
oning, the ten days which had 
elapsed since the last deluge 
should have sufficed to see the 
floods finished and the river 
running clear. For, you must 
know, the mahseer—quite as 
much as the salmon or the 
trout—is a fish of moods. 
You will never catch him when 
flood-water is running. The 
first sight of the tributary 
disillusioned me. Our road 
crossed it repeatedly; and 
where in normal times the 
water was not knee-deep, it 
now took us all our time to 
struggle through. This looked 
bad for the Peneus. And when 
we emerged through the gap 
into the main valley our worst 
fears were confirmed. The 
Peneus was racing down in 
yellow flood a hundred yards 


from bank to bank. Still, we 
had to cross. There were no 


‘supplies on our bank, the vil- 


lage, our first halt, lying a 
mile or so upstream on the 
farther shore. Mule-caravans 
were crossing above the village, 
they told us. So, as we went, 
we inquired of passing mule- 
teers as to the ford. Muleteers 
are tactless men—they learn it 
of their mules. ‘“ You'll never 
get through,” they assured us 
gleefully, “the water’s up to 
a man’s armpits. We only 
managed it by hanging on to 
our mules’ tails.” And, sure 
enough, before we were quarter 
way through the current was 
swirling well above our waists. 
Frankly, I was scared to death, 
to the intense delight of some 
ribald beholders on the bank. 
That did it. For very shame 
we staggered on, to be swept 
somehow, bobbing and scrap- 
ing, in a long slant to the other 
side. 

From the ford we soon 
reached the village. They call 
this village Kharganu—a strag- 
gling place of lanes and hedges 
and scattered houses tucked 
away among its fields in an 
elbow of the river, the whole 
overlooked by the square tower 
of the village temple, rising 
lighthouse-wise from the bank. 
Now Kharganu is in the ter- 
ritory of the State whose ruler 
had given me leave to travel 
and fish, while the bank we 
had just quitted belongs to 4 
neutral power. At last we had 
reached a country where we 
could count on help. So I 
sat me down in the sun to 
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dry, while my yokel went off 
to summon the local representa- 
tive of Government. 

In due course the representa- 
tive appeared. His was not 
a@ commanding presence. A 
meagre rabbit of a man he 
was, clad in a white ‘‘ Gandhi ” 
cap, a dingy shirt, and striped 
khaddar* trousers of the pat- 
tern which the Mahatma has 
made so fashionable. In fact, 
to all outward seeming he was 
the complete Swarajist. But 
here in the hills the wearing 
of such raiment has no political 
significance. My little friend 
was not of those who demand 
to rule by sole virtue of their 
pigmentation. He called him- 
self the ‘“‘ munshi” or writer ; 
and his business, so he told 
me, was to assess the local 
taxes and to report events of 
major importance, amongst 
which latter he was pleased to 
class my arrival, A kindly 
rabbit he was withal, and 
hospitable. To feed me, he 
decided, was the first essential ; 
so he straightway hailed his 
better-half concealed in the 
top storey of a neighbouring 
house; and forthwith food 
appeared, hot potato curry 
perched on thin wheaten chap- 
pattis, with curds on a big 
green leaf—excellent food, 
though filling. 

Having eaten my fill I pre- 
pared to explore another side- 
stream which joins the Peneus 
less than a mile from Kharganu. 
The munshi elected to accom- 
pany me. Perhaps his office 


demanded it of him. Other- 
wise I can’t think why he 
came; not for the fishing 
certainly—that did not afford 
him the smallest enjoyment. 

Even this little burn was 
coming down very heavy. The 
munshi, poor man—no water- 
sprite—jibbed on the brink ; 
so I left him there lamenting, 
with injunctions to catch the 
frogs that were hopping about 
in millions. He likewise proved 
an indifferent frogger. How- 
ever, between us we caught 
enough to carry on with, where- 
by I was enabled to land about 
a dozen mahseer running up 
to 2 lb., and to run a larger 
fish, which broke me, thanks 
to the munshi’s novel views on 
landing-nets and how to use 
them. The stream, by name 
the Peroo, is a delightful bit of 
spinning water, fast and clear. 

This interlude over, we again 
bethought us of the mules. 
By the time we reached the 
village they had arrived, and 
my tent was pitched. 

Later that evening we met 
in solemn conclave to discuss 
my plans. Since the Peneus 
was obviously unfishable for a 
day or two, I had decided to 
spend the next day marching 
to pastures new farther down- 
stream. Normally the road 
follows the river closely, cross- 
ing and recrossing from bank 
to bank. But this route was 
barred by the floods ; we must 
take the high-level road along 
the tops. Now my very sketchy 
map showed the river to make 





1 Cotton homespun. 
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a big bend in the next twenty 
miles or so of its course. It 
struck me that we might cut 
across the elbow of intervening 
mountain, thus reaching in one 
march a certain village—by 
name Newar—which lies two 
good marches down-stream by 
the river-bed. 

I put the suggestion to the 
vote. But no one knew the 
short-cut—no one, that is, ex- 
cept the munshi. Perfidious 
munshi: he knew the way, 
he said—a three hours’ easy 
march for mules; and a4 
straight road, too, that nobody 
could miss. fFoolishly I be- 
lieved him; so did two mule- 
teers whom he sought to im- 
press into my service. They 
would be back by noon, he 
pointed out speciously—back 
with good money in their poc- 
kets. The munshi prevailed. 
They agreed to take me to 
Newar. 

Then the meeting broke up ; 
but the munshi stayed behind 
to smoke a cigarette with me, 
and to ‘‘ chew the rag,” as the 
soldiers say. His theme was 
regret for the good old days ; 
for, wherein he is at one with 
the excellent Dean of St Paul’s, 
my munshi is no believer in 
the theory of human progress. 
“ Things have come to a pretty 
pass,” said he, “when I have 
to wheedle and persuade to get 
you what you need. Well do 
I remember the day when I 
had but to say the word ; mule- 
drivers and suchlike durst not 
refuse for fear of my stick. 
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But now there is no more 
order or system: the State has 
forbidden beatings.” Lest you 
should misjudge him, I hasten 
to add that the munshi must 
be quite the mildest man that 
ever beat a muleteer; and 
couldn’t hurt one very much, 
however hard he tried. 

“What about the weather, 
munshi-ji? ” I asked, mindful 
of the river. “‘ Are we going 
to have more rain ? ” 

“The jaintri-log + have pro- 
phesied rain for to-morrow,’’ he 
answered cheerfully. 

“The devil they have!” 
said I. ‘‘ What, here ? ” 

“Ah, that they don’t say,” 
was the profound reply. ‘“ All 
they say is that rain will fall 
somewhere.”’ Which, when you 
come to analyse it, was a fairly 
safe prophecy. 

Finally we parted, with 
many professions of regret from 
the munshi that a sudden sick- 
ness of his wife forbade his 
guiding us next day. “ But 
you can’t miss the way,” he 
reassured me; “just over the 
crest and a straight road all 
the way.” An amiable idiot, 
thought I, as he toddled off 
into the darkness. But as to 
his idiocy I was wrong. The 
munshi had sped the parting 
guest with masterly skill. Much 
as he loved me, he could not 
bear the thought of another 
day’s fishing. 

Next day we were up betimes, 
and loaded our mules. Our 
road zigzagged steeply up 4 
spur behind the village till it 





1 Brahman soothsayers. 
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reached the crest two thousand 
feet above the river. And 
soon the sun was scorching on 
the bare hillside. There was a 
little village on the very crest. 
Already we were off the beaten 
track, Here the appearance of 
a@ white face was an event. 
The village elders turned -out 
en masse to greet me, thought- 
fully placing a seat for me in 
the shade of the headman’s 
house. I was both hot and 
tired; so, while my retinue 
pushed on, I stayed behind to 
pass the time of day with the 
elders. These worthy men were 
shocked to see a person of my 
vast importance footing it in 
the dust and heat. Heedless 
of my protests, off they sent 
@ lad to fetch a pony from the 
neighbouring slopes, the while 
they regaled me with sweet 
limes and thin-shelled walnuts, 
all very toothsome. 

The talk ran on the crops, 
a8 it always does, and on the 
malaria, which hardly a man 
of them escapes during the 
rainy season, The present 
company was a pitiable sight, 
many actually shivering and 
chattering in the grip of ague. 
But for the free days which 
the fever gives its victims, the 
whole business of the country- 
side would cease, Well could 
these people appreciate the 
latin poet’s motive—long in- 
scrutable to my schoolboy mind 
—when he prays for a quartian 
ague. Of course, when one is 
doomed to an ague of some 
sort or other, at least it had 


better be a quartian than a 
tertian, 
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Theology is not one of the 
subjects which I most  fre- 
quently discuss in the vernacu- 
lar. So when the village pundit 
really got going my knowledge 
of the bat was severely tried. 
A kindly fellow he was, but 
talkative, and, to his stay-at- 
home neighbours, clearly some- 
thing of a portent. He had 
made the pilgrimage to holy 
places many and far-flung, and 
now their names came trip- 
ping from his tongue, while 
his audience listened open- 
mouthed. He told us of Gang- 
otri, where holy Gunga, gush- 
ing from the glacier’s snout, 
first sees the light of day ; and 
of Barmoar, Chamba’s ancient 
capital below the snows, its 
village green set with moulder- 
ing shrines; of the Amarnath 
Cave beyond the happy valley 
of Kashmir; and even of 
Kali’s shrine in far Mekran, 
where men were worshipping 
before the days of Babylon, 
that great city. Most of these 
places I, too, happened to 
have seen. So he took me to 
his heart, explaining to me 
that, eschewing idolatry, he 
worshipped the one unseen God 
common to all mankind—a pil- 
grim in quest of revelation. 
Also, with that amazing scholar- 
ship which you sometimes find 
among the humblest in the East, 
he knew his scriptures and the 
metaphysical treatises thereon 
—to wit, the Vedas and Upami- 
shads—in their original San- 
serit, which, when you con- 
sider his environment, you 
must admit to be a remark- 
able feat of knowledge, com- 
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parable with us, perhaps, to 
a knowledge of the Hebrew 
Testament, and, say, St Augus- 
tine in his pristine Latin. 

So the time passed till the 
pony appeared—a real good 
sort of stocky hill-pony, though 
unshod and in poor enough 
condition. For stirrup-cup the 
pundit brought me a brass bowl 
of milk fresh from the cow. 
Now the high-caste Hindu is 
rare indeed who will allow even 
a Hindu of lesser caste to touch 
his drinking-vessel. But to 
my suggestion that his cup 
would be defiled, the pundit 
answered simply, “‘ Drink ; are 
we not both men?” There 
you have one Hindu religious 
type and an admirable one ; 
another we shall meet later. 

With some difficulty a boy was 
found to accompany me who 
was for the moment free from 
fever ; and off we started, soon 
overtaking our baggage-mules. 
At first our road ran through 
chir- pine forest and grassy 
glades, whence we got occa- 
sional glimpses of the Peneus 
where he raced and twisted in 
his gorge far below. But soon 
we plunged into dense green 
jungle: thickets of ber and 
acacias, with their villainous 
thorns, made ten times worse 
by the matted undergrowth of 
that laurel-like shrub they call 
basoonti—beloved by boar and 
panther for the cool lying that 
it gives, but plaguey stuff to 
force one’s way through. Here 
the road elected to disappear, 
and our troubles began. Often 
a load would cast itself upon 
the ground, with that devilish 
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ingenuity that only mule-loads 
possess ; almost as often we 
had to unload the mules to 
pass them through some strait 
defile between tree-trunk and 
rock. But for the pony-man, 
we should have lost our way 
a@ hundred times. On we went 
hour after hour, perspiring, 
tired, and hungry; and gradu- 
ally it grew towards evening. 
From one thought only could 
I derive the smallest consola- 
tion: our soldiery who fought, 
sweated, and swore through the 
Gurkha War in this very coun- 
try just over a hundred years 
ago, did it all attired in tight 
red-cloth tunics with leather 
stocks, and yet they survived. 
But the muleteers had no such 
thoughts to teach them “‘ sweet 
content.” It was lucky for 
the munshi that he had stayed 
behind. To judge by their 
remarks, in the heat of the 
moment they would have cheer- 
fully lynched him. They were 
large men and hasty. Still, I 
had no fears for that munshi. 
Later, no doubt, he would 
soothe them with comfortable 
words, proving conclusively 
that it was all my fault. 

But even a Himalayan short- 
cut has its ending. At last, 
nearing sunset, we scrambled 
through a particularly evil gorge 
—to reach a saddle whence we 
viewed the promised land. 
There below us, a couple of 
miles away on the river-bank, 
was the walnut grove that 
marked Newar, our destination. 
Leaving the mules to follow, 
I pushed on with the pony- 
man to arrange supplies for 
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the night. As we dropped 
down to the river, our road 
brought us to an intervening 
village on a plateau. It was 
the village of Thor—famous in 
these parts for its temple, and 
all at once we found ourselves 
on the ideal camp-site, 

Imagine a lawn of short 
green turf, some eighty yards 
square, about which are dotted 
noble shade-trees conveniently 
spaced. For its background 
give your lawn a steep forest- 
clad hill, whence gushes a 
spring whose waters are led 
to an open cistern in a quaint 
stone kiosk—to overflow 
through gargoyled spouts into 
runnels on the lawn. Front 
your lawn with a Hindu temple 
of the hills, built four-square 
round its central court, and 
turreted at its corners, with its 
slender concave gables flagged 
with great, oblong, fluted slabs 
of blue-grey stone. Over the 
whole cast the golden light and 
Shade of an October evening, 
and you will have some notion 
of Thor temple-green as we 
saw it. Need I say that we 
decided to camp on this lawn 
the gods had sent us ? 

By the spring a saffron-clad 
youth was busy polishing the 
brass ceremonial vessels of the 
temple. It seemed only tact- 
ful to obtain the temple’s bless- 
ing before we dumped our- 
Selves down at its doors; so 
hailing him in the name of 
Rama, as local etiquette de- 
mands, I put the matter to 
him. All was well. Oficourse, 


we might camp there, said he. 
** And supplies ? ”’ I suggested 
tentatively. ‘The temple will 
supply all,” was the reply; 
*‘ milk, wood, and hay for your 
beasts.” Verily, all was well. 
And in a remarkably short space 
of time the saffron-clad one 
and myself were thick as 
thieves. He ended by invit- 
ing me to see over the temple. 

We passed through the mas- 
sive iron-bound doors and. by 
a short passage to the stone- 
flagged inner court. On to 
three sides of the courtyard 
open the living rooms of the 
temple, an overhanging wooden 
baleony serving as access to 
the second storey. On the 
fourth side, facing us across 
the court, was the inner face 
of the outer wall—a plain 
fagade, against which is built 
the holy of holies, where 
the godlings live. This holy 
of holies is a small, box-like, 
vermilion-painted room, carved 
with quaint figures of the gods, 
and entered by a door so low 
that one must bend double to 
pass through it. 

So much I gathered while 
the saffron-clad one went off 
to explain my presence to the 
mahant + of the temple. -This 
good man was taking his ease 
after the toils of the day. He 
was seated on his hunkers in 
the verandah by the door of 
his cell, watching with loving 
eye a perfectly vast copper 
stew-pot as it bubbled on a 
charcoal fire glowing in a reeess 
in his verandah floor, While 








1 Chief priest. 
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he watched he meditatively 
sucked at a Gargantuan huga 
studded with brass. And about 
his neck he wore a double 
string of beads, gnarled seeds 
of the sacred Rudraksha, large 
a8 marbles. As befits a person 
of importance, his accessories 
were on a heroic scale, but 
otherwise he was _ plainly 
dressed. A cotton shirt, loin- 
cloth, and skull-cap—all none 
too clean—comprised his un- 
dress robes. Loth though I 
am to seem irreverent, I must 
confess that as he looked up, 
his old, wrinkled, dusty face, 
with its receding forehead, its 
great Roman nose and dew- 
lap, was irresistibly suggestive 
of an ancient goat. But he 
was a courteous old boy withal, 
bidding me welcome in a deep 
rumbling voice which, to con- 
tinue the farmyard similes, 
would have done credit to 
the temple’s sacred bull. 
Shortly afterwards the mules 
arrived, and we were soon 
comfortably settled for the 
night, the centre of lively in- 
terest to an admiring throng 
of neighbours. And, as ever, 
the halt, the maimed, and the 
blind came creeping out in 
their melancholy legions—one 
and all pathetically convinced 
that the sahib had but to 
raise a finger for the lame to 
leap and the blind to see. One 
in particular there was whom 
I shall never forget. As I 
waited on the lawn for dinner, 
a slow quiet woman’s voice 
broke in upon me, “ For this, 
sahib, surely you can do some- 
thing?” I turned to find 
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the speaker seated on the 
ground behind me. She was 
a hill-woman in the prime of 
life, deep-chested, with regular 
features and clear olive skin, 
dressed in the usual loose grey 
blouse and trousers tight-fitting 
below the knee, with her pic- 
turesque white kerchief drawn 
over her head and her gold 
nose-ring glinting in the lamp- 
light. She might have sat 
for Kim’s “ Woman of Sham- 
leh” grown to matronhood. As 
she spoke she bared her left leg 
to the knee, and showed it 
bloated and shapeless, drawn 
in with puckered wrinkles at 
theankle. Elephantiasis: even 
my unprofessional eye could 
diagnose that much. The 
trouble had begun twelve years 
ago, she said. Now she could 
no longer work in the fields. 
All that was left to her was to 
mind the cattle. ‘‘ And my 
malik, too, my owner,” for 80 
these unemancipated women- 
folk still talk of their husbands, 
“my malik is nearly blind. 
One eye is filmed; the other 
almost so. He, too, can no 
longer work, and we are poor. 
For him likewise you must 
do something.” The blind con- 
fidence of the woman was 
terrifying. 

And I had to betray her 
trust. That was the pity of 
it. Of course I could do 
nothing. My small store of 
drugs was meant to minister 
only to minor ills. Still, it 
was @ hard word to say, and 
when it was said, she made 
it seem all the harder. She 
did not argue or complain: 
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she simply summed up the 
position as she saw it. “‘ For 
ten years,” she said, ‘‘I have 
waited, longed, for a sahib to 
pass, but for ten years none 
came. Then you came, and 
now, you say, you can do 
nothing. Why have you not 
brought the right medicines 
with you? You are rich; it 
was easy for you. See; but 
for this leg of mine I am strong 
and fit for work. But now there 
is no hope. My days will be a 
grievous burden.” 

Her voice trailed away to 
silence; and never in the 
course of a misspent life have 
I been made to feel my own 
colossal unworthiness more 
keenly than when I met the 
steady gaze of those brown 
disappointed eyes. Miracles or 
medical missions: one or other 
they badly need in these hills. 

But even the tragedy of the 
sick was not wholly unrelieved. 
One there was who appeared 
with face swathed in ban- 
dages to demand a toothache 
cure. His was the usual theory 
to account for a decayed tooth. 
“It is a worm,” he explained 
—“‘a worm has entered into 
my tooth, and for three days 
now the pain of its gnawing 
has been such that I have 
eaten nothing.” I counselled 
extraction. He agreed—though 
without enthusiasm. ‘‘ There 
is, indeed, a hakim who'll do 
the job,” said he, “up the 
hill at Rajgarh there. Mine 
is a great tooth, and firm; 
but, they say, no tooth is too 
much for him. He splits your 
gum, and drives them out 
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with his chisel. I’ll go to him 
to-morrow.” It. was the deci- 
sion of a hero. I wished him 
god-speed. 

The sun had set in a cloud- 
less sky, but later that evening 
as I dined on the lawn the 
stars to the West were mys- 
teriously blotted out, and sheet- 
lightning began to play above 
the dark rim of the hills. Soon 
the flashes merged into an 
incessant flicker, etching the 
rounded outlines of a great 
mass of cumulus which had 
crept above the sky-line. As 
yet there was not a sound, 
though somewhere, plainly, 
there was the father and mother 
of a storm. The munshi’s sooth- 
sayers had spotted a winner 
after all. Then appeared my 
youthful friend—a saffron-clad 
Mercury—to offer me the hos- 
pitality of the gods. He bade 
me to the temple’s guest- 
chamber, kept for visiting sad- 
hus and sanyasis and the whole 
tribe of begging friars. It was 
kindly meant. But suchlike 
reverend gentry, we all know, 
are “ pitiful’? folk—after the 
manner of good Saint Aloys, 
Bishop of Blois, of whom it is 
written— 


‘* Though his cassock was swarming 
With all sorts of vermin, 
He’d not take the life of a flea!” 


I preferred to risk a wetting ; 
and long before morning the 
sky was again cloudless. 

Since the Peneus was falling 
very slowly, I had decided to 
continue my down-stream pro- 
gress next day. But mules 
there were none to be had in 
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Thor, so we were reduced to 
coolies. Next morning these 
appeared. Followed the in- 
evitable wordy warfare over 
loads. Leaving them to settle 
matters to their liking, I paid 
a farewell visit to the gods. 

This morning my tame aco- 
lyte opened the door of the 
holy of holies for me, and 
allowed me to peer in. The 
interior was disappointing. All 
I saw was a dark little cell, 
empty save for four great 
copper vessels, of which more 
anon, and a wooden litter, 
silver-plated, heaped with a 
pile of folded leopard-skins ; 
for the gods themselves—chief 
of whom is Durga, yclept ‘‘ The 
Inaccessible One,’’ wife of Shiv 
—live in secluded state in a 
side-chamber, where no pro- 
fane eye may see them. They 
are shown to the vulgar only 
at Diwali, the Feast of Lamps, 
when they are carried forth 
seated on their silver throne, 
All the gods, that is, excepting 
only the great Shiv himself— 
“ Viswanatha, Lord of All.” 
He has a separate shrine apart : 
an open alcove looking out upon 
the central court. To him I 
was allowed to pay my respects. 
I found him in his usual shape, 
the phallic emblem of life: 
here a block of polished granite, 
the size and shape of a small 
Rugby football, resting upright 
in a shallow saucer of stone. 

Of the four great copper 
vessels in the holy of holies, 
my acolyte brought out one 
for me to see. Lo and behold ! 
it was a beggar’s bowl, but 
designed by a beggar of large 
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ideas. A noble round bowl it 
was, fully eighteen inches in 
diameter: surely the bowl of 
@ prince of beggars. 

“This,” said the acolyte, 
turning the bowl in his hands, 
“is the very pattar which 
Raja Mahi Prakash of Nahan 
gave a8 a reward of victory to 
the holy Balgir, mahant of 
Thor temple, in days long past. 
He whom you saw last night 
is eleventh mahant in succes- 
sion to Balgir.”’ 

“The reason for the gift 
was in this wise,” he went on 
in answer to my question. 
“In those days, you must 
know, Raja Mahi Prakash was 
at war with the Raja of Keon- 
thal over there across the river.”’ 
And he waved a slender hand 
towards the north. “ But the 
Keonthal raja was helped by 
a fakir skilled in magic, who 
spread a miraculous sheet over 
the Keonthal army, and ren- 
dered it invulnerable. Raja 
Mahi Prakash had eaten sore 
defeat. Then his rani, a wise 
woman and devout, counselled 
him to take with him the holy 
Balgir, mahant of Thor, when 
next he should renew the cam- 
paign ; and this he did, whereby 
he conquered the Keonthal raja, 
and subdued him utterly. In 
his gratitude Raja Mahi Prak- 
ash offered Balgir any reward 


he might ask for. ‘Go to!’ 
answered Balgir. ‘I am a 
sanyasi, a beggar. What have 


I to do with riches?’ Then 
it was that the raja caused this 
very pattar to be made, and 
himself begged alms with it. 
Whereafter he gave the patiar 
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to Balgir, at the same time 
issuing a decree that every 
house in his kingdom should 
fill the bowl with grain for 
the temple at both harvests 
every year. Now three more 
bowls have been made exactly 
like it, so that the temple may 
readily collect its dues.” 

A very comfortable endow- 
ment, too—as you would agree 
if you had seen the bowls. 
Clearly, which is the way of 
beggars, the holy Balgir was 
no mean business man. 

Meanwhile the coolies had 
come to an agreement, and off 
we started. There was diffi- 
culty with the temple when 
it came to saying good-bye. 
My proffered payment was 
politely refused: it was not 
the temple’s custom, I was 
told, to sell its hospitality. 
Here, however, the medicine- 
chest did come in useful. Qui- 
nine tabloids were at a premium, 
and I made payment in kind. 

While the coolies headed 
straight for the next camp, I 
followed a guide who was to 
take me to the upper reaches 
of a burn which joins the 
Peneus on our bank some dis- 
tance short of the camping- 
ground. At the outset we 
had a tremendous climb right 
back to the tops. A mile or 
two on and we reached the 
glen by which the burn finds 
its way to the Peneus. A 
regular chasm in the hillside 
it was, and down we scrambled 
into the depths. Hot !—never 
have I known the) sun’s rays 
fiercer. In the close air of 
the gorge they melted the 


very marrow of one’s bones, 
At last we reached the shadow 
of a great rock close beside the 
stream, where a cool breeze 
played above the running water, 
and there, to avert the apoplexy 
that was imminent, I douched 
myself with water before getting 
to work. 

The stream ran fast and gin- 
clear in a series of runs and 
basins between walls of granite. 
It was a fascinating bit of 
water. Standing high on the 
rocks, and spinning far below 
me, I could follow every move- 
ment in all but the fast runs. 
Mahseer of the lesser sort there 
were in shoals. But by no 
means all the shoals were on 
the feed. At certain spots, as 
soon as my bait touched the 
water, there would be a flash 
from the depths. More often 
the shoal paid no heed what- 
ever. Afterwards, every time 
I fished these pools, my ex- 
perience was the same. At 
these favoured spots I always 
caught fish ; elsewhere I never 
moved a fin, though the shoal 
was there, and, to all appear- 
ance, feeding. Who will fathom 
the fishy mind—be it the sal- 
mon’s, the trout’s, or the mah- 
seer’s ? 

Near the burn’s mouth we 
came on a party of strolling 
conjurers and acrobats bivou- 
acked ina meadow. My guide 
assured me in a whisper that 
they were proper sons of Belial, 
and, I must admit, they had 
a rakish air about them. How- 
ever, they gave a command 
performance—to an audience 
which materialised, miracu- 
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lously, out of space. The 
tumbling was good, the con- 
juring indifferent. Then when 
I thought the show was over, 
they put on the star turn. An 
elderly miscreant toddled into 
the arena, and, thrusting out 
his tongue at us, calmly skew- 
ered it through and through 
with a large pack-needle, and 
kept on skewering as though 
he liked it. A really refined 
audience might have been dis- 
gusted. But in the Himalayas 
ours are simple tastes. Here 
he brought the house down. 

Towards evening we arrived 
at Krookna, our next camping- 
ground, where was a single 
hut, inhabited by a farmer 
and the elderly dame his wife. 
I had been told great tales 
of Krookna camping-ground, 
where, they said, was a charm- 
ing grove of shade-trees close 
above the river. The grove 
was there. But we had reck- 
oned without the Gujars— 
nomad herdsmen, who come 
to graze their buffaloes in 
these sub-alpine meadows of 
@ summer. It was the season 
of their autumn migration back 
to the plains, and they had 
forestalled us. They held the 
grove in strength, and their 
buffaloes had thoroughly fouled 
its precincts. Possession vaut 
titre. Perforce we had to camp 
outside in a stony, shadeless, 
fly-infested spot. 

They are truculent customers 
these Gujars, caring remarkably 
little for the law of the lands 
where their wanderings take 
them. Also, this encampment 
owned some most. efficient 
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watch - dogs — heavily built 
sheep-dogs, mustard-coloured, 
with cropped ears. Their 
owners assured me that these 
dogs would tackle anything 
that breathed. “ Judging by 
their attitude towards a humble 
stranger, I don’t doubt it. 

As the sun was setting, the 
peace of the camp was rudely 
disturbed. There was a sudden 
outburst of shouting, the ground 
shook, and the stud-bull of 
the Gujars’ buffalo herd burst 
in upon us in hot pursuit of 
@ lady-love. A buffalo bull is 
by no means the least of 
God’s creatures, and this was 
a particularly lusty specimen. 
He missed my tent by inches. 
It is a popular superstition 
that all the world loves a lover. 
Anathema sit! I felt no love 
for that bull buffalo. I felt 
as one might feel who, adrift in 
a skiff, has just been grazed by 
an Atlantic liner. 

That night my reputation as 
a doctor suffered yet another 
rude blow. This time, however, 
my patient was only a buffalo 
calf. From the graphic details 
given me by a deputation of 
Gujars assembled outside my 
tent, I judged his condition to 
be critical. He was swelling 
like the frog in the fable, with 
every prospect of like results. 
A windy colic. Unfortunately, 
first aid for flatulent calves 
formed no part of my educa- 
tion. I prescribed the simple 
treatment familiar to horse- 
masters; but I felt that they 
had expected better things. 

As you may have gathered, 
during my stay at Krookna I 
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had ample opportunity to study 
the social life of the water- 
buffalo at first hand, and gradu- 
ally a conviction grew upon 
me—at least, almost a con- 
viction. It was this. Had I 
the choice of my embodiment 
in a future avatar, I would 
elect to be a Gujar’s water- 
buffalo. Just think of the life 
he leads! As the seasons 
change he makes a lazy pro- 
gress from grazing-ground to 
grazing-ground. Wherever the 
climate is salubrious and the 
grazing rich, there you will 
find the water-buffalo. No 
moneyed hypochondriac goes 
the round of health - resorts 
more sedulously. He has no 
enemies. His only duties are 
to live long and procreate his 
species, with a due yield of 
milk from the sex concerned. 
Only one doubt haunts me. 
It is not that the water- 
buffalo is ugly. He ts ugly— 
hideous, in fact. But, after 
all, no more so than lots of 
people whom one knows and 
esteems most highly. No; it 
is the thought of a decrepit 
old age—so decrepit that even 
the leisurely march between 
the grazing-grounds is no longer 
possible. Have you ever seen 
the vultures at work, and the 
living death of the beast who 
falls by the wayside ? 

After dinner that night Mu- 
hammed Din, my orderly, came 
for his usual chat. He is a 
Gakkhar, is Muhammed Din, 
from that Salt Range country 
away beyond the Jhelum 
whence comes the flower of 
our Mussalman soldiery. If you 
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would read an early account 
of the Gakkhars, turn to the 
pages of Ferishta the Moghul 
historian. There you will find 
how they hung on the flanks 
of every invader from the 
North, refusing to submit till 
they were all but exterminated. 
In those days, belike, they 
were little better than pagan 
fetishers ; but, of course, they 
have long since accepted Islam, 
as indeed have all the other 
tribes of the Salt Range. 

As is the way of Gakkhars, 
Muhammed Din is poor but 
proud. Much of the tribe’s 
ancestral land has been alien- 
ated. But even in these demo- 
cratic days the claim to Gak- 
khar blood is accounted no 
mean thing. You may still 
hear the poorest of them ad- 
dressed as “raja-ji” by his 
less high-born neighbours—a 
royal title of respect; and a 
Hindu title, too, be it noted, 
though both his forbears and 
theirs have been Mussalmans 
these many centuries. 

To-night the sight of the 
Gujar dogs had provided Mu- 
hammed Din with a congenial 
theme. They were but poor 
creatures, he assured me, be- 
side the dogs of his maternal 
uncle, a certain retired subahdar 
near Jhelum. In proof of 
which he told me the follow- 
ing Homeric tale. 

** ‘When the Shahzada ”—the 
Prince of Wales—‘‘came out 
to India,” said he, “‘ he passed 
through Jhelum on his way to 
Peshawar. As you know, the 
Shahzada insisted everywhere 
that he should see the old 
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soldiers ; so all the pensioners 
of the district were summoned 
to Jhelum that they might pay 
him their respects. My uncle 
went with the rest, leaving his 
house without a man in it. 
Instead, he left behind him his 
two dogs. 

“Knowing my uncle to be 
gone, a gang of thieves—twelve 
men—came to his house the 
same night to rob jit; it is in 
a lonely place, with none in 
call. The thieves beat upon 
the door, threatening to burn 
the house if they were not 
admitted. My uncle’s zenana 
was alone within. She called 
to them to wait until she had 
put on some clothes. This 
gave her time to unchain the 
two dogs. Then she threw 
open the door. 

“Sahib, as I say, there were 
twelve men. These dogs killed 
two on the threshold—tore out 
their throats. Two more they 
killed as the gang started to 
run. Two more they caught 
and killed at the gate. Six 
dead men, sahib! Of the 
rest, two crawled into a drain 
and so saved their lives, and 
two more climbed a tree. There 
the dogs watched them till 
morning, when the police came 
to take them. Of the whole 
twelve, only two escaped. 

** Next day came the zaildar, 
the police captain, and the 
Deputy Commissioner. They 
saw the dead and they saw the 
dogs, and they offered my uncle 
any price he liked to ask for his 
dogs, promising him a police- 
guard in lieu. But my uncle 
refused: a man does not sell 
such dogs.” And, knowing 
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the way of Indian thieves with 
women, I agreed that it would 
be a poor sort of man that 
did. 

Here at Krookna my body- 
guard was strengthened by the 
arrival of a new-comer, A 
merry little man he was, with 
white ‘‘Gandhi’”’ cap perched 
jauntily above his chubby face, 
and a pair of plump dimpled 
legs protruding from a most 
exiguous dhoti. Outwardly, 
there was nothing whatever 
to connect him with le sport. 
In fact, he looked the com- 
fortable shopkeeper to the life. 
“You,” said I, sizing him up, 
“you are a banya, a shop- 
keeper ; what can you know of 
fishing or the pursuit of game ? ” 
“A banya!” cried he, with a 
crow of pure delight, the like 
of which one so rarely hears 
from an Indian. “Good grac- 
ious, no; I’m the postmaster.” 
And so, it turned out, he was, 
though his qualifications were 
of a sort rarely demanded by 
the Postmaster-General. He 
could swim like a fish—that 
was all. You see, the postal 
route from the railway to the 
State capital crosses the Peneus 
at Krookna, and Primoo—for 
that was the little man’s name 
—never failed to deliver the 
goods in any state of the water. 
Primoo, you must admit, was 
the right man in the right 
place. Also, he was a thorough 
sportsman. 

I spent several peaceful happy 
days at Krookna. The Peneus, 
obstinately, ran high and dirty : 
Primoo duce, I fished it regu- 
larly—without success. But its 
tributary aforesaid never failed 
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to yield me half a dozen game 
little fish up to three Ib. or so. 
The surrounding hills were 
full of game. There were 
panther-tracks everywhere, and 
both bear and sambhur lived 
on the mountain-side behind 
our camp—not to mention 
the silver pheasant and jungle- 
fowl, who jeered at us at dawn 
and dusk from the tangle of 
thorn and basoonti on the slopes 
above us. At this season the 
undergrowth is absolutely im- 
penetrable. Once only did I 
allow myself to be lured by 
Primoo in pursuit of these ill- 
omened fowls. It was a broil- 
ing afternoon ; the surface was 
steep yielding shale, and visi- 
bility was limited to a few 
feet. At the end of half an 
hour’s obstacle race through 
the thorn—crawling bent double 
to evade trailing festoons of 
wholly unbreakable creeper,—I 
was drenched with sweat and 
bleeding from countless hon- 
ourable wounds. So I called a 
halt. An occasional pheasant 
had, it is true, departed with 
a@ derisive chuckle when he 
heard us crashing down upon 
him, but we had seen nothing. 
The sun was setting, so Primoo, 
ever resourceful, climbed a tree 
in the hope of spotting some 
unwary victim as he fluttered 
up to roost for the night. I 
did not even remonstrate. No; 
I was ripe to murder these 
pheasants on their nests—had 
they kept nests in October. 
Then came the day to bid 
farewell to Krookna with its 
Gujars and its hut, and to start 
on our return journey up-stream. 
At the last moment the old 


dame of the hut, an audacious 
wretch, actually declined pay- 
ment for the milk and wood she 
had supplied us with. I soon 
dealt with her as she deserved, 
And so we started. This time 
we had mules for transport, 
and were going by a different 
route to a new camp on the 
farther shore. Primoo warned 
us that we should find the ford 
a bad one. 

Primoo and I reached the 
ford well ahead of the mules. 
After he had plunged about 
to find the safest crossing, we 
launched forth together into 
the deep. In the pride of my 
heart I refused his proffered 
hand. So I was swept down 
fully forty yards, while he 
crossed gaily straight to the 
other side. It was humiliating. 
But Primoo, you see, is what 
they call locally a mullah—a 
waterman, that is, born and 
bred to the game,—nothing 
whatever to do with the re- 
ligious gentleman, mad or other- 
wise, whom you read of in 
the papers from time to time ; 
and your out-and-out mullahs 
are very few and far between. 

While we waited for the 
mules I spread my shirt on a 
bush to dry, and then mounted 
a@ natural minnow. It brought 
me a very game five-pounder, 
the first success of the trip 
achieved in the Peneus. Here 
by the river it was that we 
happened on three little cairns 
of weathered rough - hewn 
stone, the central cairn about 
twice the size of the other 
two. These, Primoo told me, 
were relics of the days of satti : 
two wives had burnt them- 
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selves here on the funeral pyre 
of a husband long deceased. 
“But that was long ago,” he 
added thoughtfully, gazing at 
the little heaps of moss-grown 
stone. ‘“ You don’t catch them 
doing it now. No; wives are 
not what they were—wives 
are not what they were.” And 
Primoo shook his head as one 
who ponders on some secret 
SOITOW. 

Meanwhile the mules had 
reached the ford, but one look 
at the current had been more 
than enough for the muleteers. 
A water carnival, they de- 
cided, formed no part of their 
contract. I returned to find 
my goods and chattels neatly 
piled on the farther shore, 
where the muleteers had off- 
loaded. It was one of these 
situations which are sent to 
try us. But again Primoo 
proved my salvation. He 
crossed, seized a bundle, and 
floundered back with it to my 
bank. The muleteers watched 
him with languid interest. But 
even a muleteer has some 
sense of shame. One of them 
there was, a regular Goliath 
of a man, whose conscience 
began to prick him. At Pri- 
moo’s third journey he was 
fired with the desire to help. 
So you might have seen them 
entering the water together, 
each with a bundle on his 
back, and Goliath, pale but 
determined, with a very firm 
grasp of little Primoo’s hand. 
Between them both they fin- 
ished the portage safely. 

Now the time had come for 
Primoo to leave me; the post- 
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office called. Before we parted 
I suggested a drink—he had 
earned one. Primoo beamed. 
A cup presented no difficulties. 
When I had produced the 
bottle, Primoo squatted on the 
ground and gaped like an 
expectant fledgling, directing 
the stream into his mouth with 
a dexterous palm. He took 
down a good half-pint of “ Haig 
and Haig” in one act, and 
seemed all the better for it. 
“Now, Primoo, you’re warm 
again,” chorused the specta- 
tors; ‘‘now you needn’t fear 
a return of your ague brought 
on by the chill.” 

And s0, my ten days’ leave 
over, I wended my way home 
again—refreshed. Judged by 
the weight of the basket, the 
expedition had been a failure ; 
but at least there went back 
with me memories of a kindly 
people in a very pleasant land. 
Your politician, of course, 
would think otherwise. An 
ignorant and brutish peasantry, 
he would call them, groaning 
under a _ repressive Govern- 
ment. Perhaps; it all de- 
pends on the point of view. 
Agitators are not encouraged 
in Indian States. The political 
serpent has not yet entered 
into this Garden of Eden, and’ 
all concerned are the happier 
for it, say I. ‘For anglers and 
meek quiet-spirited men are free 
from those high, those rest- 
less thoughts which corrode 
the sweets of life.’”” Thus spoke 
Isaac Walton, Father of Ang- 
lers. Let him speak for these, 
my unsophisticated friends— 
and for me. 
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WELL, ’'M ——! 


THE appearance of French 
Dragoons on the roads round 
our billets led us to believe 
that some of our Allies were 
quartered near us. We there- 
fore questioned these horse- 
men as to who they were and 
where they lay. They said 
politely that they did not 
understand us, and rode away. 
They were not going to give 
away any military informa- 
tion to any strangers what- 
ever. Thomas Atkins would 
have been different. He would 
have been bursting with in- 
formation, and all of it would 
have been wrong. However, 
we found out at last that 
our French friends were bil- 
leted at a village a few miles 
distant from our own. 

It was then that the con- 
science of Mullet started prick- 
ing. The best of good fellows 
is Mullet, but he’s too kind to 
his conscience. He has spoilt it, 
spared the rod, and often he is 
sorry. That would not matter 
in the least. In fact it would 
Serve Mullet right. But the 
trouble often involves others 
besides him. Now if he had said 
to his conscience on the present 
occasion, ‘‘ You shut up. Who 
asked your opinion?” we 
should have been spared much. 
But, of course, Mullet could 
hever speak to his conscience 
like that. What he did was 
to say to us, “ Look here, I 
feel it’s up to us to go and call 
on that French regiment. I 


think we ought to go.” And 
we said, “Oh, go to blazes.” 
The Educated One said he had 
heard that the French had no 
messes, but fed in cafés. And 
the Mullet said that must be 
nonsense, because how could 
young officers be brought up 
properly at cafés? And I 
said, ‘‘Yes, but are they 
brought up properly, Mullet ? ” 
And he said I had evidently 
not read much military history. 
Nor have I. But then neither 
has he. And besides, military 
history is about general officers, 
not young officers. 

Of course, Mullet’s conscience 
had its way, and we decided to 
go. The Educated One could 
talk a little French, we others 
scarcely a word. But we toted 
along our interpreter, who lived 
in our H.Q. Mess, and was 
quite a decent little chap. He 
was almost more British than 
we were, had anglicised his 
French uniform, and always 
pronounced Corps “‘ Corpse.” 
We hoped he’d see us through 
the worst of the business, but 
he didn’t. The C.O. was away 
on leave, but we purposely 
didn’t wait till he came back, 
because he was rather too 
British for the job, and averse 
to foreigners. We knew he’d 
like our going, because he was 
great on the Entente, and said 
the French were our hosts and 
that sort of thing. The Edu- 
cated One says if they’re hosts, 


we re paying guests. 
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Well, we arrived at the French 
colonel’s quarters. I believe 
he wasn’t really a colonel; 
but with senior officers it’s as 
well to be on the safe side, 
especially when they are for- 
eigners, and he didn’t seem to 
mind being called mon colonel. 

By Jove! he was the devil 
of a fellow. As Mullet said 
afterwards, he was the sort of 
colonel who never leaves off 
being a colonel, who would go 
on being a colonel in bed in 
pyjamas, or even during a good 
hunt with his hat bashed over 
his eyes and his stock all 
nowhere. Mind you, he was 
jolly decent, suave, and all 
that, but immeasurably great. 
We felt we were in a Presence. 
The Educated One said that 
he for one liked that sort of 
thing, and that there was a 
great deal too little of it in our 
service. But then he’s always 
expressing unusual opinions dif- 
ferent from other people’s. He 
can’t help it, being brainy. 

Our interpreter wasn’t al- 
lowed near the Presence, be- 
cause he was not an officer, 
but merely an aspirant; and 
we learnt later that the French 
colonel looked on all French 
interpreters as embusqués. So 
he was hustled off somewhere, 
and we were left to face the 
Presence alone. The call was 
a bit of an ordeal to us, any- 
way. The French colonel was 
much too great a man ever to 
feel unhinged. The Educated 
One lost command of what 
little French he had, and could 
only pass the time of day. 
We chipped in with “Sales 
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Boches”’ and a good many 
“Oui, oui’s,” but that didn’t 
carry us very far. 

The colonel was seated at a 
table covered with returns and 
the usual paper rubbish. We 
could see that, even though it 
was all in French. There was 
something terribly familiar 
about them. And then the 
Mullet had a brain-wave, and 
pointing at the papers said, 
“Papier” and “ Neigé,” mean- 
ing, of course, ‘“‘ Snowed under, 
sir, as we are.” By Jove! the 
Frenchman jumped to it at 
once. He dashed the papers 
about, and simply shouted out 
“* Neige, non—avalanche !”’ and 
then he fairly let himself go 
about reports and returns and 
paper work, just as we do. 
I thought to myself that’s the 
one touch that makes the world 
akin, and I wished I could have 
put it in French. 

But after that things went 
easier. The colonel said he 
hoped to return our call soon. 
An orderly whom he had sent 
off on our arrival came back 
and made some report, just as 
we were heaving ourselves up 
and saying we really must be 
going. But the colonel shook 
his forefinger at us and said, 
“No; follow me.” We went 
out with him into the village 
street, and there were the whole 
of his officers drawn up. Be- 
hind them were about fifty led 
horses. The colonel said, point- 
ing to the officers, “‘ My offi- 
cers,” and then pointing to the 
horses, “‘Some of my horses.” 
It was always “my ” with him, 
not “ our,” as we should have 
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said. We were then walked 
down the officers and intro- 
duced, and they clicked their 
heels and bowed from the waist. 
Presently we arrived at a sort 
of little fellow of the young 
officer type. He was wearing 
some decorations, including the 
Croix de Guerre, slung on any- 
how, like prize medals won at 
a bicycle race. ‘“‘ This brave 
little fellow,” said the colonel, 
seizing him between finger and 
thumb by the dexter ear, “‘ won 
the first Croix de Guerre in 
my regiment.” Of course, we 
were all frightfully sorry for 
the poor little beast. We 
thought the colonel must have 
a down on him, or was pulling 
his leg or something. But 
that’s just where we were 
wrong. Why, he was as pleased 
as Punch, and in public too, 
with all the other fellows look- 
ing on, and they were just as 
pleased too. They all simply 
loved it. Releasing the ear, 
the colonel slapped the hero’s 
near cheek playfully, and said 
that he hoped to come and 
return our call very soon, and 
that he’d bring some of his 
officers with him. Then we 
did the horses. Mullet, who is 
horsey, said they showed blood, 
but were on the whole a weedy 
lot, and a lot of them were 
crocks. Still Mullet said, 
“Blood will tell. Give me 
blood—no matter what else.” 
That’s what Mullet said. And 
the Educated One kept on 
Saying, “Ah, sang pur, mon 
colonel,” and we kept on 
Saying, “Trés bon” till our 
mouths fairly ached. Person- 


ally, when a subaltern shows 
me round his squadron or his 
section and stops in front of 
every single horse for me to 
say something about and ad- 
mire, I never know what to 
say. He says, ‘‘ Now, there’s 
blood for you,” or “ That’s a 
nailing good wheeler,” or “‘ Now 
there’s a horse,” and every- 
thing I say sounds so hollow. 

Well, after the horses, the 
colonel, as if for the first time 
of asking, said, “‘I hope to 
have the pleasure of calling on 
your splendid regiment shortly, 
and shall bring all my officers.”’ 
‘“What was that he said?” 
I gasped out to the Educated 
One. ‘Surely not ‘tous mes 
officiers’?”’ The Educated 
One grinned horribly (for he 
wasn’t running the H.Q. Mess, 
and I was), and said, ‘ Put 
into idiomatic English, the ex- 
act words the colonel used were 
‘every man-jack of them.’ ” 

I am a pretty quick thinker, 
and I at once thought of our 
cook. He is a butcher by 
trade, and cooks just as a 
butcher would cook—stewed 
gobbets are his favourite pro- 
ductions. He is quite unfit 
to feed Britishers, let alone 
Frenchmen; and then I re- 
membered that in some French 
regiments, Parisian chefs simply 
jostle one another, and, of 
course, they all go to the 
Officers’ messes. You may ime 
agine I was pretty well worried 
about it all, especially when 
the Educated One had the 
folly to press them all to come 
to lunch. 

Some asses had told us that 
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the French always kissed people 
on both cheeks when they said 
good-bye. Of course, I knew 
it was a joke—rather a dis- 
gusting one,—and no one at- 
tempted to kiss us. I couldn’t 
imagine that colonel kissing 
any one—even his grandmother. 
After shaking hands all round, 
just as we were going the 
colonel said, ‘“‘I hope to give 
myself the very great pleasure 
of calling on your very gallant 
regiment very soon. I shall 
bring the whole of my regiment 
with me.” 

My eye! that was a parting 
blow. The 0.0. was due next 
day, and some one would have 
to break it to him. That French 
colonel was evidently of a 
coming-on disposition. We 
questioned the interpreter about 
this, and his explanation was 
that the colonel had liked us at 
first, and had gone on liking 
us more and more. And the 
more he liked us, the more of 
his regiment he wanted to call 
on us, until at last nothing 
less than the whole lot would 
do. The interpreter said that 
Frenchmen were like that ; and 
the Educated One said, “‘ Like 
what? Bons camarades?” 
And the interpreter said, ‘‘ No, 
not that’’; and not love at 
first sight either, as Mullet 
suggested. Naturally there is 
no English word for a habit 
that doesn’t exist in England. 
Why should there be? Well, 
all I could say was that I wished 
we hadn’t been so infernally 
likeable. As I kept telling the 
other two during our ride back, 
we and they are so frightfully 
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different; and that -always 
leads to cross-purposes. We 
should never have dreamt of 
bringing the whole regiment to 
call on anybody, no matter 
how we had liked them. So 
how could we have dreamt 
that they’d go and do it? I 
do believe we are the most 
hospitable regiment in the ser- 
vice; but with a battered tin 
mug and plate apiece, and a 
butcher to cook and a dirty 
estaminet to feed in, we felt 
that this was rather beyond 
our powers. With those twenty 
Frenchmen, all nourished by 
Parisian chefs, let alone the 
four hundred odd O.R.’s, we 
felt we should come out of it 
rather badly. That ride back 
to billets was a fairly melan- 
choly business. We had let 
the regiment in, and we knew 
exactly how the old man 
would take it. He’d be awfully 
pleased at our having been 
over to seal the Entente (as he 
put it), and jolly glad he’d 
been away on leave and hadn’t 
to go himself; and then when 
we let on that a whole French 
regiment was coming to return 
the call, he’d turn and bite us, 
and quite forget all about his 
jolly old Entente. 

The Educated One, who has 
a mind of sorts—having done 
the Staff College,—brightened 
us after tea a little by trans- 
lating that afternoon’s events 
into English. He said it went 
something like this. The French 
regiment might have sent some 
of their fellows to call on us. 
First there’d be our own C.O., 
looking larger and more British 
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than ever. He’d go out of his 
way to give the Frenchmen to 
understand that he was a per- 
fect nincompoop, without an 
idea in his head, whereas he is 
about the most subtle fellow 
going. He may seem a bit 
slow, but he is thinking all the 
time—that’s why he pretends 
to stutter. It’s only done to 
deceive the other fellow and 
give himself time to think, or 
during periods of great emotion. 
He’d clearly perceive, although 
he hates advertising and swank, 
that we should have to let the 
Frenchmen know we had a 
V.C. in the regiment, and he’d 
send you off, Mullet, to collect 
a few of our less disreputable- 
looking officers to be introduced, 
and he’d say, ‘‘Don’t forget 
Sniffkins, Mullet.’’ Well, these 
fellows would come dropping 
in, and the lad Sniffkins, V.C., 
most unwillingly, with them. 
Then they’d all be introduced, 
and our Old Man would come 
to Sniffkins and just introduce 
him and say nothing. And 
the Frenchmen wouldn’t notice 
anything, because Sniffkins 
would be looking more of a 
worm than he usually does. 
He’d probably try to sneak off 
here, thinking the business was 
Over, but we should see to 
that. Then our Old Man would 
lead their representative away 
to a corner, because he’s fright- 
fully tactful, and would be 
feeling for that wretched lad 
all the time; and he’d get 
between the Frenchman and 
the victim, and jerk his head 
towards Sniffkins and gasp out, 
‘That lad over there won us 
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our first V.C.” He’d manage 
to convey that lots more V.C.’s 
were merely a matter of time. 
The Frenchman on hearing this 
would immediately throw three 
back somersaults, if not four, 
and would make every effort 
to break away and pinch the 
cheek of our Sniffkins. But 
our Old Man would hold him 
in a close clinch, of course, and 
prevent the emotions running 
away with him, because if 
he had pinched Sniffkins, the 
worm would have turned and 
landed him one. You, Mullet, 
would have watched all this, 
and at the right time you’d 
say, “You can off it now, 
Sniffy,’”? and wouldn’t Sniffy 
off it! 

Well, all this rot of the 
Educated One cheered us up 
a bit, but we couldn’t get 
away from two facts—one being 
that a whole French regiment 
was coming to call, and the 
other that one of us three 
would have to break it to our 
Old Man next day when he was 
back from leave. We had the 
greatest difficulty in deciding 
which of us had the most tact. 
I pointed to Mullet as being 
the one to do it. He was dis- 
tinctly—pro tem.—Pa’s pet. I 
made everything plain sailing 
for him by suggesting to him 
how he should begin and when. 
I suggested the opening words, 
what points to emphasise, such 
as sealing the Entente, and so 
on. Then Mullet turned on 
me quite nastily, and said, 
“Look here, old man, you 
seem to know such a darned 
lot about it that you’re clearly 
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the one for the job.” I said, 
“In theory—yes, Mullet; but 
in practice—no.” And then 
we combined against the Edu- 
cated One, and asked him to 
make some practical use of all 
his silly Camberley theories, 
and he talked a lot of rot; 
and finally we decided to await 
inspiration, and anyway leave 
it till to-morrow. 

The 0.0. returned next day 
—rather cross. He talked of a 
bad crossing and an insolent 
R.S.O., and one thing and an- 
other. But the truth is he’s 
very domesticated, and family 
partings are very bad for him 
at the time (and for other people 
afterwards). It came out later 
that there had been one of 
those awful last-night-of-leave 
beanos in town—a theatre and 
a supper, and all sorts of make- 
believe cheerio, and then the 
festive scene at the leave-train 
and more make-believe. That 
fairly puts the lid on it with 
the truly domesticated. It’s 
bad enough for bachelors with 
no. bowels. 

Anyway, it was quite out of 
the question to break ground 
that day. But next morning, 
when things were less tense, 
Mullet started in, in a breezy 
Santa Fairy Ann sort of way. 
He told the ©.0. about our 
call and the Croix de Guerre 
having its ear pinched; and 
the Old Man was tickled to 
death, and said, “No! did 
he? What had the poor 
blighter done?” And Mullet 


said he hadn’t done anything, 
and that he seemed to like it; 
and the C.O. 


said, ‘* Well, 
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I’m —-!” He never quite 
completes the sentence since 
being married. 

Then I chipped in, sort of 
leading up to the awful finale. 
I said that the French were 
quite different to us. And the 
C.0O. said, without thinking, 
“Thank God.” ‘‘ What Jones 
was driving at, colonel,’ con- 
tinued Mullet, “‘ was that the 
French colonel sort of took to 
us, and got to like us more 
and more. He said he’d return 
the call pretty soon, and bring 
some of his officers. He didn’t 
say exactly how many, and, 
of course, he might bring rather 
a crowd—one never knows with 
foreigners, does one ? ” 

The Old Man wasn’t the 
least alarmed at this. He was 
rather pleased at the idea of 
the call being returned, and 
hazarded a guess that the 
French colonel would bring 
(here he scratched his head)— 
well, the usual number of offi- 
cers. He began to talk also 
of having to be away “ some- 
where up the line ” for the next 
few days. And we had to point 
out that, if he absented himself, 
the Entente would come un- 
sealed. He didn’t like that so 
much, but he saw our point. 
We now called up our reserve— 
to wit, the Educated One. He 
came in and said in as jaunty 
a way a8 possible: ‘ Well, sir, 
have they broken it to you 
that the whole of the officers 
of that French regiment we 
called on are coming to return 
our call? ” 

By Jove! there was a bit 
of a breeze at this. However, 
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on the whole, and Mullet and 
I having as it were prepared 
him for it, the 0.0. was fairly 
tame. He only said that he 
wished we hadn’t gone poking 
our noses into French regiments, 
causing trouble. However, we 
smoothed it over. We said 
all we wanted were a few 
tumblers, and we could raise 
them from the estaminet, and 
the 0.0. said, ‘‘ What, the kind 
that break?” And Maullet 
said, ‘““ Not a chance of it, sir. 
Why, you might sit on ’em.” 

“ But,” said the Old Man, 
“that’s just it— they must 
break. What’s going to hap- 
pen, I’d like to know, when we 
throw them over our heads 
after drinking their healths and 
they don’t break? Why— 
they’d say they had been in- 
sulted.” 

He was a little involved, 
but his meaning was clear, of 
course. But the Educated One 
intervened here. He said with 
that air of finality that only a 
young captain who had been 
through the Staff College could 
use to a colonel who hadn’t— 

“Oh, that glass - breaking 
business, colonel, went out with 
Napoleon, A.D. Waterloo. Some 
of our Trades Union Cavalry 
Regiments may still do it. 
But that’s only because they 
think it’s smart to break crested 
glasses ; and the Boches do it, 
of course, because they’re swine, 
and don’t use crested glasses.” 

That soothed the Old Man 
a bit, and we went on to talk 
of what drinks we should give 
them. The Educated One de- 
cided this also. He’s never at 


a loss for decisions, but they 
are usually wrong. He settled 
that cognac was the only tipple 
we could offer to Frenchmen 
of field rank, bistouilles to 
captains, and sirops for sub- 
alterns. He assured us they 
never drank anything else ex- 
cept absinthe, and that was a 
poison we couldn’t allow them ; 
and sweet champagne at funer- 
als and weddings, and the 
present occasion was neither. 
We pleaded for something less 
rot-gut for the subalterns, but 
the Educated One was quite 
adamant about this. He said 
they liked pink ones best, and 
preferred them with pastry that 
burst on being bitten, and let 
out cream and noxious vapours. 
So I was told off to lay in tum- 
blers and things and raise the 
different liquors. The butcher 
was warned that he’d have to 
put his best foot forward, or 
he’d lose his next leave, which 
by dead reckoning was due in 
about eighteen months’ time. 
But, of course, we had only 
put off the evil day. The C.O. 
hadn’t an idea that the whole 
regiment was coming to call. 
We thought, however, that we 
had done enough for one day, 
and decided to await inspira- 
tion again. 

The first thing that arrived 
next morning was an applica- 
tion from Sniffkins for the 
Flying Corps. Some asses had 
been pulling his leg about the 
part he’d have to play in this 
awful business, and he’d fairly 
got the wind up. But if 
Master Sniffkins thought he 
was going to fly away out of 
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trouble, he soon learnt his 
mistake. The 0.0., of course, 
didn’t know why he- had 
applied, but he wasn’t going 
to let a promising young officer 
leave the regiment. So he 
just said in the kindest way 
possible, ‘‘ Look here, Sniffkins, 
I don’t think you’d be much 
of a loss to us. The regiment 
could do without you, but 
just at present we can’t do 
without your V.C. So till we 
collect a few more you'll have 
to stay. I shan’t forward your 
application.” 

At that time an application 
for the Flying Corps had to be 
forwarded, but Sniffkins is quite 
a decent lad, and when things 
were put to him nicely like 
that he saw it wouldn’t do, and 
withdrew it. 

After dinner that night we 
all waited for Mullet to begin. 
But he was nervous, and tried 
rum. But instead of screwing 
up his courage to the sticking- 
point, he screwed himself up 
into an almost maudlin state, 
and kept on about the Entente, 
and how nice it would be to 
really get to know a French 
regiment, and send them a 
regimental card every Christ- 
mas. At last the 0.0. said— 

“I think we’ve had about 
enough for one night of your 
French friends, Mullet. If you 
want to talk shop or slop (we 
were never allowed to in my 
day), you’d better——” 

** But what I wanted to say, 
sir,” maundered on Mullet, 
“was about that French 
colonel.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the C.O. 
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soothingly, “‘we’ll label him 
cognac as soon as he comes, 
and his subalterns, pink rot-gut. 
Jones will see to that. Jones 
won’t mix them up; will you, 
Jones % ” 

And I said, of course, it 
would be all right. And I 
added, “That French colonel 
is—excuse the expression, sir— 
a hell of a fellow, quite different 
from——”’ (I was nearly saying 
“You, sir,” but thought “ our 
colonels ” safer). ‘‘ He’ll pro- 
bably bring a dozen or s0 
orderlies, and each officer’ll 
have a brace or more, I ex- 
pect.” 

“Oh, let ’em all come,” 
burst out the C.O., uncon- 
sciously pronouncing his own 
doom, and saving us the busi- 
ness of breaking it to him. 

“That’s just it, sir,” said 
Mullet. ‘‘ They are all coming 
—colonel, officers, and the whole 
regiment.” 

The 0.0. had only time to 
gasp, “ Well, I’m ——!” I 
really believe he would have 
finished it that time, but he 
was called away to the tele- 
phone. 

Perhaps I ought to explain 
here that soldiering in France 
did not consist of a giddy 
round of social amenities, of 
which that unfortunate call 
was but one example—far from 
it. We were out of the trenches 
only for a few days’ rest, and 
very tiring work we found it. 
We didn’t lie about in the 
pleasant green grass of French 
orchards. That would have 
been restful, but not tech- 
nically a rest. Of course, we 
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were glad to get out of the 
trenches, especially if we were 
in a hot part of the line, and 
if mining experts looked at 
tubs of water and shook their 
heads and said that they sup- 
posed we should “go up” in 
seven or eight days’ time. But, 
on the other hand, providing 
it was to a fairly quiet part of 
the line, we were sometimes 
quite glad to get back to com- 
parative peace. 

We had had five days of rest, 
and had quite completed our 
harbour stow, a8 my batman, 
who had been a sailor, put it. 
Our buttons and boots were 
bright, we had been ironed, 
laundered, bathed, and had 
once more assumed the light 
springing footstep of the 
Cameron men instead of the 
trench crawl. We were now 
fit to look at, and we were 
being looked at by all sorts of 
Brass Hats, and we were in 
the middle of all sorts of com- 
petitions, professional and spor- 
tive, and there were gaffs every 
hight. 

The colonel came back from 
the telephone beaming. He 
announced that we were to 
“stand to ” at an hour’s notice, 
realy to move up into the line 
again. ‘So you can just send 
the interpreter over to your 
French friends, Mullet, to say 
how sorry we are that we shall 
be away, and that they mustn’t 
trouble to call. No—leave re- 
mains open.” So that was all 
right. 

Next day the interpreter went 
Over and found that, for the 
Same reasons as ourselves, the 
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French had received similar 
stand-by orders. But three of 
their fellows came back with 
him to return the call. 

Mullet, who edits and writes 
nearly all the rot in our regi- 
mental trench quarterly, put 
the foregoing into the next 
issue; and he swears that 
through sources only known to 
a really capable editor, he 
obtained the following French 
version of the calls :— 

“They were awkward shy 
fellows, those Englishmen. Yet 
they meant well, and were 
doing what they could to seal 
the bond which unites our two 
great nations. They were the 
first of their kind we had seen 
at close quarters, and we liked 
the looks of them. For all 
their awkwardness, they pos- 
sessed an air of extreme good 
breeding ; and we liked their 
uniform. Ours may be prettier 
than theirs, but we do not have 
such cloth, such a cut, and such 
leather. Especially I admired 
their riding-breeches and boots. 
And those little short thick 
spurs, worn high up on the 
heel, and with the straps of 
just the right length. The true 
chic ! 

‘** Our commandant is a better 
showman than the great Rosbif 
who commands their regiment, 
Be sure, when they were call- 
ing on us, that he did not 
forget our little André, who 
joyfully obeyed his comman- 
dant’s summons to come and 
be shown off to the English. 
How pleased our little hero was 
when these foreigners halted 
and admired his decorations, 
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and heard of his valour from 
the lips of one who had wit- 
nessed it, and how pleased we 
all were. It was homage paid 
to the regiment, to the army, 
to France. 

** But how different are these 
English from us! Their colonel 
seemed to live on terms of 
equality with his officers of 
even the lowest grade. These, 
indeed, addressed him with a 
certain show of deference, but 
without any formality. Their 
colonel seemed to divest him- 
self of his rank. All their 
officers seemed to divest them- 
selves of their rank. They 
spoke amongst themselves and 
with us as perfect equals. There 
was no rank—~yet it was there. 
I asked my friend the English 
officer how this was so. He 
could not explain. But he 
said that in the new English 
Army things were not so, per- 
haps because the officers were 
new, and would not understand 
old customs; perhaps because 
in the new regiments recently 
formed the officers came from 
many different grades of society. 

** Are they jealous, these Eng- 
lishmen? I know not. They 
are brave, and the brave are 
never jealous of the brave. 
But behold a little incident. 
From time to time as we con- 
versed during our call, officers 
dropped in and were intro- 
duced. In this way a young 
officer was presented to us. 
About him there was nothing 
especial to notice. To me he 
appeared a little triste. Pos- 
sibly, I thought, he has recently 
lost a dear one. They seemed 
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to treat him with some con- 
tempt. They called him 
‘Sniffy.” But imagine! This 
was a hero who had recently 
won their decoration for valour. 
Only later did we learn this 
while we were conversing apart 
with their colonel. From him 
it dropped as it were by chance, 
unwillingly. Immediately we 
made to offer to this brave 
officer our warmest homage. 
But the colonel would on no 
account permit it. 

“To us as Frenchmen, ever 
ready to render a generous 
homage to valour, it was amaz- 
ing. Could it be that this 
colonel was jealous of an officer 
possessing the one decoration 
which he himself, for all his 
high rank and long service, had 
failed to win ? 

“One word more. The 
colonel said that he regretted 
that he had no sirops to offer 
us. We replied politely that 
we never drank sirops. What, 
then, did we drink? We 
replied, ‘We drink anything 
that Englishmen drink—beer, 
whisky, rum, anything.’ At 
this there appeared to be a 
general surprise; and at this 
began the chasse d’Erudit. 
There was much badinage, all 
directed at the officer whom 
they called l’Erudit. On this 
matter later I questioned my 
English friend. He only 
laughed, and replied that l’Eru- 
dit had misinformed them as 
to our French customs; that 
l’Erudit had committed a lache ; 
that he had made fools of them 
all, and that he would not soon 
be allowed to forget it.” 
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Our departure from Loch 
Bracadale was without history, 
which does not necessarily im- 
ply that it was happy. We 
had an early-morning confab, 
carried on with heads stuck 
through the skylights. It was 
a dark uninspiring morning, but 
the ’graph oracles were at least 
non-committal, and there was 
some breeze. We decided to 
start, and proceeded to get up, 
but with that lack of élan so 
noticeable at 6.30 A.M. 

By the time the sails were 
being hoisted, it had begun to 
rain, in the insidious way it 
has during that operation—not 
hard enough to make it neces- 
sary to put on oilskins, but 
enough to soak one before the 
end. Personally, I rather dis- 
like getting under way before 
breakfast. It sounds very busi- 
ness-like and enthusiastic, but, 
in fact, it is always productive 
of brittle temper. The second 
hand is supposed to help on 
deck, but his attention is al- 
ways divided between that and 
the culinary preparations be- 
low. In theory it is quite 
simple to have pots and kettles 
on the stove with its protecting 
rail in such manner that they 
look after themselves, but in 
practice they have an infuriat- 
ing way of sliding about, boil- 
img. over, burning dry, and 
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other misdemeanours, which 
sound less probable, but are 
all quite usual. Hamish was 
even less like a bird than most 
people, and quite incapable of 
being in two places at once, so 
when Jack howled for him on 
deck, he was always below, 
and whenever he left the foe’s’le 
the supposedly inanimate ob- 
jects there at once misbehaved 
themselves. 

As soon as we were out of 
our sheltered corner, and out 
into the open, we found as 
much wind as we wanted, and 
more than suited the scrambled 
eggs, which immediately slid 
from the stove to the floor! 
Hamish sighed deeply, and went 
to fetch more eggs. They live 
in a locker aft, as the foc’s’le 
is rather too much like an in- 
cubator, so Hamish wandered 
along for the new supply, leav- 
ing the forward hatch open. 
The rain was now pouring 
down ; we took a slight amount 
of spray over the bows; the 
newly made toast was lying 
exposed and helpless just be- 
low the open hatch, so when 
Hamish returned with the eggs, 
*“‘ with sighs and tears he sorted 
out ”’ the less damp slices, and 
started again. 

Jack professes not to care 
when he gets his meals, and 
pretends that hunger is. mere 
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lack of nervous control. I 
admit it is with him, inasmuch 
as he has no nerves to control ; 
I have, but evidently don’t. 
The Don has no theories on 
the subject. To him, meals 
at regular hours are just natural 
phenomena, and till he lived 
on Skeletta, I doubt if he gave 
their whence and whither any 
serious thought. By the time 
Jack had become opinionative 
(in spite of his excellent nerves), 
the Don resigned, and myself 
irritable, Hamish’s melancholy 
person appeared at the cabin- 
door and deposited the new 
instalment of eggs, breathing 
stertorously with the enormous 
effort. We asked for the coffee, 
but the milk had taken a mean 
advantage of his other strafs 
to get burned, so it was not 
ready. We ate dryly but grate- 
fully. The toast followed by- 
and-by, and in the fulness of 
time, the coffee. The common- 
place difficulty of getting the 
time, the place, and the loved 
one all together is as nothing 
to the difficulty of getting three 
articles of food simultaneously 
from Hamish ! 

The sail to Dunvegan can 
only be summarised in the 
Scottish word ‘‘ dreich,’’ which, 
amongst other things, means 
dull, dreary, dismal, depressing. 
The little slant-of-wind had 
only lasted long enough to 
spoil the breakfast, and there- 
after we drifted about in a 
steady downpour of rain, with 
occasional flukes of wind—gen- 
erally from a useless direction. 
Jack, sitting immovable at the 
idle tiller, his sou’wester over 








his eyes and his collar up to 
his nose, looked really quite 
like a knight with lowered 
visor—only a Black Knight, 
not a White one. 

We reached Dunvegan in the 
gloaming, and anchored in the 
usual squall supplied for the 
purpose, close to a little five- 
tonner. 

The five-tonner’s inhabitants 
took a great interest in our 
arrival. In the half-light we 
could merely see that there 
were two of them, but as soon 
as our anchor was down, they 
put off in their diminutive 
punt and came across to us. 
We had our strong petrol-gas 
lantern on deck to help the 
weaker among us to distinguish 
one rope from another, although 
Jack considers this merely en- 
courages us in our persistent 
ignorance. This lamp at night 
has a curiously stagey effect ; 
the ropes and spars stand out 
with startling clearness in 
places, and vanish in utter 
darkness in others; and the 
new-comers, standing in their 
dinghy, had the appearance of 
looking over the footlights at us 
from an invisible orchestra. 

They proved to be a couple 
of Sandy-like youths, with blue 
sweaters, bare heads, and in- 
gratiating grins. After pre- 
liminary apologies, one went 
on— 

‘“* We’ve been positively pray- 
ing a yacht would come in 
before night—we’ve scanned 
the horizon hungrily all day 
for a sail! ... we want to 


borrow a pricker for our Primus ! 
There isn’t such a thing to be 
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had in the village, and the 
beastly lamp simply won't go, 
and we do want a hot meal! ” 

A Primus pricker is a thing 
one would be safe to find on 
almost any yacht afloat—and 
so presumably dozens on the 
White Knight’s. But such is 
the perversity of Fate that 
these poor hungry youths had 
hit about the one boat that 
possessed no such thing! Our 
stoves are all run by petrol, 
“in case’ paraffin should get 
spilt and make a smell. I 
explained this; and as the 
two foot-lit faces looked 
alarmed as well as disappointed, 
I added— 

“And we also carry a fire- 
extinguisher, ‘in case’ the 
petrol gets spilt and we blow 
up.” 

The obvious solution was to 


ask our prickerless neighbours 
to a hot meal with us, which, 
with due show of reluctance 
but obvious relief, they ac- 


cepted. It was a very good 
meal, too! Even now, with 
a real crew to cook them, most 
meals on Skeletia are good. 
I wonder whether potatoes 
boiled in sea-water are really 
better, as Jack maintains, or 
if the explanation of their ex- 
cellence is not rather that they 
are eaten on the sea-water ! 
Some rich and rare products of 
“The Stores” were broached, 
and proved more successful 
than the Euchred figs. The 
only contretemps was that the 
Don was entrusted to stow away 
a large bottle of pickled man- 
goes in the locker behind him, 
with the result that when he 
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shut the locker and leant back 
against it, the bottle gave 
one crack and expired; and 
its piccalilli life-blood oozed 
through everything inside, and 
then through the door on to 
the cabin cushions, and the 
solider bits of its anatomy 
slipped through amongst every 
other bottle and tin in the 
locker. I am afraid the Don, 
in his distress, quoted an ap- 
propriate but inelegant passage 
from the Old Testament. 

Our guests were very young, 
very friendly, and very Irish. 
The White Knight nearly 
swooned on discovering that 
they had sailed from Dublin 
with no chart but the map in a 
railway time-table, and no com- 
pass but an ornamental wiggly 
one on the end of a watch- 
chain. With unthinkable in- 
souciance, they had made use 
of any buoy up and down the 
coast, regardless of the sacro- 
sanct character of the property 
of Trinity House or The 
Northern Lights Commissioners, 
and had moored their imperti- 
nent little craft to buoys, red, 
black, and even winking! The 
White Knight looked quite pale 
and had another drink, and 
was almost relieved when these 
young specimens of reckless 
levity removed themselves from 
his chaste and law - abiding 
Skeletta. 

When we got up next morn- 
ing we found the energetic 
M‘Leod had been at work 
early. Every available spot 
on deck was glistening with a 
wet coat of varnish—lovely to 
look upon, but most incon- 
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venient. The companion-hatch 
had to be moved with infinite 
precaution, the skylights were 
untouchable, and the cockpit 
was one glistening sticky sur- 
face. Nowhere was there rest 
for more than the sole of the 
foot, as even the covering- 
board, or, as one might say 
less technically, the margin of 
the deck, was gleaming with 
wet varnish. While I was 
surveying the uncomfortable 
sight, M‘Leod was busy in the 
dinghy taking out the floor- 
boards, evidently intent on 
devastating the dinghy also. 
Although only second-in-com- 
mand, I issued a stern order 
against any more activity of 
this special kind. Jack looked 
up from below. 

“Why not varnish the 
dinghy ? M‘Leod is quite right; 
it’s an ideal day for it.” 

“I know it’s an ideal day,” 
I replied, ‘but that’s just 
why it seems a pity to burn 
our boats behind us and cut 
off all escape.” 

“Escape from what? and 
who’s burning any boats?” 
Jack asked, partly querulous, 
partly surprised. 

“IT meant ‘varnish,’ of 
course, not ‘burn’; but the 
result’s much the same, as far 
as escaping’s concerned.” 

“Escape what?” reiterated 
Jack. 

It would have been so inex- 
plicable to Jack to answer 
“ Skeletta ’”’ that I changed the 
subject by putting my foot 
on the companion and re- 
moving some of the precious 
varnish. Further debate as 
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to what I was vaguely talking 
about was naturally swallowed 
up in succinct statements about 
what I was doing. “If thy 
passenger’s foot-gear offend 
thee, cut it off,’ is a maxim 
for any owner, so my offending 
shoe was removed before it 
could deposit its ill-gotten var- 
nish on the blameless deck, and 
I hopped below. 

This activity of M‘Leod’s, of 
course, roused Jack to equal 
efforts, and the idea of going 
ashore was received with even 
more scorn than usual. Had 
not all the spare spars to be 
done, and the topsides washed, 
&c.? So, as often enough 
before, the Don and I alone 
took the dinghy—still dull, 
dry, and usable—and left the 
others to enjoy the beautiful 
but inconvenient cosmetics with 
which Skeletta touches herself 
up. 

Going ashore for walks is a 
delightful occupation, and may 
bring forth any kind of adven- 
ture, but going ashore on house- 
keeping business has a certain 
sameness. First, one goes to 
the post-office if there is one, 
and may get some much-re- 
addressed correspondence; then 
to the shop, and buys what- 
ever one happens to find, . but 
seldom what one wants; and 
then one sets out on a series of 
domiciliary visits to get what 
one has not seen and does want 
—butter, milk, and eggs. This 
time, when asking for some of 
these necessities at a cottage, 
we saw the old fisherman was 
mending his lobster-pots, and 
had several large lobsters and 
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also some crabs. We asked if 
we could buy them. He was 
amiable and vague, and at the 
question “‘How much ?”’ said 
“He could not be naming a 
price,’ and generally conveyed 
the impression that he would 
rather keep them all as pets 
than sell them at all. His 
wife, returning with the de- 
sired eggs, was more business- 
like, and offered to part with 
the creatures for half a crown 
for the lot. The real diffi- 
culty of the transaction was 
how to “take delivery” of 
the animals. The old man 
tied up his lobsters’ claws, and 
then held out a couple of large 
ones to the Don to carry. 
Poor Don! “TI think I under- 
stand these creatures better 
in the form of mayonnaise,” he 
observed ; and with a frown of 
cau- 


anxiety and repulsion, 
tiously picked up one in each 
hand, holding them at arm’s 
length between a finger and 
thumb, while the purple legs of 
the things waved impotently in 


the air. I found the crabs an 
even worse proposition. Their 
claws may be less formidable, 
but their energy is greater, and 
the moment they got the 
chance, they scuttled along 
the ground with amazing speed 
and unpredictable direction. 
The practical female of the 
fisherman tied a string to each 
crab by one of its claws, and 
handed the ends to me. I 
thought I was meant to lead 
them like dogs on a leash, but 
the only certainty of the crabs’ 
movements was the certainty 
of going in some unwanted 
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direction ; so I carried them 
swinging clear of the ground, 
with no more humane feelings 
than a hurried nurse-maid with 
a small child, as she drags it 
along by one arm, as often off 
the ground as on it. 

How I wished I had a photo- 
graph of us both !—the wor- 
ried Don, striding along with 
a barrage of lobster - claws 
stretched out in front of him, 
and a less preoccupied self 
alongside, with a pendulum crab 
in either hand ! 

When we reached the dinghy, 
and the Don had thankfully 
disembarrassed himself of his 
too-live stock, I found I could 
not follow suit: ‘a fool’s eyes 
are in the ends of the earth,” 
and mine had been too much 
occupied with the Don to notice 
my own crabs, who had each 
alleviated their swinging suffer- 
ings by taking good firm hold 
of my skirt! The Don, with 
courteous alacrity, tried to haul 
one off, which effort made a 
tear in the cloth, but produced 
no effect on the crab, J’y suis, 
jy reste being his family motto. 
Force being useless, I had re- 
sort to strategy ; I proceeded 
to take off my skirt. The Don 
looked round for shelter or 
escape. 

** Don’t be so unimaginatively 
conventional,” I implored him. 
“You have often enough seen 
me in riding-breeches, and even 
in a bathing-suit ; if you want 
a horse as chaperone, conjure 
one up in your mind, but the 
sea would do as well, and is 
nice and handy.” 

** Madame,” replied the Don, 
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trying hard to look unabashed, 
“you are pleased to be face- 
tious. I was merely wondering 
what was your projected pro- 
cedure.” 

“Which,” I mimicked him, 
“is enough to make the multi- 
tudinous seas incarnadine ! ” 

The Don still kept his gaze 
on a point safely above and 
beyond me. 

“‘ Now come along,”’ I cheered 
him, “let’s pretend this is a 
Wild West film, in which the 
heroines are always garbed in 
knickerbockers and the heroes 
in aplomb; they would watch 
quite unembarrassed this real 
cute stunt.” 

I took my discarded remnant 
of femininity to the dinghy, 
and, standing in the bows, 
hung the crab-encrusted tail 
of the skirt in the water. At 
once the delighted and deluded 
beasts smelt salt water and 
freedom, and abandoned the 
unwanted cloth and scuttled 
away—the length of the string. 

“Have a ‘close-up’ view of 
my victorious face,” I invited 
the Don, while I struggled into 
the damp but crabless garment, 
and added, ‘‘ And observe that 
I am now transformed into a 
womanly woman.” 

“Very neat indeed,” was the 
Don’s answer, but I can’t make 
myself believe he referred to 
my appearance, either in the 
skirt or out of it. 

When we got almost along- 
side Skeletta, we were kept at 
more than arm’s length in the 
most literal sense, as Jack and 
M‘Leod held us off with boat- 
hooks lest we touch her spark- 
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ling sticky beauty with our 
defiling oars or dinghy. Jack 
gives Skeletta an amount of 
license in the matter of make- 
up that he does not accord his 
mere wife! If I touched-up 
as blatantly as she does, I 
might remain at anchor in the 
house. I said as much as I 
was suffered to step gingerly 
on board, but added, with a 
cattish air of magnanimity, 
** But, of course, she is getting 
a bit passée, poor dear.’’ Which 
remark Jack would dearly have 
liked to pass in contemptuous 
silence but could not, and then 
was annoyed at finding himself 
solemnly justifying her paint 
and varnish, as though it were 
indeed powder and rouge ! 

The crabs were swung trium- 
phantly on deck by their leash, 
and the lobsters picked out 
more delicately. By the time 
the latter had been carried to 
the foc’s’le, the crabs had 
firmly clasped the little door- 
mat which had been put down 
for our contaminating feet. I 
would have shown off my 
“stunt” again, but Jack was 
too nervous for Skeletia’s un- 
touchable sides, so the mat 
and crabs went forward to- 
gether, they still clinging with 
ill-directed perseverance to- it, 
and thus, while some lovely 
arms they stretched for aid 
and the others were round the 
door-mat, they were boiled alto- 
gether in one pot ! 

Amongst the letters which 
had been following us from 
post-office to post-office was 
one from Juanita Lethridge. 
She signs herself mine “ affec- 
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tionately,” and we have the 
kind of friendship which is 
based on schooldays in common 
and nothing else. In those 
same schooldays she was called 
plainly Joanna, but later years 
have developed her naturally 
warm qualities of heart and 
vague vestigial brain along the 
lines of art and temperament ; 
hence the more picturesque 
nomenclature. Jack she con- 
siders an arch-Philistine, and 
I find it difficult myself to 
remember always to appear 
adequately intense and literary. 
Juanita used to get prizes at 
school for ‘‘ composition,” and 
has never realised since that 
it was a strong indication that 
the art of literature was not 
for her. She professes—and 
perhaps gets for all I know— 
spiritual uplift from “those 
wonderful sonnets from—some- 
thing, you know: Browning, 
isn’t it Oris it Mrs Hemans ?”’ 

This letter was to tell me 
she was in Skye, and would so 
love to see us if we were sailing 
anywhere near. I suggested to 
Jack she might be an amusing 
enough passenger, especially for 
the Don, for he finds a sad 
falling-off in me this cruise, for 
Jack has at last infected me 
with a little nautical knowledge, 
and I consequently spend less 
time merely talking. 

“Now Juanita,” I said to 
Jack, “will do nothing but 
talk, and her conversation, 
though meandering, is full of 
surprises ; like all people who 
can form no opinions of their 
Own, she always holds such 
strong ones, and as they are 
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picked up at random from 
every one she meets, they defy 
logical predictions.”’ 

“‘T don’t really care whether 
she comes or not,’’ Jack mag- 
nanimously conceded. ‘“‘ She’s 
a good enough creature, though 
she mostly talks rot.” No 
form of testimonial would please 
Juanita less, but the under- 
lying truth is that most men 
like her very well, because she 
is so intensely interested in 
them, and that no one can find 
entirely boring. 

After various telegraphings 
to and fro, we found Juanita 
had left Broadford, and was 
now with some people in a 
house somewhere on Loch Sni- 
zort. I thought Slapin an ugly 
name, but Snizort is worse ; 
but it had the one advantage 
of being just round the corner 
towards the north. 

With Skeletta’s paint and 
varnish ‘‘ so new and all,” and 
now even the dinghy the same, 
we had to wait drying where 
we were, and arrange to meet 
our new guest in a couple of 
days. In our new plans, we 
had momentarily forgotten the 
home-sick Hamish. He had 
been so much less of a mock- 
turtle that he. had existed 
almost unnoticed. But this 
hope deferred was more than 
he could bear, especially as a 
drifter Harris-bound had an- 
chored alongside of us. We 
took it in turn to reason with 
him, but there was no use 
pretending that Skeletta would 
reach the Hebrides as soon as 
the motor-driven Star of Eve ; 
as for our cookless plight, in 
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spite of his apparently over- 
flowing tenderness of heart, it 
left him completely unmoved. 
The great lank Highland youth 
was like a small child at an 
uncongenial party, who answers 
all blandishments with the wail, 
“TI want to go home!” 

** You leave it to me, ma’am,” 
said M‘Leod at last, in his cap- 
able cheery voice. M‘Leod is 
rather like a large comfortable, 
comforting policeman. 

The result was excellent. By 
bribery, forcefulness, or tact, 
M‘Leod effected an exchange ; 
the Star of Eve would take our 
mock-turtle to the haven where 
he would be, and we were to 
take Wullie Cosh instead, whose 
home was Port-Glasgow, and 
his soul, consequently, less 


poetical than the Highland 
Hamish, and his hiccoughing 


Glasgow accent was as cheery 
as Hamish’s Gaelic whine had 
been melancholy. In the days 
that followed we experienced 
at last all the luxury even I 
had supposed was represented 
by a paid crew! Wullie was as 
care-free as Sam, and as cap- 
able as M‘Leod, and somewhat 
like the perfect guest, ‘he 
cooked the poached and scram- 
bled egg, and seemed to like 
the foc’s’le bed; he left no 
little things undone, and seemed 
to find dish-washing fun.”’ 
Food ought not to bulk so 
largely in one’s outlook on 
life, but it does; I don’t know 
whether larger when it is bad 
or when unexpectedly good. 
Wullie gave us all the essential 
bits of a meal in their right 
order and combinations, and 
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seemed to evolve food without 
recourse either to my lockers 
or the local stores. I think 
he even caught kippers and 
findon-haddocks in the net! 

M‘Leod often played the pipes 
in the evenings, and in mitiga- 
tion of the melancholy it in- 
duced, there was a lordly feel- 
ing of Scottish laird and sturdy 
retainer about it. Wullie was 
musical too, but in a different 
“genre.” He gave us the 
songs of his native land, ‘‘ doon 
the watter,’’ and in as pure a 
dialect as Harry Lauder’s. If 
this made us feel less like clan 
chieftains, it raised us to the 
level of music-hall gods. I 
rather wished M‘Leod had 
brought his diving-dress in- 
stead of his pipes; but not 
being a White Knightish diver, 
it had not occurred to him to 
have it “in case,” though, of 
course, he might have used it 
instead of oilskins and sou’- 
wester ! 

The only untoward incident 
when we finally got under way 
was due to my luxury-loving 
desire to keep my hands warm. 
It was a showery day, with a 
very cold wind, and my hands 
on the tiller were becoming 
congealed. So I gave up steer- 
ing, and put on long, comfort- 
able, woolly gloves. When I 
came on deck again Wullie was 
below, and Jack did not want 
to call him up from his well- 
directed kitchen efforts, so told 
me to let go the stay-sail 
sheets as we went about. Many 
a time and oft have I performed 
this simple manwuvre, but I 
now learnt that I did not 
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know quite all about it: in 
woolly gloves one cannot con- 
trol a rope. Even with the 
usual turn on the cleat, the 
rope behaved as it did with 
Sandy, and flew out with in- 
exorable swiftness, loosening the 
sail too soon. The large blocks 
at the clew of the sail waved 
wildly about, seemingly intent 
on braining the _ surprised 
M‘Leod, who was managing 
the jib. 

“Haul it in!” yelled Jack, 
adding, to steady my nerves, 
“You'll kill the man in a 
moment.” 

But M‘Leod had fought as 
well as dived, and now at this 
unexpected aerial attack had 
thrown himself on his face on 
deck. 

“ Haul!” shouted Jack ; but 
though I hauled with all my 
being, the rope slipped in night- 
mare fashion through my woolly 
helpless paws. When roused, 
Jack’s voice would drown even 
the Stock Exchange, far less 
bring up the nimble Wullie and 
a seared and almost-hurried 
Don. The former at once 
seized the lee foresail sheet, 
and hauled the block back 
from its man-slaughtering out- 
break, while I thankfully gave 
up my useless efforts. Humbly 
and sincerely I apologised to 
M‘Leod ; but ‘‘ Lord bless you, 
ma’am!” he laughed, “I’ve 
sailed with ladies before and 
taught a sight of boys, and I’m 
not killed yet—even by the 
Boche ! ” 

We anchored about tea-time 
hear the house our future pas- 
Senger was staying in. They 
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had watched us making our 
zig-zag approach as we beat 
into the loch, and were now 
standing on a little landing- 
stage, waiting for us to go 
ashore. Jack had not meant 
to go with me on the errand 
of picking up Juanita, but as 
a sort of reception seemed pre- 
paring, I thought something 
more than myself should be 
received. He groaned and as- 
sented, and dutifully went to 
fetch more presentable shoes 
than he honoured us with. 
Unfortunately, M‘Leod seemed 
to have an argument with the 
anchor-winch just then, and, 
like all his class, proceeded to 
get the upper hand of it with 
a large heavy wrench. At the 
sound of the blows on its obsti- 
nate but defenceless head, Jack 
leapt on deck with one shoe in 
his hand and the other on his 
foot, and ran forward to the 
rescue of his pet winch. Any- 
thing to do with the anchor or 
the winch invariably produced 
a good deal of profanity in the 
old days of complete equality 
and no crew, but the language 
on board nowadays would 
gratify even Sir Joseph Porter, 
K.C.B. So it was with sur- 
prise, tinged with awe, that 
the Don and I heard violent 
expletives rend the air. The 
hammering certainly stopped. 
The kneeling M‘Leod was gaz- 
ing, petrified, at his explosive 
skipper, who, clasping his un- 
shod foot in his hand, was 
hopping about the deck, im- 
pelled by an agony now too 
deep even for oaths! The Don 
was most concerned, and it 
72 
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was he, not the sympathetic 
wife, who ran forward, and 
inquired intelligently, “‘ Have 
you hurt yourself, old man ? ”’ 
Jack looked at him. He did 
not answer, “ by silence sancti- 
fying, not concealing, the grief 
that must have sway.” 

When speech returned, Jack 
announced he was not going 
ashore—“ that blarsted lead for 
the staysail sheet ’’ had about 
broken his toe, he thought. 
So the Don went with me when 
the dinghy was ready to take 
us ashore. He was inclined 
to be a little hurt at Jack’s 
ungrateful reception of his well- 
meant sympathy. 

“Some sorrows are too deep 
for words,’’ I reminded him, 
“and a jammed toe is cer- 
tainly one of them— you 
wouldn’t really like. polite in- 
quiries yourself at such a mo- 
ment.” 

This he would not admit. 
“TI cannot believe that well- 
meant inquiries would ever 
make me angry.” 

“Then you are not typically 
human,”’ was all I could say. 

The Don, whether very 
human or not, is always the 
little gentleman, and scrambled 
out of the dinghy, meaning to 
help me up the steps, left 
slimy by the tide. Unfortu- 
nately I had tactlessly jumped 
out ahead of him, while he 
scrambled, and was already 
shaking hands at the top. I 
turned to introduce the Don, 
who. had just arrived, but just 
as he stepped forward with 
polite empressement, bent at 
the angle of his usual little 
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bow, his foot met some even 
“wetter water” or “slimier 
slime,” and suddenly the Don, 
all neat and courteous, slipped 
away from us, down the steps, 
tobogganing on his tummy! 
At each step he seemed to 
pause, just long enough to 
emit a clearly articulated swear- 
word, and then bump onwards ! 
The dramatic suddenness of 
this descent left us all standing 
in silent amazement, punctu- 
ated by the forceful monosyll- 
ables from the ladder. Wullie 
received him at the bottom. 

“Oh, Mr Stuart! Are you 
hurt ?”’ came in sincerely sym- 
pathetic inquiry;from Juanita. 

But answer there came none, 
and this was scarcely odd, be- 
cause—the Don really is quite 
human. 

Juanita was a very different 
guest from Miss Keatly of 
bitter memory, or even from 
Bridgit: Miss Keatly depre- 
ciated everything ; Bridgit took 
most things with cheerful in- 
difference; but Juanita was 
rapturously and indiscriminat- 
ingly enthusiastic. She pleased 
Jack by admiring our gleaming 
white paint; then minimised 
the effect by equally admiring 
the “ delicious unusual shade ” 
of our newly varnished wood, 
which had taken on that “ de- 
licious ” but misplaced bloom 
that varnish persists in doing 
if it gets wet while drying! 
In spite of hitting her head 
in every doorway, she extolled 
the palatial height of our “ ceil- 
ings ’—though lack of head- 
room is Skeletta’s chief defect. 
Altogether, Juanita was deter- 
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mined to admire, even though 
unable to appreciate, her new 
surroundings, and what can 
guest do more ? 

For her first night we lay 
at anchor just round the corner, 
that the inevitable discomforts 
of boat-life to one unaccustomed 
to them might be broken to 
her gently. Wullie’s dinner, 
M‘Leod’s pipes, and a spec- 
tacular sunset did nothing to 
prepare her for those occasions 
when all things do not so com- 
pletely work together for good. 

“How romantic and soul- 
satisfying a life like this is!” 
Juanita exclaimed throatily as 
we sat smoking on deck after 
dinner. 

“‘One does feel rather soulful 
when well-fed,” I admitted ; 
“even Jack is looking at the 
stars a8 though he saw them.” 

Jack heard his name, though, 
as usual, little else. 

“Yes,” he said, almost as 
“soulfully ”’ as Juanita; “ that 
is something like coffee.” 

Juanita gave the politest of 
little shrugs and the faintest 
of sighs. I wished I could be 
bothered being tactful and 
metaphysical; ‘‘the meaning 
doesn’t matter if it’s only 
idle chatter of a transcendental 
kind,” But, instead, the devil 
prompted me to quote Steven- 
son’s remarks that he was sure 
that food was much more gener- 
ally entertaining than scenery, 
and that to detect the flavour 
of an olive was quite as meri- 
torious as finding beauty in the 
colours of the sunset. 

The Don accepted the chal- 
lenge, as I knew he would. 
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“There I venture to dis- 
agree with R. L. S.,” he began, 
and with Juanita’s devout as- 
sent to this, they were happily 
launched out into that satis- 
factory and safe kind of argu- 
ment which has both speakers 
on the same side. 

“Darling,” said Jack, with 
such a world of emotion in his 
voice that I hoped Juanita 
would hear and count it to 
him for righteousness, “ dar- 
ling, do have some more 
coffee ! ” 

Before we got up next morn- 
ing, and while the sun poured 
through the skylights, Juanita 
was already wondering why 
any one lived in houses, and 
spoke bitterly of “the ghastly 
mess so-called civilisation had 
created by making a nation of 
simple seafaring men—the de- 
scendants of Vikings, or was it 
Danes ?—live huddled in slums, 
&e., &e. 

I did murmur something 
about the rather unsound eco- 
nomic position of people like 
ourselves, unless we occasion- 
ally returned to the “slums ” ; 
but the question was perhaps 
better answered for her when 
we were getting under way 
while we dressed—at least she 
was reduced to silence. 

There was a good sailing 
breeze, and even Wullie’s ad- 
mirably cooked kippers have a 
certain penetrating odour. Jack 
takes that sort of weakness as 
a reflection on Skeletia, but I 
was sorry for Juanita, and the 
Don, with much concern, found 
that ‘‘mal-de-mer is indeed 
distressing.” 
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“Less so for some people if 
you call it mal-au-ceur,” I 
laughed. The Don refused me 
even a smile, and murmured 
some platitude about jesting at 
wounds. 

I wondered inwardly if Skel- 
etta was off again on one of her 
notorious mateh-making efforts. 
She is quite unconscionable 
about it; propinquity is all 
she asks, and gives never a 
thought to congruity. The 
Don and Juanita would be a 
helpless combination indeed ! 
“Would the... talk... that 
they’re so rich in light the fire 
in the kitchen?” But perhaps 
there is still a foundation of 
plain Joanna in Juanita, and 
she could “‘ turn the spit ’ which 
neither ‘‘ the little god of love ”’ 
nor the little Don would ever 
be good at. 

The victim of Skeletta’s mo- 
tion, if not of her schemes, pres- 
ently struggled on deck, lured 
by the optimistic promises of 
the more robust that she 
‘*‘ would be quite fit on deck,” 
or that “a little brandy and 
a biscuit would put her right 
in a moment.” The Don got 
her into the cockpit, and I 
fetched the brandy, but Jack 
nullified all our efforts by tell- 
ing her there would be “a bit 
of a jabble” in the Little 
Minch. 

“Are we not through the 
worst. of it yet?” asked the 
patient wanly. 

“Oh, we’re not really in the 
Minch yet,” Jack answered 
cheerily. “When we leave 
that point’ (pointing to the 
receding corner of Skye), 
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“there’s practically nothing 
between you and Ireland, and 
with this wind there’s bound 
to be a bit of a jabble, as I 
said.” 

Fresh air and brandy now 
both failed completely, and 
when we had carried below 
what remained of Juanita, Jack 
was again left in undisturbed 
possession of the deck. He is 
not really brutal; merely un- 
imaginative. 

We had the “ jabble ” right 
enough. As the Don and I 
both love steering, we each 
urged the other to do so, and 
thus took it in turn apparently 
merely to oblige. Jack, of 
course, sat below, ostensibly 
engaged in the intricacies of 
navigation, but possibly with 
intervals for mental relaxation 
with a novel, or complete rest 
in sleep. The crew sat aft, 
where there was still some dry 
deck, and added to the pic- 
turesqueness of the scene in 
their white duck trousers, blue 
jerseys, and betasselled scarlet 
caps. Our late “ collapsible” 
crews reserved the ample trous- 
seaux we had provided for 
“ walking out,” and even walk- 
ing away, but these exemplary 
beings gave us full value, and 
with only a slight strain of the 
imagination I could feel like 
an advertisement for Someone 
& Somebody’s Ginger Ale ! 

As we approached Loeh Tar- 
bert, it was time to hail the 
Skipper, and, as we were in 
smooth water, time even to 
recall Juanita from her night- 
mare. 

For some reason Jack was 
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feeling more than usually tui- 
tional, and thought it was high 
time we made an anchorage 
ourselves, instead of depending 
on him. The Don was called 
below and instructed, and re- 
appeared anon with chart, com- 
passes, rulers, and books sidling 
from his arms, and an expres- 
sion of mystification and gloom 
on his face. The Don’s cherubic 
rosy face, with his wide-open 
short-sighted eyes and large 
specs, always looks like a pre- 
maturely aged child’s; but when 
Jack thrusts these half-under- 
stood and wholly dreaded re- 
sponsibilities on him, he looks 
80 worried, lost, but conscien- 
tious, that I find it difficult not 
to pat him and say, “ There, 
there, dearie, it will all come 
right quite soon.”’ I don’t say 
anything of the kind, for under 
that air of over-worry there 
is a quite firm stratum of self- 
confidence, and this quality he 
exercises at my expense, and 
the diffidence he keeps for 
Jack. 

“This place seems a regular 
archipelago of islands,” I 
greeted him. ‘‘ Have you got 
it quite clear which way we 
go 99 

The Don’s look of concen- 
trated worry remained, but I 
knew I had touched the under- 
lying dogmatism. 

“The thing seems compara- 
tively simple,” he remarked, 
and was just going to show me 
the simplicity of it when the 
chart rolled up with a click. 

Even the charts on the White 
Knight’s boat have a resem- 
blance to wonderland, for, like 
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the hedgehogs at the duchess’s 
croquet - party, who unrolled 
when wanted for the game, 
they roll up when wanted for 
reference. At one time we 
tried keeping them folded, but 
the very soundings that were 
wanted invariably vanished into 
the interstices of the cracked 
fold. 

We began again. But as I 
have said before, the chief— 
one of the chief !—disadvan- 
tages of a sailing-boat is that 
she won’t stand still, and while 
the Don scrabbled with the 
chart and got in the way of 
the tiller, we were skimming 
along in a quite unknown 
channel. When the chart was 
unfolded, the pages of the 
Sailing directions had blown 
over, and we wasted some 
minutes trying to identify land 
which did not exist before we 
realised it. 

“That must be Scotasay 
now,” I said, “and we must 
get the highest part of it in 
line with Mhic Mhac Mas Some- 
thing, . . . but where on earth 
is Mhic Mhac etcetera ? ” 

““There’s something about 
the Free Church,” the Don 
muttered, flicking the pages 
back against the wind, which 
still seemed to think blowing 
them over wasthe game. “Yes, 
here it is; but it is not of 
immediate use—all it says is 
that ‘within the Free Church 
the loch narrows... .’” The 
Don continued =musingly: 
“Very odd; I have noticed 
that effect on many people 
‘within’ other Churches. It 
is an interesting comment on 
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the Free that it should so 
affect even the loch.” 
“Never mind philosophis- 


ing,” I said impatiently. 
“Look! is that the Free 
Church ? ” 


Our education was dear to 
Jack, but Skeletia considerably 
dearer, and this remark of 
mine brought him up from 
below explosively. 

** Free Church ! ” he shouted ; 
“how the devil can you see the 


Free Church ? Good heavens! 
We're practically on _ the 
Glorigs ! ”’ 


The shock of this news was 
too much for Skeletta. Aban- 
doned by her lord and master 
to women and dons, she gave 
one shudder of disgust and 
dismay, and—stood still! Not 
so any one else. Jack took two 
tottering steps and fell flat on 
his face, the Don dropped the 
useless symbols of navigation 
and sat down abruptly amongst 
them, while M‘Leod and Wullie 
clung to each other in a short 
and silent fox-trot! The sil- 
ence, if short, was “ significant 
of much.” Then Jack, nursing 
a bruised elbow, ejaculated 
—something, and added, 
“Stuck!” One of the most 
dreadful things in the world 
is to have to say something 
to the victim of one’s inex- 
cusable crushing mistake! It 
ought to count towards retri- 
bution that one must just 
listen to oneself uttering inane 
fatuities, and it matters little 
to the humiliation how they 
are received. But some things 
are so bad that there is no 
scope for them but complete 
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civility, and even to a wife 
there was nothing for Jack to 
say but, “Never mind, it 
doesn’t matter,” although he 
almost gulped over the for- 
mula ! 

After the first stricken mo- 
ments, things were better, as 
at least there was much to be 
done. Of course the tide was 
falling. People may have gone 
aground on a rising one, but 
somehow one does not hear of 
them, I suppose, because their 
plight is merely ignominious, 
whereas, with a falling tide, it 
has the dignity of tragedy. 

Jack, now freezingly civil to 
every one, asked the Don, 
“Would you mind telling me 
what the tide is here ? ” 

The leaves of the sailing 
directions fluttered agitatedly. 
I think the poor man even 
licked his fingers—and then 
he read out over-hurriedly, 
“Spring tide rises thirteen and 
a half feet, and leaps ten 
feet.” 

‘Leaps ten feet!” I cried. 
“Good heavens ! ” 

“No...no... Neaps, I 
should have said,” the poor 
man stuttered, very conscious 
of Jack’s polite and silent at- 


tention and pregnant ‘‘ Thank 
you!” : 
Without further enlisting our 


aid, Jack and the men set 
about mysterious operations 
with all the spare spars. The 
Don and I found ourselves 
degraded to the rank of pas- 
sengers, and felt our humilia- 
tion deserved but bitter. 
Juanita now came on deck, 
looking recovered and com- 
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pletely at ease. She looked at 
our isolated position with sur- 


prise. 
“ Oh, I thought we had come 
alongside ! ”’ 


99 


‘We have—rather forcibly, 
I said. ‘“‘ If you look over this 
side, you will see what we are 
up against.” 

About four feet below the 
surface was a miniature moun- 
tain-range, and we were sitting 
ark-like on its Ararat! On 
the other side the sea appeared 
as bottomless as usual, except 
towards the bows. 

“Are we not going to shove 
off again ? ” Juanita asked. 

We had to admit we were 
kept outside the Committee of 
Public Safety, and could only 
guess its policy, but inferred 
that we were making prepara- 
tions to stay where we were 
for a bit. 

“But we seem very steady,” 
said Juanita. ‘‘ Why are they 
putting props along outside ? ” 

“To be thus is nothing; 
but to be safely thus——” 
quoth the Don; and then pro- 
ceeded to explain the vagaries 
of tides and the effect on a 
deep-keeled boat if bereft of 
supporting water. The whole 
Phenomenon of tides was a 
complete mystery to Juanita, 
I knew, also the matter of keels 
and their shapes ; but the Don 
has the most courteous and 
useful manner of providing 
mere women with the facts of 
the case in the course of con- 
versation, and then listening 
to their opinions, new-formed 
thereon, with endearing defer- 
ence. 
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Juanita’s misunderstanding 
of the state of matters was also 
rather endearing and soothing : 
“I think it’s so eatraordinary 
the way you two understand 
all about these nautical matters! 
What a comfort it must be to 
Jack to have such a capable 
pair to help him!” 

As we sat thus “helpfully ”’ 
talking, and ostentatiously ig- 
nored by the unappreciative 
Jack, Skeletia, in spite of the 
strenuous efforts to prevent 
her, began to show signs of 
fainting. She had borne ihe 
first shock gallantly, but as 
she saw the ever-supporting 
element prepare to desert her, 
her much-tried nerves gave 
way, and she gently swooned— 
fortunately towards the rock, 
and not towards the chasm 
opening on the seaward side. 
This choice on her part was 
not only the tact shown by 
any elegant female in fainting, 
but was no doubt due, in some 
measure, to a rope tied high 
up her mast, and hauled out 
to an anchor on the island. 
The various crutches which 
had been improvised along the 
same side failed to support her 
entirely, for, like the said ele- 
gant female, Skeletta is pretty 
heavy when you try to hold her 
up. More and more she sub- 
sided, till we felt like sliding 
off the deck. Jack continued 
to ignore our presence, except 
to apologise politely for dis- 
turbing us whenever their ener- 
getic doings necessitated our 
moving out of his way. It was 
all very crushing, and Juanita’s 
incense of admiration was more 
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soothing to the Don than to 
me, who would have been 
more cheered by a friendly 
swear-word from Jack. 

This aloofly displeased person 
now came and spoke to us. 

“TI am afraid I must ask 
you all to go ashore; at this 
angle the boat is not very safe, 
and might possibly go over; 
for your Own sakes as well as 
hers, it would be better to be 
off her.” 


“Ashore?” said Juanita. 
“‘How interesting! How far 
away is it?” 


*“* Just down the ladder,’’ re- 
plied Jack unsmilingly. 

“How amusing!” said the 
innocent Juanita, “to explore 
this funny little island ! ” 

The Don and I said nothing. 
We might not know ali about 
nautical matters, but we knew 
a few salient unpleasant facts, 
the chief of which was that it 
was only half-tide when we 
went aground, and before it 
would be half-tide again and 
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refloat us, we should have six 
hours or so in which to exhaust 
the interests of a knobby rocky 
islet a few feet square! I 
looked at my watch ; I noticed 
the Don did the same, and 
then, because as usual his was 
not going, he asked me the time 
in a low hopeless whisper. 

“* Half-past four—or there- 
abouts,” I whispered back. 
(Jack is the only person who 
ever has the right time; the 
rest of us have just time of a 
sort. I suppose Jack main- 
tains -his is right, because he 
has so much more data to 
judge from than any one else, 


for he keeps innumerable 
watches and clocks all going, 
each ‘“‘in case” the others 


come to untimely ends.) 

The Don’s lips moved as 
though in prayer as we slid, 
one by one, off the roof-like 
deck and down the ladder. 
“Not before eleven o’clock at 
earliest,’’ were the only words 
I overheard. 
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THE DIARY OF AN EMBASSY. 


BY A. C. WRATISLAW, ©.B., 0.M.G., 0.B.E. 


In the year 1613, King Philip 
Ill. of Spain, son of Bloody 
Mary’s not inconsolable wid- 
ower, determined to send an 
Embassy to Shah Abbas the 
Great of Persia. The object 
of the Mission was twofold, 
corresponding to the several 
interests of the two separate 
crowns of Spain and Portugal, 
which, since 1580, had been 
united in the person of the 
King of Spain. The first and 
mainly Spanish interest was to 
secure the continuance of Per- 
sian hostilities against. Turkey, 
in order to keep the Sultan 
occupied, and divert his atten- 
tion from Europe. The other, 
purely Portuguese, concerned 
the welfare of the Portuguese 
settlements on the Persian Gulf, 
about which apprehensions had 
been aroused (not without solid 
grounds, as events subsequently 
proved) by the recent annexa- 
tion to Shah Abbas’s dominions 
of the Kingdom of Lar. This 
brought the Persian into direct 
contact with the Portuguese, 
and the Mission was to dissuade 
him from any aggression against 
these settlements, which he 
would also be less inclined to 
undertake if his hands were 
fully occupied with the. Turks. 
In fact, King Philip ingenu- 
ously hoped to manceuvre him- 
self into the position of tertius 
gaudens between Turkey and 
Persia. 


The person chosen as head 
of the Mission was Don Garcia 
de Silva y Figueroa, a perma- 
nent. civil servant, who had for 
many years been employed in 
the Foreign Office at Madrid. 
He was already an_ elderly 
man, having been born in 1550, 
and we learn from the editors of 
his ‘Commentaries’ that he 
was a ‘notable geographer,’ 
while another contemporary 
traveller, who saw him in Per- 
sia, declares him to have had a 
white beard and no teeth, but 
to have been robust all the 
same. His credentials simply 
describe him as ‘persona; de 
calidad y muy buenas partes.” 

Poor gentleman! he little 
knew what he was letting him- 
self in for when he accepted the 
post, doubtless with a view to 
acquiring fresh geographical 
knowledge. 

Although the Ambassador’s 
credentials bore the date of 
9th August 1613, it was not 
until the spring of the follow- 
ing year that the Mission 
started. The intervening time, 
we may conjecture, was occu- 
pied in preparing the presents, 
without which no Ambassador 
could appear before an Oriental 
potentate. These were numer- 
ous and costly, and consisted of 
the sword which Philip ILI. 
had worn on the occasion of 
his marriage ; twenty-two gold 
chains and a gold cup; a silver 
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brazier and a silver writing- 
table; a gilded chest, con- 
taining a complete table ser- 
vice in silver; a box of the 
same metal with pillars of 
gold ; emerald and other rings ; 
pieces of velvet and purple 
cloth ; Milan breastplates, hel- 
mets, and arquebuses ; a mas- 
tiff dog ‘‘ of notable generosity 
and strength’; and no less 
than three hundred camel-loads 
of pepper, which the editors of 
the ‘ Diary ’ rather indelicately 
suggest was required to stimu- 
late the jaded nervous system 
of the polygamous Shah. The 
whole was valued at over a 
hundred thousand ducats. 

The first week in March was 
the usual time for the India 
fleet to start, but this year it 
was delayed in the Tagus by 
contrary winds, and only got 
off on 8th April 1614. There 
were five ships, but only three 
of them reached Goa that year, 
of which the Nuestra Sefiora de 
la Luz, on which the Ambassa- 
dor and his suite, or, as he calls 
it, his “family,” embarked, 
was one. 

The first half of the voyage 
proved uneventful, although un- 
duly prolonged by the bad 
navigation and “‘ bestial obsti- 
nacy ”’ of the Portuguese pilot, 
who managed to get out in his 
reckoning by a trifle of four 
hundred leagues, and declared 
that they had already rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope when, 
as a matter of fact, they were 
still a fortnight’s sail to the 
north-west of it. Progress was 
at the best slow, and Don 
Garcia found ample time to 
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start the journal of his adven- 
tures, which he wrote, obvi- 
ously for future publication, 
under the title of ‘ Comentarios 
de D. Garcia de Silva y Figueroa 
de la Embajada que de parte 
del Rey de Espafia Don Felipe 
III. hizo al Rey Xa Abbas de 
Persia.’ 

It must be confessed that 
Don Garcia, who imitated 
Cesar both in styling his 
memoirs ‘‘ Commentaries ”’ and 
in writing of himself in the 
third person as ‘El Emba- 
jador,” was a trifle long-winded, 
and that he could have set 
forth the history of his Mission 
in a quarter of the thousand 
odd printed pages presented to 
the reader. But he was of a 
Donnish turn of mind, in the 
University as well as the Span- 
ish sense of the word, with a 
passion for imparting informa- 
tion on every imaginable sub- 
ject which might crop up, and 
an insatiable curiosity; and, 
as it turned out, the habit of 
keeping a voluminous log must 
have been a perfect godsend 
to him in view of the inter- 
minable delays which dragged 
out his expedition to no less 
than ten years. 

Nothing particular happened 
until the Luz got safely round 
the Cape in August, four months 
after leaving Lisbon, and turned 
north-east by the route out- 
side Madagascar, as the stand- 
ing instructions for shipping 
were that no vessel rounding 
the Cape later than 25th July 
should attempt the passage 
through the Mozambique Chan- 
nel. Then the supply of water 
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became putrid, and the crew 
and passengers fell sick, some 
of scurvy, of which most re- 
covered with the loss of their 
teeth, and others of a much 
more deadly malady, whose 
symptoms Don Garcia describes 
as follows: ‘‘ The second sick- 
ness is for the most part ter- 
rible and very dangerous, and 
is usually called the Mal de 
Loanda. It swells the feet 
and thighs, with black or violet 
spots of most evil and obscure 
quality, and mounts upwards 
to the belly and then the chest, 
when it kills at once, without 
other pain or fever, only those 
of very strong constitution 
escaping. If the disease does 
not go higher than the thighs, 
the patient escapes automatic- 
ally, for no effective remedy has 
been discovered during the hun- 
dred years that the malady 
has been known.” 

The mariners suffered less 
than the passengers, perhaps 
because their duties compelled 
them to take more exercise ; 
but all were equally tormented 
by the rats which, during the 
long voyage, had multiplied to 
an incredible extent and in- 
vaded every part of the ship, 
even the cabin of the Ambassa- 
dor, who writes very bitterly 
about them. ‘‘ All this aggres- 
siveness on their part, with the 
screams which they constantly 
Talsed at night, could have 
been borne with patience had 
it not been for the attraction 
human beings have for them, 
particularly at night, when 
whole troops of them, great 
and small, and the hotter it 
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was the more there were, came 
out and roamed over the beds 
and the faces of the occupants, 
and not only annoyed and 
caused infection by their vile 
smell, but proceeded shame- 
lessly to bite many persons on 
their feet, hands, and faces, 
and any other parts which they 
found uncovered. In_ these 
last days it seemed impossible 
to endure much longer or to 
resist this most vexatious 
plague.” 

A voyage to the Indies in 
those days was hardly a pleasure 
trip, but it came to an end at 
last, and the three ships dropped 
anchor at Goa on the 6th of 
November 1614, seven months 
all but two days from the time 
they left Lisbon. They had 
touched land nowhere en route. 

As soon as the Ambassador 
had recovered from the hard- 
ships of his voyage, a matter of 
several weeks, he applied to 
Don Geronimo de Azeuedo, 
who bore the high-sounding 
title of Viceroy of the Indies, 
for a ship to take him and his 
party on to Ormuz. But mean- 
while news arrived that the 
Persians had commenced hos- 
tilities against the Portuguese 
fortress of Comoran, on the 
mainland opposite Ormuz, and 
later that this had been taken 
and the neighbouring island of 
Kishim, as well as Bahrein, 
with its valuable pearl fisheries, 
overrun by the Persians. These 
events caused an unavoidable 
delay ; but even after all had 
quieted down again, the Vice- 
roy, much to the Ambassador’s 
indignation, declined on one 
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pretext or another to supply 
a ship, although orders came 
from the king that the Embassy 
was to proceed as if no hos- 
tilities had occurred ; and the 
unfortunate Don Garcia kicked 
his heels in Goa for over two 
years, and then only got off at 
last by chartering for himself 
a small native vessel of less 
than two hundred tons. 

This was on 19th March 
1617. In exactly a month 
they reached Muscat, then a 
Portuguese possession, and on 
29th April brought up at 
Ormuz. 

The island of Ormuz, now a 
deserted waste, then contained 
a population of forty thousand, 
and was the richest trading 
station in the East. But it 
depended entirely for water 
and provisions on _ territory 
which had just passed into 
Persian hands, and the Portu- 
guese hold on it was pre- 
carious in the extreme. They 
had never formally annexed 
the island and its dependencies, 
but exercised their authority 
in the name of a puppet king, 
the descendant of the former 
Arab rulers. 

The Ambassador remained all 
summer in Ormuz, meeting on 
the part of the Portuguese 
authorities with the same vex- 
atious treatment he had ex- 
perienced in Goa, and suffering 
greatly from the heat. Ormuz 
is the place of which it was 
originally remarked by an Eng- 
lish mariner that nothing but 
a plank intervened between it 
and the flames of hell. By 
October the Persians collected 
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the camels and other baggage 
animals required for his trans- 
port, and he started from Ormuz 
on the 12th of that month 
after first hearing mass in the 
church of St Augustin, for he 
was a pious man, and the 
journey before him was not 
one to be undertaken without 
every possible precaution. 

The Ambassador’s “family ” 
consisted of a hundred odd 
persons, and his cavalcade must 
have presented a cumbersome 
appearance. His Hxcellency 
travelled in a litter, mounting 
his horse only on special occa- 
sions, such as entry into a 
town where an official recep- 
tion was accorded him. The 
weather being still extremely 
hot, he travelled at first by 
night, and rested during the 
day in his tent, or in any 
better-class caravanserai he met 
with. However, the party be- 
gan to suffer from the cold 
when they entered the moun- 
tainous region between Lar 
and Shiraz, which latter town 
was reached on the 24th of 
November. 

Winter had now set in, and 
as the Shah was away from 
his capital, and it would have 
entailed great hardship to fol- 
low him up, the Ambassador 
preferred to remain in Shiraz 
until the spring rather than 
winter in Isfahan. In April of 
1618 he set off again. 

Hitherto the journey had 
been pursued without trouble 
or danger, and, indeed, it would 
appear that under Shah Abbas 
there was greater security oD 
the road than exists at the 
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present day; but between 
Shiraz and Isfahan a sad 
fatality occurred. The body 
of Jusepe Salvador, the chief 
interpreter to the Mission, an 
Armenian to whom Don Garcia 
was much attached, was dis- 
covered not far from the road 
and minus its head. Who com- 
mitted the murder or under 
what circumstances never trans- 
pired, nor was any notice taken 
of a complaint addressed sub- 
sequently to the Shah. 

The Ambassador made his 
state entry into Isfahan, then 
the capital of Persia, on the 
Ist of May, accompanied by 
his whole suite, and by all the 
foreign residents, including even 
the English. 

In connection with this cere- 
mony a certain difference of 
opinion arose between Don 
Garcia and the officials of the 
town who conducted him to 
the house reserved for his 
accommodation. When they 
were traversing the Meidan, 
or open square reserved for 
horse-exercise, they informed 
him that it was the immemorial 
custom for every one to dis- 
mount and proceed on foot to 
do obeisance at the entrance 
of the palace before passing 
it, and that all Ambassadors 
conformed to this rule. This 
was more than the proud 
Spaniard could stomach, and 
he positively refused to alight 
from his horse, and told them 
to go and do their kowtowing 
alone, but that he himself and 
his retinue would offer to the 
Shah’s palace the same mark 
of respect which they were 
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accustomed to render to their 
own sovereign, and even more. 
He accordingly proceeded on 
horseback, and when opposite 
the gate turned his horse’s 
head towards it and solemnly 
took off his hat, all his suite 
doing the same. He then 
waited until the Persians had 
finished prostrating themselves 
and kissing the threshold, after 
which the cavalcade continued 
its progress. 

The Ambassador had already 
suffered somewhat from Persian 
caprice, and took evident pleas- 
ure in refusing to submit to 
it on this occasion. 

The Mission remained four 
weeks in Isfahan, and then 
moved on towards Kasvin when 
orders arrived from the Shah 
to that effect. 

Between Isfahan and Kasvin 
there are only two towns of 
any size, Kashan and Kum. 
The former of these is at the 
present day remarkable mainly 
for the size and malevolence 
of its scorpions, but in the 
seventeenth century the bull- 
fights there were noted through- 
out Persia. The Ambassador 
had the good-fortune to witness 
one of these on the occasion of 
a public festival during his 
sojourn in the town. 

He was conducted by the 
Governor and leading men of 
the place to the Meidan, whither 
most of the inhabitants, male 
and female, had already re- 
paired, the men armed with 
staves. After a preliminary 


bout between a couple of rams, 
which attracted no particular 
interest, two black bulls—the 
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largest he had seen in Persia 
—were led into the arena by 
their owners. The beasts were 
profusely decorated with gar- 
lands of flowers and many- 
coloured ribbons, and, incited 
by their masters, rushed furi- 
ously head-on against one an- 
other. The whole assemblage 
at once took sides, and en- 
couraged the combatants with 
frantic applause and exhorta- 
tions, the women, who stood 
apart from the men, being 
equally excited and even more 
vociferous. 

The bulls fought on for a 
considerable time, until, thor- 
oughly exhausted, they broke 
off the clinch by mutual con- 
sent, and stood panting and 
dripping with sweat and their 
heads bleeding from many 
wounds. 

Don Garcia, pitying their 
condition and considering that 
they had done their duty as 
brave combatants, ordered a 
sum of money to be given to 
each of the owners, so that 
the contest might be declared 
a draw. This well-meant in- 
terference at once raised an 
unexpected storm. The owners 
shouted out that the Am- 
bassador had insulted them, 
and the partisans on either side 
broke out into such a fury of 
indignant protest that the Gov- 
ernor hastily ordered the com- 
bat to be resumed. He ex- 
plained to the Ambassador that 
unless the struggle came to a 
natural end by one of the bulls 
recognising his defeat and re- 
tiring from the fray, custom 
and etiquette required that 
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their owners and backers should 
start fighting on their own 
account with the staves brought 
for the purpose, and a riot 
ensue which the authorities 
were powerless to stop, and 
which on the present occasion 
might end in disaster to him- 
self and the Ambassador. 

While the bulls were re- 
covering breath and energy, 
their masters stood by the side 
of them, and animated them 
for the fray by mingled cajole- 
ments and menaces, imploring 
each one, as the Governor ex- 
plained, to resume the fight, 
and not to allow his master to 
be dishonoured after he had 
spent so much on him and 
kept him in such luxury, threat- 
ening in the alternative to 
have him castrated for coward- 
ice and sent to work at the 
plough. 

Thus encouraged, the bulls 
began to snort at one another 
and paw the ground, and finally 
charged again. A long and 
well-fought struggle terminated 
by the heavier of the two 
forcing his adversary back,when 
the latter turned tail and took 
himself off. His backers ac- 
cepted defeat like good sports- 
men, and made no attempt to 
interfere when the victor was 
conducted home in triumph by 
his proud master and the exult- 
ing crowd of his supporters. 

On 15th June the Ambassa- 
dor solemnly made his entrance 
into Kasvin, dressed, as he 
pathetically informs us, in 4 
costume more suited to the 
dignity of his position than to 
his habits and his advanced 
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age ; but it was incumbent on 
him to make a brave appear- 
ance, and not be outshone by 
the representatives whom the 
Shah delegated to conduct him 
into the town, who were 
resplendent in robes embroid- 
ered with gold thread, their 
scimitars and daggers adorned 
with many rubies, turquoises, 
and emeralds, and gorgeous 
plumes on their headgear. 
Daoud Cham, brother of Imam 
Kuli Khan, the Governor- 
General of Shiraz, and Usenbec 
(Hussein Beg ?), the Mihman- 
dar appointed by the Shah to 
look after the Ambassador, 
rode on either side of him, and 
an escort of two hundred horse- 
men preceded them, while the 
Spanish suite came after, all 
in gala costume. Don Garcia 
noted with surprise the absence 
of the usual crowd in the 
streets, but it was explained 
that the Shah had forbidden 
the populace to appear on pain 
of death. 

No sooner had the distin- 
guished visitor been deposited 
in the house retained for him— 
the best of the place, out of 
which the owner had been sum- 
marily ejected—than he set to 
work to overhaul the presents, 
and was pleased to find that 
they had in no way suffered 
from the journey. Next morn- 
ing Hussein Beg, the Mih- 
mandar, called to say that 
the Shah would receive the 
Mission on the morrow, and 
to make arrangements for the 
presentation of the gifts. The 
Ambassador proposed that they 
Should be sent on ahead at 
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ence so as to simplify the actual 
sdience; but Hussein Beg 
would not hear of this, as it 
was the custom, he said, for 
Ambassadors to take their 
presents with them. He also 
declared that they must be 
carried by no less than six 
hundred men, and that there- 
fore the lot should be made up 
into six hundred separate par- 
cels, and he overruled the 
Ambassador’s objection that a 
far less number of bearers 
would be quite sufficient. 

Next day, a Sunday, the 
Ambassador set off from his 
house at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, accompanied by the 
Governor of Kasvin and the 
Mihmandar and a numerous 
escort of the Shah’s soldiers, 
as well as all his own servants 
and suite clad in their best. 
This time the inhabitants were 
not confined to their houses, 
and filled the streets to such 
an extent that the cavalcade 
experienced some difficulty in 
getting through the crowd. On 
arriving at the entrance to the 
Shah’s garden, the procession 
stopped and dismounted, and 
the Spaniards were told to seat 
themselves on carpets spread 
for the purpose beneath a large 
tree, and to wait until word 
came for them to enter. 

After sitting in an uncom- 
fortable attitude for over half 
an hour, and being much irked 
by the tight gala costume he 
wore, the Ambassador waxed 
very indignant at the “ haughty 
and arrogant custom of these 
Oriental barbarians of keeping 
Ambassadors waiting,” and sent 
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the Mihmandar in with a mes- 
sage to the Shah that “he was 
very fatigued by the juvenile 
clothes he had put on that day 
in order to give His Majesty 
the pleasure of seeing the garb 
in which Spaniards féte the 
births and marriages of their 
sovereigns, and that he there- 
fore begged for immediate ad- 
mittance. Otherwise he would 
return to his lodging.”’ As a 
matter of fact, the delay was 
mainly due to the Shah’s desire 
to receive the Turkish envoy 
at the same time as _ the 
Spaniard, in order to impress 
the former, who had been kept 
waiting ten days in Kasvin for 
his audience for this very pur- 
pose. 

Hussein Beg trotted off a 
little unwillingly to deliver this 
spirited message, and returned 
with a summons for the party 
to enter. 

Inside the garden they were 
met by Agamir, “Secretary of 
State,” and Yussui Agha, chief 
eunuch, and conducted through 
shady alleys, which led to a 
stately pavilion in the centre 
of the garden, the hangers-on 
gradually dropping out of the 
procession until only the Am- 
bassador’s suite was left. They, 
too, were told to stop within 
seventy yards of the building, 
and only Don Garcia with his 
interpreter and Agamir and 
Yussuf continued to advance. 
The Shah awaited them in 
front of the pavilion, and 
the Ambassador, approaching, 
doffed his hat, bent his knee, 
and* saluted,¥jand took the 
sleeve of the Shah’s garment 
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in his hand and kissed it, and, 
likewise kissing the letter he 
bore from His Catholic Majesty, 
presented it to the Shah. The 
monarch accepted it, and wel- 
comed the Ambassador with 
a great show of satisfaction, 
saying how much he was de- 
lighted at his coming, and 
asked after the health of the 
King of Spain and when letters 
had come from him last, to all 
which a suitable reply was 
returned. 

The Shah then motioned to 
him to enter the pavilion, and 
himself remained to receive 
the Turkish envoy, who now 
appeared in the offing. 

The Spanish Ambassador 
mounted the steps, and entered 
a great banqueting-hall, where 
six or seven distinguished Per- 
sians received him, and cour- 
teously requested him to sit 
in their midst on the carpets 
with which the room was spread. 
Don Garcia found squatting on 
his heels very uncomfortable, 
as his breeches were tight, and 
his sword got in his way; but 
he was somewhat consoled at 
seeing the Turk, who now came 
in, visibly taken aback at the 
sight of his get-up. It is a 
pity that Don Garcia omitted 
to describe this costume, which 
was evidently something out 
of the common; but he states 
with obvious disdain that the 
Chaoush, as he calls the Turk, 
only sported a long robe of 
dun satin and a large white 
turban, with no sword, and 
that the members of his suite 
were few and shabby. 

The Chaoush, an elderly man 
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with an enormous white beard, 
sat himself down with the rest, 
and shortly afterwards the Shah 
came in, and the six hundred 
men bearing the Spanish pres- 
ents defiled in front of the 
pavilion. The Shah took this 
opportunity of talking in a low 
tone with the Chaoush, but the 
Spanish interpreter was able 
to overhear most of what was 
said, and reported that the 
Turk was urging the return of 
the provinces recently captured 
by the Persians, on the ground 
that they had been taken in 
time of peace; while the Shah, 
who gave visible signs of annoy- 
ance, retorted that the Turks 
had despoiled his father, who 
was blind and of no account, 
of these same provinces, and 
that he himself had recaptured 
them by the sword, and had 
no intention of giving them up. 

The appearance of the Shah 
did not impress the Ambassa- 
dor. He complains that he 
had none of the majestic ex- 
terior to be expected of so 
great a king. He was under 
the middle height, thin but 
wiry, with an aquiline nose, 
and very keen eyes of a greenish 
colour, and his face was much 
sunburnt by exposure to the 
weather in war and in the 
chase. The Spaniard particu- 
larly objected to the Shah’s 
hands, which were short, coarse, 
and dark, “like the most rustic 
and common shepherd.’’ His 
dress was in keeping with his 
person, and his robe made of 
the same stuff as ordinarily 
worn by the poorer classes of 
his subjects. His scimitar had 


a plain blaek hilt, and was 
carried in a common leather 
scabbard. 

Two hours after sunset dinner 
was served, and eaten by the 
light of torches in silver stands 
held by pages. The Ambassa- 
dor turned up his nose at the 
food, which was simple in the 
extreme, and consisted of 
chicken, mutton, and rice mixed 
together, with melons and un- 
ripe plums for dessert. He 
concluded that the plain fare, 
like the unpretentious dress of 
the Shah, was intended to em- 
phasise the réle of rough sol- 
dier which the monarch always 
affected ; but he acknowledged 
that the table service was 
superb, all the utensils—dishes, 
goblets, decanters, and jugs— 
being of massive gold. 

The Shah drank two toasts 
—one to the health of the 
King of Spain, his brother, and 
the other welcoming the Am- 
bassador. Don Garcia, though 
not a wine-drinker as a rule, 
felt himself called on to respond 
by drinking to the health of 
the Shah, and he slyly added 
another toast, “to the beard 
of the Chaoush,” telling his 
interpreter to explain what he 
was doing to the Shah quietly 
and in the Georgian tongue, so 
that the object of his witticism 
should not understand. The 
Shah laughed uproariously, and 
gave his forehead a great slap 
with his hand, his usual way 
of expressing delight. 

About midnight the Am- 
bassador felt quite worn out, 
and no wonder, for he had 
been at it. continuously for 
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eight hours. Accordingly he 
begged permission to depart, 
which was graciously accorded. 

The situation, as Don Garcia 
ascertained it in Kasvin, did 
not appear encouraging. The 
Shah was known to be con- 
tented for the moment with 
the conquests he had made 
from the Turks, and disin- 
clined for further immediate 
efforts if left undisturbed. With 
regard to the restoration of the 
Portuguese settlements, the out- 
look was even more unpromis- 
ing, for the Ambassador sadly 
observes that kings are not in 
the habit of giving up their 
acquisitions except under com- 
pulsion, and Persia was in a 
position of absolute. security 
so far a8 concerned any pres- 
sure from Spain and Portugal. 
He also considered as a most 
ominous sign the presence in 
Kasvin of a deputation from 
the English settlement at Surat. 
The English had for some few 
years past begun to challenge 
the Portuguese monopoly of 
trade in the Indies, and if they 
lent the aid of their ships to 
the Shah, Ormuz was doomed. 

However, the Mission must 
be executed, and the soouer 
the better; and as it was 
already rumoured in the town 
that the Shah, as soon as he 
had despatched his business 
with the Chaoush, intended to 
rejoin his army at Sultanieh, 
two days’ journey from Kasvin 
on the Tabriz road, Don Garcia 
was extremely anxious for an 
immediate audience. But all 
his representations to this effect 
to the Mihmandar, who visited 
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him daily, had no effect, and 
he was put off with continual 
promises of a speedy reception 
which never came to ajdy- 
thing, while he had the morti- 
fication of hearing that the 
Chaoush was in constant com- 
munication with the Shah. 

So, after being treated to a 
three weeks’ course of his native 
“ mafiana,” he one day took 
his courage in both hands and 
went off to call unbidden on 
the Shah. Not finding him at 
home, and hearing that he had 
gone to the Meidan, he followed 
him there, and ran up against 
him just outside. Shah Abbas, 
making the best of a bad job, 
invited the Ambassador into 
a@ neighbouring house, passed 
with him into the garden, and 
took the wind out of his sails 
by demanding why the Huro- 
pean Powers left Persia to fight 
the Turks all alone and did 
not join in? Why did not the 
Pope, as head of the Christian 
religion, not unite the Christian 
States against the Sultan? 
Why did the King of Spain, 
his brother, content himself 
with the little damage his 
galleys effected in the Medi- 
terranean? The success he, 
the Shah, had had he owed 
entirely to his own good sword 
and not to any help he got 
from the Christian princes. 

The Ambassador was a little 
taken aback by this unex- 
pected attack, but made the 
best answer he could. He 
explained that not all the Chris- 
tian princes recognised the Pope. 
His Holiness, like his prede- 
cessors, nevertheless did all in 
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his power to get them to unite 
and damage the Turks as much 
as possible; that the King of 
Spain, his master, was always 
at one with the Pope and most 
of the rulers of Italy to harass 
the Sultan as far as possible, 
sending out fleets to ravage 
the coasts of Barbary and the 
Morea, and thus causing a valu- 
able diversion ; that the Shah 
only fought the Turks to re- 
cover lost portions of his own 
dominions or to keep what he 
had got; whereas no Spanish 
territory was even threatened 
by the Turks, and what King 
Philip did was out of sheer dis- 
interestedness for the common 
weal, 

The Shah, in order to have 
done with an unwelcome topic, 
and prevent the introduction 
of a still more unpleasant one, 
now called for a Carmelite 
monk from Isfahan to come 
in. This ecclesiastic had been 
engaged by order on a trans- 
lation into Persian of the New 
Testament and the Psalms of 
David, and now presented his 
work. The Shah received it 
with great apparent reverence, 
kissed the manuscript, and even 
Shed tears, so affected did he 
pretend to be by the contents. 
The Ambassador’s servants, who 
stood by, much admired this 
devout attitude, and considered 
it a miracle ; but the Ambassa- 
dor himself knew that the Shah 
could not read a word of any 
language, including his own, 
and that he was besides fanatic- 
ally anti-Christian, and he wrote 
him down as an arrant humbug. 

Lunch was then served on 
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a modest scale, and the Shah 
dropped his devout and mourn- 
ful mood, drinking the health 
of his guest four or five times, 
and chatting gaily. But as 
the meal progressed and the 
wine went down the monarch’s 
throat in increasing quantities, 
he again turned lachrymose. 
Before each bumper he lifted 
his eyes sadly to heaven and 
prayed, with the result that 
the talk again became serious 
and contemplative, until the 
rather doleful party broke up. 

This audience can hardly be 
considered a success from the 
Ambassador’s point of view, a8 
the Shah had got rather the 
best of the argument over the 
Turkish question, and had 
avoided any discussion at all 
on the subject of Ormuz. But, 
nothing daunted, he pressed 
for a further interview, only 
to be told that the Shah had 
not sufficient leisure so long 
as the Chaoush remained, but 
that as soon as the latter took 
himself off, a further audience 
would be given. 

At last the Chaoush left, a 
disappointed man, for the Shah 
stoutly refused to give up any 
of his conquests, and no peace 
was concluded; but still no 
audience for the Spanish Am- 
bassador. All he got was an 
invitation to see the Shah play 
polo on the Meidan. 

Though essentially a scholar 
and no athlete, Don Garcia felt 
it his duty to accept the invita- 
tion. The Shah received him 
kindly, and at once offered 
him a drink, calling up the 
page, who followed the sove- 
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reign wherever he went with 
the necessary goblets and 
bottles, and himself drinking 
to the health of the King of 
Spain. The Ambassador re- 
sponded, though wine always 
made him unwell; the Shah 
mounted his horse, and the 
game began. 

Don Garcia noted that the 
Shah was one of the best 
players on the ground, and 
that whenever he was about 
to make an unusually ferocious 
drive, he called loudly on the 
name of Sanctiago, the patron 
saint of Spain, for the Persians 
were fully persuaded that this 
saint was identical with their 
prophet Ali, particularly vener- 
ated by the Shiah Moslems. 
The game, he notes, was, ex- 
cept that the players were 
mounted, practically the same 
as a kind of hockey played in 
Spanish villages by the labour- 
ing class. 

He also saw amongst the 
spectators two sons of the Shah, 
whose dejected demeanour and 
complete isolation he had noted 
on previous occasions. Nobody 
spoke to them, and they spoke 
to nobody. Shah Abbas had a 
short way with his progeny. 
Of his sons he had executed 
two and blinded two others, and 
no doubt these two unfortu- 
nates hoped that complete self- 
effacement might possibly avert 
their fate. 

The Ambassador now began 
to despair of ever completely 
discharging his mission, as the 
Shah was evidently determined 
to avoid the subject of Ormuz, 
and his thoughts turned home- 
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wards with dreams of returning 
to Spain by the ships due to 
reach Goa in the autumn. The 
Shah’s household was already 
transferred to Sultanieh, and 
he himself understood to be on 
the point of departure, when 
unexpectedly a message came 
one evening that he would like 
to see the Spanish Ambassador 
on the Meidan at once. Most 
of his servants had fallen ill of 
an epidemic malady which rav- 
aged Kasvin every few years, 
and he himself was far from 
well, but with the few who 
could mount a horse Don Garcia 
obeyed the summons, though 
he had small hopes of being 
allowed to say what he wanted, 
or that, if he did bring it out, 
it would have the slightest 
effect. On his arrival in the 
Meidan the musie which was 
playing at once ceased, and 
the Shah made signs that the 
Ambassador should walk apart 
with him. The latter, under- 
standing that his opportunity 
had perhaps arrived, encour- 
aged his interpreter by warning 
him that he would surely be 
put to death if he did not 
faithfully and without fear 
translate to the Shah all that 
he was told to say. 

It was a weird audience. 
The Shah rode up and down 
with the interpreter next him, 
and the Ambassador on the 
other side of the interpreter. 
From time to time courtiers 
joined up behind at a respect- 
ful distance, and all the while 
a dead silence prevailed in the 
Meidan, which was filled with 
@ vast crowd. 
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The Shah gave Don Garcia 
no chance to broach the sub- 
ject dear to him, but at once 
began to harp on the old string 
—Why did not the princes of 
Europe unite to make war on 
the Turks ? 

The Ambassador replied that 
he had already fully satisfied 
His Majesty on this point, 
but that as time was short, he 
begged leave to treat of other 
things with which he had been 
charged by his Sovereign, and 
about which he had not yet 
had an opportunity to speak. 
The Shah ignored this request, 
and continued to brag of the 
victories he had won over his 
enemies, and to inveigh against 
the Christian Powers for look- 
ing idly on and leaving him to 
take all the risks. He spoke 
so fast and so continuously 
that the interpreter had no 
chance of explaining to his 
master what was being said, 
until finally the Ambassador, 
in desperation, interrupted, and 
asked to be allowed to say a 
few words concerning the king- 
dom of Ormuz, seeing that he 
had already written to Spain 
to report the Shah’s views on 
the Turkish question. 

The Shah consented sulkily, 
and Don Garcia began. He 


said that His Majesty must: 


admit that it ill accorded with 
the friendship which the Shah 
of Persia professed towards 
the King of Spain and Portugal 
that in time of peace, and 
without any provocation, he 
Should have forcibly taken pos- 
session of the island of Bahrein, 
the territory of Moghistan on 
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the mainland, and lastly, the 
fort of Comoran and the island 
of Kishim. 

The Shah angrily broke in 
that what he had taken was 
not from the King of Spain, 
but from his own vassal the 
King of Ormuz, and that it 
had belonged to his forefathers, 
and he had only recovered 
what was his own. 

The Ambassador replied at 
once that the King of Spain 
and Portugal had been in un- 
challenged possession of the 
territory in question for the 
last hundred and ten years, 
and that neither Shah Abbas’s 
father, nor his grandfather, 
nor his great-grandfather had 
claimed to exercise dominion 
on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. 

The poor interpreter, a Syrian 
Christian, grew pale and trem- 
bled, but in spite of his agita- 
tion he faithfully translated 
these bold words; at least, so 
the Ambassador concluded from 
the result, for the Shah at once 
turned his horse’s head and 
galloped off in a fury. 

However, he seemed to bear 
no ill-will, for next day Don 
Garcia received an invitation 
to accompany him to Sul- 
tanieh to witness the recep- 
tion of the Ambassador of the 
Great Mogul, or King of Lahore, 
as he is called in the ‘ Diary.’ 
But within twenty-four hours 
news arrived that Salih Bashaw, 
the Turkish Commander-in- 
Chief, had collected an army 
of two hundred thousand men 
at Van with the intention of 
invading Persia, and the Shah 
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hurried off to Ardebil to pre- 
pare to resist him, requesting 
the Ambassador to await his 
return at Isfahan. 

So by the middle of August 
the Embassy was back in that 
town, still hoping to start on 
the homeward journey in time 
to catch the ships from Goa 
before the end of the year. As 
a matter of fact, they did not 
get off until August of the next 
year, 1619. 

Hostilities with the Turks 
did not last long. Following 
his usual tactics, the Shah 
ordered his generals to fall back 
as the enemy advanced, and 
avoid a general engagement as 
long as possible, meanwhile 
devastating the country round 
them. An encounter finally 
took place between Ardebil and 
Tabriz, in which the Turks 
were worsted, and the poor 
Chaoush amongst others made 
prisoner, and carried off to the 
Shah at Ardebil. He was again 
used a8 an intermediary, and 
peace was soon concluded on 
the basis of the Shah keeping 
his conquests, which was all he 
wanted. 

The Shah lingered in Ardebil, 
Ferabat, and Kashan, always 
replying to the Ambassador’s 
petitions to be allowed to depart 
that he would soon be in 
Isfahan to give him his congé. 
At last, but not until the spring 
of 1619, he entered the capital, 
unostentatiously and with few 
attendants, as his habit was. 

Much to the surprise and a 
little to the disgust of the 
ceremonious Spaniard, the mon- 
arch made a most informal 
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call on him a few days after 
reaching Isfahan, accompanied 
only by one courtier, the chief 
eunuch, and a page, who always 
carried the Imperial bow and 
arrows behind his master. He 
entered the Ambassador’s gar- 
den without causing himself 
to be announced, removed his 
shoes, and squatted down on 
a carpet, inviting his host to 
sit near him on a stool. After 
conversing cordially on personal 
topics for a few minutes, he 
retired with as little ceremony 
as he had come, absolutely 
refusing even to allow the Am- 
bassador to accompany him as 
far as the door. 

His victory over the Turks 
and the peace which was its 
result appear to have put him 
in a sprightly mood, for he 
started a round of jollifications 
by giving an evening party to 
the women of Isfahan—a species 
of entertainment in which he 
was wont to indulge in any 
considerable town he visited. 

The locale chosen for the féte 
was a large central bazaar, 
consisting of an open space 
nearly a hundred yards square 
with a tank in the middle, 
round which were situated the 
richest shops of the town, and 
entered by two gates, giving 
access to it from the inferior 
bazaars. This open space was 
spread for the occasion with 
silken stuffs of various colours ; 
it was elaborately illuminated 
and gorgeously decorated. The 
Shah did not issue individual 
invitations to his party; he 
simply promulgated an edict 
calling on all women with any 
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pretentions to comeliness, Mos- 
lems or Christians, married or 
single, native or foreign, to 
present themselves on pain of 
death at one or other of the 
gates at a certain hour in the 
evening. Males of every age 
were rigorously excluded before- 
hand, not only from the centre 
bazaar but from the whole 
vicinity, by armed guards, who 
beat mercilessly any one daring 
to approach. The only excep- 
tion was made by special order 
of the Shah in favour of the 
Ambassador’s servants, who 
were allowed from a respect- 
ful distance to watch the guests 
make their entry. 

The ladies came up in bands 
of fifteen or twenty to the 
gates, where their faces and 
persons were examined by the 
palace eunuchs. If they passed 
the test, they were admitted ; 
the rest were sent home again. 
And it says much for the 
standard of female beauty in 
Isfahan that between two and 
three thousand ladies were given 
the entrée. 

The Shah arrived a little 
after dark, accompanied only 
by his dancing-girls, and the 
conversazione continued until 
next morning. The Ambassa- 
dor says nothing of the enter- 
tainment provided by the Shah 
for his guests, probably because 
details did not transpire, and 
one can only conjecture the 
nature of the romps which 
went on. 

In the morning the Shah 
retired, and his guests were 
allowed to leave, all except a 
few Christians who were trans- 
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ferred to the Imperial harem, 
including the young wife of 
an Armenian merchant, to the 
great distress of her husband, 
for he loved her much. 

This soirée was for the sole 
amusement of the selfish Shah, 
but a whole swarm of Am- 
bassadors were due to arrive 
shortly afterwards, and when 
they came it was one round of 
gaieties for their entertainment. 
These envoys came from all 
parts of the world. Besides 
the Ambassador of the Great 
Mogul, in the person of his 
uncle, the brother of the great 
Akbar, there was the envoy 
of the Duke of Muscovy, a 
new Turkish Chaoush come to 
beg again that the Shah would 
restore some of his conquests, 
an envoy from Balkh, and one 
from the Grand Sheriff of 
Mecca. 

After their first official re- 
ception, which took place in 
the palace, it was the pleasure 
of the unceremonious Shah to 
summon them to his side at 
unexpected and sometimes in- 
convenient moments, and to 
entertain them in all sorts of 
unusual places, such as the 
bazaar, the Meidan, the bridge 
outside the town, and any 
private house which his caprice 
led him to choose. The luck- 
less Spaniard, whose stomach 
suffered from the food put 
before him and his head from 
drinking wine he was not accus- 
tomed to, was nearly worn out 
by late hours and unwonted 
dissipation, and he records his 
emphatic opinion that to invite 
the representatives of foreign 
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States to be hustled by an un- 
disciplined crowd at bull-fights, 
ram-fights, and other popular 
pastimes, was unworthy of a 
powerful sovereign. 

One gathering, peculiar to 
Isfahan, was a species of water 
féte which took place annually 
in the month of July. All the 
male inhabitants dressed them- 
selves up in their oldest clothes, 
and repaired to the river which 
separates the town proper from 
the Armenian quarter of Julfa. 
There, armed with large copper 
or brass bowls, they threw 
water over one another, at first 
good-humouredly, but as they 
warmed to their work they 
took to breaking one another’s 
heads with the heavy bowls, 
and knocking their adversaries 
off their feet in the deep parts 
of the river, so that several 
lost their lives in the conflict. 
On this occasion matters be- 
came so serious that the Shah 
was constrained to order the 
revels to cease. 

He received the Ambassadors 
in small alcoves erected on the 
bridge to contain three or four 
persons. Don Garcia, with the 
Ambassadors of the King of 
Lahore and the King of Balkh, 
shared the alcove of the Shah, 
and when the wine had gone 
round a few times the latter 
allowed himself to make un- 
seemly jests at the expense of 
his Spanish guest. 

It had always been a matter 
of surprise to the Persians that 
Don Garcia should reject the 
dancing-girls and other light 
ladies whom his hospitable hosts 
had offered for his entertain- 
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ment. The Shah now rudely 
referred to this, saying, “It 
is no use your trying to deceive 
us by pretending that it is from 
virtue that you refuse to have 
anything to do with this class 
of person, for the truth is that 
it is from incapacity due to 
your advanced age.” 

The two other Ambassadors 
laughed consumedly at the 
Shah’s facetiousness, but Don 
Garcia took it badly, for this 
was not the first time that his 
leg had been pulled in the same 
connection. Accordingly, he 
replied in a spirited manner 
that no doubt His Majesty 
was right, and that his con- 
tinence was caused more by 
age than by virtue and staid- 
ness of character, but that 
better proof would be afforded 
of the fact, and greater cause 
for laughter given, if he were 
confronted with some of the 
lovely creatures whom the 
Shah hid away in his harem, 
instead of the miserable crea- 
tures he had seen hitherto, who 
hardly deserved the name of 
women, and would not disturb 
the composure even of a young 
man. 

The Ambassadors of the King 
of Lahore and the King of 
Balkh again burst into roars 
of laughter, but the Shah was 
visibly disconcerted, and hast- 
ened to change the subject. 

Don Garcia kept on good 
enough terms with his foreign 
colleagues, and exchanged 
solemn compliments even with 
the Turk when they met, but 
it does not appear that they 
ever called on one another. 
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The Russian envoys — there 
were two of them—he noted 
were rather standoffish, ‘‘ mani- 
festing in their rusticity and 
silence a Gothic and barbarous 
pride.” Helanchan, the Am- 
bassador of the King of Lahore, 
interested him most, particu- 
larly his habit of constantly 
smoking even on the most 
official occasions. He made use 
of ‘“‘a gold tube almost two 
palms long and as thick as the 
little finger, with a gold bowl 
at the end pierced with many 
holes, and filled with fire and 
the dust of tobacco, out of 
which he blew much smoke, 
which gave such a vile smell 
that even those who stood at 
some distance from him were 
incommoded by it, much more 
so the King, at whose side he 
always sat.” Such free and 
easy manners much scandalised 
the Persian courtiers, but they 
excused it on the ground that 
Helanchan was so devoted to 
the practice of smoking that 
he would faint if he abstained 
from it. 

The Shah was fond of Helan- 
chan, a sprightly fellow, and 
often jested with him and 
slapped him on the back, but 
he could not abide this habit 
of his, though courtesy towards 
a guest forbade him from mak- 
ing any open remonstrance. 
But one evening, while seated 
between the smoker and Don 
Garcia, the Shah leaned over 
towards the latter as far as he 
could to avoid the evil-smelling 
cloud, and inquired whether 
tobacco was smoked in Spain, 
and by what persons. Don 
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Garcia replied maliciously that 
only Indians and negroes made 
use of this ‘‘ medicine.” 

The Shah laughed loudly and 
slapped his forehead. He then 
rose from his seat, saying that 
he would soon return, snatched 
Imam Kuli Khan’s turban from 
that functionary’s head, and 
went on to the terrace, where 
he laid himself down; using the 
borrowed turban as a pillow. 
In a minute or two Imam Kuli 
Khan came up bareheaded to 
Don Garcia with a message 
from the Shah, asking him to 
say again who were the people 
to smoke tobacco in Spain. 
The same reply was given, only 
Indians and negroes, whereat 
the Shah on his terrace and 
all the bystanders laughed 
loudly. 

It is possible that the repre- 
sentative of the King of Lahore 
failed to understand what was 
said, for the Shah spoke in 
Turkish, then as now the fav- 
ourite language of the Persian 
court. At any rate, he con- 
tinued to smoke  stolidly 
throughout the evening, and 
took no notice whatever of the 
very broad hint. 

Spring passed and summer 
was half over, and Don Garcia 
began to doubt whether he 
would not miss his ship yet 
another year unless leave to 
depart came very soon, of 
which there seemed small pro- 
bability, when unexpectedly, 
at the beginning of August, a 
message came that he was to 
repair in the evening to the 
Meidan, where the Shah pro- 
posed to receive him and the 
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other Ambassadors and give 
them their congé. 

Don Garcia duly went to the 
place appointed, and found his 
colleagues already assembled 
on horseback and waiting for 
the Shah. When the latter 
appeared, surrounded by his 
ministers and courtiers, he 
called out at once for the 
Spanish Ambassador, and asked 
him, “‘ What is it that you wish 
to say on behalf of the King of 
Spain, my brother? For I 
have come to listen to it, and 
to hear if, on your own part, 
you have anything to ask of 
me.” 

The Ambassador replied that 

what he had to say on behalf 
of the King, his master, was 
what he had already put for- 
ward in Kasvin. For himself 
he only begged leave to start 
at once for Ormuz, and per- 
mission for the Catholic priests 
to build themselves a residence 
(which had hitherto been with- 
held). 
The Shah thereupon led him 
apart from the other Ambassa- 
dors and the courtiers, dis- 
mounted, and sat on the ground, 
motioning to the Ambassador 
to sit beside him and to the 
interpreter to stand in front. 
He then spoke very kindly to 
Don Garcia, declaring that he 
regarded him as a father, and 
encouraging him to state freely 
whatever he wished. 

Then the same old argument 
began over again. The Am- 
bassador urged the Shah to 
attack the Turks, and repre- 
sented that no more favourable 
opportunity could be found 
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than at present, when they 
were distracted by a disputed 
succession to the throne and 
overawed by the reported pre- 
paration of great naval arma- 
ment in Spain, France, and 
Italy. The Persians, he said, 
might at least expect to cap- 
ture Bagdad at such a junc- 
ture. 
The Shah, who had listened 
with apparent attention, never- 
theless replied somewhat coldly 
to this attractive programme. 
He said again that all his con- 
quests were due to his own 
prowess and the grace of God, 
without any help from the 
Christian Powers ; on the con- 
trary, the Emperor had left 
him in the lurch by making 
peace with the Sultan. Let 
the Christian princes combine 
to fall with full force on the 
Turks in Europe, and he him- 
self would then attack them in 
Asia. 

After this reply, stigmatised 
in the ‘Diary’ as “short and 
vulgar,’’ the Ambassador passed 
to the subject of Bahrein, 
Kishim, and Comoran, the re- 
storation of which he again 
demanded, adding a request 
that the English and other for- 
eigners should not be admitted 
into Persia. 

The Shah’s answer was that 
it could make no difference to 
the King of Spain whether 
these places were possessed by 
himself or the King of Ormuz, 
as both were Moslems, and, 
Moslem for Moslem, he a8 4 
Shiah was better than the Sunni 
King of Ormuz. The Ambassa- 
dor considered, not without 
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reason, that this reply bor- 
dered on the farcical. The 
Shah completely ignored the 
request for the expulsion of 
the English, though Don Garcia 
returned several times to the 
charge, and finally turned the 
conversation to non-political 
topics, such as the humanity 
of Christ and the chastity of 
the Holy Virgin, of which he 
spoke most appreciatively. 

After two hours of such 
futile skirmishing, the Shah 
asked whether there was any 
other request that the Am- 
bassador wished to make. Noth- 
ing, was the reply, except that 
provisions should be provided 
for the journey to Ormuz in 
three or four days, and leave 
be given for the Catholic priests 
to build a house for themselves. 
Both these petitions were 
granted, and the audience was 
over. 

When Don Garcia ordered 
the interpreter to help him to 
his feet, the Shah interposed, 
held out his hands, and raised 
him from the ground and em- 
braced him, calling him 
“father,” and saying that he 
would always remain his dear 
friend. Much touched by this 
kindly attention, the Ambassa- 
dor kissed the Shah’s hand, 
which he had never done be- 
fore, and they separated. 

The other Ambassadors were 
received on horseback and dis- 
missed summarily, the Shah 
assuring the Turkish Chaoush 
in loud and angry tones that 
he would never give back so 
much as a single stone of all 
his conquests. 
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The Shah, too, left Isfahan in 
a few days, but he first sent 
handsome presents of velvet 
and gold and silver brocade 
to the Ambassador; nor were 
the members of the ‘family ”’ 
forgotten. 

His mission discharged, the 
Ambassador was all eagerness 
to leave for Ormuz, and profit 
by the monsoon for the voyage 
to Goa; but with the bad luck 
which dogged him throughout, 
he was now stricken down by 
a bad attack of dysentery, 
which kept him in bed for three 
weeks. It was only on the 
25th of August that he was well 
enough to be hoisted into his 
litter, and the journey began. 
On 19th October he set foot in 
Ormuz. 

The Portuguese on the island 
were in a state of abject panic 
through rumours of an immi- 
nent attack by the Persians 
and English. The assault was 
to come sure enough, but not 
for two years more, and mean- 
while the presence of English 
ships at Jask prevented Portu- 
guese ships from putting to 
sea. By April of the next 
year (1620) the Ambassador 
lost patience, and embarked in 
a country vessel from Cochin 
returning to India, and reached 
Goa in three weeks. 

At Goa he met with the usual 
indifference and even hostility 
from the Portuguese authorities, 
who would do nothing to facili- 
tate his further progress, and 
refused to advance him any- 
thing on account of his salary, 
which was greatly in arrears. 
How he managed to live and 
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support his family, much less 
pay for their passages, is a 
mystery. But he did it some- 
how, and by December 1620 
we find them all embarked in 
a small, aged, and hardly sea- 
worthy vessel, Our Lady of 
Nazareth, and bound at last 
for Lisbon. 

They were back again at Goa 
in four months. The rickety 
craft succeeded in making the 
coast of Africa at Mozambique, 
but, pursuing its way south- 
wards towards the Cape, fell 
into such violent storms that 
they were glad to be able to 
turn tail and get back to Goa 
without actual shipwreck. And 
it seems almost incredible that 
the poor Ambassador should 
have to remain there two years 
and nine months before he 
could start again. 

This, his third sojourn in 
Goa, was a miserable time for 
him. First an epidemic re- 
sembling plague, and then the 
disastrous explosion of the town 
powder-magazine, and through- 
out the open ill-will and the 
studied insults of the Portu- 
guese shook the nerve of so 
old a man, for he was now over 
seventy years of age, and at 
times he despaired of ever seeing 
Spain again. 

In 1622 news came of the 
capture of Ormuz by the Per- 
sians with the aid of the pesti- 
lent English, and not long after- 
wards a combined Dutch and 
English squadron sailed up to 
Goa, and blockaded the port 
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for several months. With hos- 
tile squadrons of these com- 
mercial rivals of Portugal at 
sea, all Portuguese shipping 
was constrained to remain in 
harbour; but even when the 
menace was removed, and op- 
portunities from time to time 
occurred of getting away, the 
intrigues of the Viceroy of the 
Indies prevented him availing 
himself of them. 

The natural inclination of 
the Portuguese to put spokes in 
the wheel of a Spanish official 
had no doubt much to say in 
the matter; but it is probable 
that the fear of his reporting 
to the King the corruption, 
maladministration, and at times 
arrant cowardice of the authori- 
ties, on which the ‘ Diary’ is 
full of the bitterest reflections, 
afforded a still more powerful 
motive. 

In the end he set sail on 1st 
February 1624 in the ship St 
Thomas, and on 28th April, 
just after rounding the Cape, 
the ‘ Diary ’ comes to an abrupt 
termination. It is in keeping 
with the reputation of so dis- 
tinguished a geographer that 
the last entry should record 
the position of the ship on that 
day. 

Three months later, when 
not yet in sight of the Azores, 
he died of the same ‘‘ Mal de 
Loanda ’’ whose symptoms he 
described with such gusto on 
the outward voyage, and his 
ten years Odyssey came to an 
end. 














I PLUCK my morning grapes 
from the pergola which divides 
the garden of the Hotel Sestrol 
into two parts. Above my 
head the clusters are mingled ; 
grapes of the palest eau-de-nil 
alternate with tight clusters of 
black and loose clusters of 
mouldy maroon, for the per- 
gola has three strands. To my 
right hand the onions, the 
lettuce, the cabbage, the potato; 
to my left, the tomato-plants 
all look faded and tired of the 
drought. Before me is a wall 
topped by a path; behind me, 
springing from the level of my 
feet, is a roof of pantiles, The 
garden itself is burrowed out 
of a steep hillside; the next 
garden is twenty feet above 
me; the house below, of which 
I see the roof, shows three 
storeys at the front. So it 
is with the whole of N—, 
more or less. Only the great 
Castle of Alphonse de Poitiers 
at the one end, and the house 
of Dr Marty at the other, 
stand on level foundations ; all 
else clings to the slope either to 
northwards or to southwards 
of the sharp ridge, whither 
fear has driven them, as ship- 
wrecked men cling to the keel 
of their overturned boat. And 
im May or early June the rolling 
Masses of the hills, green with 
chestnut, hayfields, or wheat, 





VIGNETTES OF LANGUEDOC. 
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I, THE VILLAGE, 


patched here and there with 
blue where the vineyards have 
been sulphated, look like the 
image of a tremendous oily 
sea frozen by photography and 
coloured for a lantern slide. 

The Chateau Fort of N—— 
stands on a promontory four 
hundred feet above the bed of 
the Aveyron river, which makes 
such a loop that a short tunnel 
lets the trains pass clear under 
the village. The promontory 
is joined to the general mass 
of the earth by a narrow ridge, 
its edge drooping like a slung 
chain. And thus the village 
itself is but essentially one long 
street, which resembles an old- 
fashioned cricketing belt; the 
hasp at the castle; the tight- 
ening bar in the middle where 
is a small place and the Hotel 
Sestrol; and the big buckle 
at the Place de Grifoultres, 
where the houses, thrust for- 
ward upon pillars, seem to be 
—as if thoughtful through the 
centuries —leaning on their 
elbows. 

From its centre point this 
main street curves upwards to 
the castle at the one end and 
to the Place de Grifoultres on 
the other. The road is narrow, 
ill-cobbled, and plentifully be- 
strewed with dung. Over it 
the houses project, leaning on 
narrow cornices. Fill this road 
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with halberdiers and equerries, 
wenches and scullions, and 
hardly a trace except the glass 
in the windows would advert 
one that the fifteenth century 
had not come solidly alive 
once more. The village is grey 
in colour, though struck out 
in sharp contrasts of light and 
shade by the meridional sun, 
beneath which the schistine 
roofs glitter where the cut 
stones show between the mosses 
and lichens and their pattern- 
ing of green and orange. Under 
a dimmer sky, beneath a more 
tempered light—at dusk, for 
instance—this hoary old vil- 
lage becomes a ghost of the 
past, a8 credible as any phan- 
tom rattling his chains or creak- 
ing in morion and buckler. At 
the centre point stands a queer 
old fountain. The basin is 
carved from one huge stone, 
and on the twelve sides of it 
can be discerned half - obliter- 
ated carvings and a raised in- 
scription half -effaced, which 
the natives devoutly believe 
to be Hebrew, but which has 
been deciphered to be nothing 
more important than a record 
of the persons who erected 
this strange relic of the past. 
Over this ponderous Gothic 
basin an urn made of cement 
spouts three meagre trickles 
of water for the housewives’ 
copper pails. 

But from where I can pluck 
my grapes, N—— appears 
merely a short perspective of 
shelving, and dried gardens, a 
clump of nondescript roofs 
shrouded in acacia-trees, over 
which towers the old fortress, 
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with its tall keep split with 
arrow slits, and its yet well- 
preserved walls. N—— Castle 
looks a romantic place. The 
keep, with its monstrous long 
arrow slits, should have been 
mute witness of many a fierce 
siege when Edward, the Black 
Prince, left his traces in legend 
over the country. This which 
Fabyan writes would seem most 
appropriate for N——. 


“* The whiche persones beying 
hedes of y° cytie conueyed theyr 
purpose in suche wyse y' they 
turned y° comons of y° cytie 
upon the Englysshemen and 
sodaynly arose agayne theym 
and slew of theym many and 
many toke prysoners. And as 
y° Englysshemen fledde or faught 
by the streetes the womé and 
other feeble personcs cast wpon 
them stones and hote lycours to 
their great confucion, so that 
the Englysshemen were in pas- 
synge mystery and desolacion.” 


One can see the “‘ Englysshe- 
men” in rout through the 
narrow streets of N——, one 
can picture too easily the 
*‘womé and other feeble per- 
sones” taking advantage of 
“hote lycours to their con- 
fucion.” History would live 
easily again in N——, but, 
alas! the records are empty 
of such doughty deeds. Fifteen 
miles to the south was the 
Castle of Thuries, considered 
impregnable, but captured by 
the Bastard de Mauleon and 
six comrades dressed up a8 
women; twenty miles to the 
south-west Penne Castle defied 
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Simon de Montford, who, as 
an old Provengal historian has 
recorded :— 


“* Ht quant no son estats arri- 
bats devant ladita Pena, le sety 
y an boutat, la ont fait adressar 
peyreras, calabres et autres en- 
gines per tirar contra ladita 
plassa; car forta era et im- 
prenabla.”’ 


But N——, alas! proud 
castle was bartered about, 
boasting only one petty revolu- 
tion against an overlord of 
Toulouse, a revolution which 
collapsed without attempt of 
defence. N—— has no heroic 
history. It stands a monu- 
ment without a memory. The 
larger part of it was bought 
in 1246 by Raymond of Tou- 
louse for 20,000 sous of Cahors. 


Severini or Survage should 
paint me Sestrol’s portrait. I 
want a Futuristic liberty to 
depict the man and his inter- 
penetrations of interest simul- 
taneously with himself. A 
trowel, a pair of shears, a 
needle and thread, the arms 
(or rather legs) of the Isle of 
Man, a sulphate sprayer, two 
fowls rampant, a post-bag, a 
wine-vat, bank demands and 
receipts, a straw hat, and a 
corkscrew, all dislocated and 
woven into rhythmic pattern, 
would form the background, 
against which I would set the 
man himself as if portrayed by 
some mystically-minded African 
Savage. You know those haunt- 


II. SESTROL. 


The great peculiarity of 
N—— is this, that the houses 
are for the most part upside 
down. The road. lies along 
the ridge from which the 
ground slopes at an angle of 
45°, so that a house showing 
one storey to the street may 
have three tiers of windows 
on the country side, Thus 
your front door is in your 
attics, your bedroom is under 
your kitchen, and your ser- 
vants’ bedroom below this. It 
must be added that the ser- 
vants of N—— are not very 
cleanly in their habits—their 
odours fill the whole house; 
but they are four-footed ser- 
vants, homely cattle with 
ruminative gaze which are as 
much servants of man as ever 
is the horse. 


ing sculptures of ebony: men 
with long sullen noses in an 
egg-shaped face, cylindrically 
bodied, and with tubular limbs. 
There is in Sestrol something 
profoundly African in cut. His 
face has that long nose, those 
springing arches of eyebrows, 
those protuberant well-lidded 
eyes. I always felt that be- 
neath the clothes his legs should 
have been tubular ; in his tire- 
lessness there was something 
of a mechanism, something of 
a Robot. Small as he was, he 
worked from dawn till bed- 
time, sometimes doing his fif- 
teen miles before breakfast, 
collecting for a bank, or alter- 
nating between bis farm in the 
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valley, his inn 400 feet up in 
the village, and his vineyard 
200 feet up again on the St 
André road. A human ant. 
He is no more exempt than 
the generality of villagers from 
a variety of trades. He began 
life as a herd-boy. He states 
that his first labour was under- 
taken at the age of four, when 
he was commanded to look 
after a dog which was looking 
after sheep, and he ascribes 
his stunted growth to early 
hardship and to childish toil. 
Yet early toil seems to have 
done little to deteriorate the 
energy of his frame. He is 
never tired. Here he comes 
swinging in from his fifteen 
kilometres fresh as a daisy. 
To-day he will work continu- 
ously till six or seven. Four- 
teen hours are nothing to him. 
He comes in from a country 
round with his pockets full of 
money, like the sailor in the 
old song. He has been collect- 
ing advances, mortgages, inter- 
ests due to a Francheville bank, 
of which he is the local agent. 
His career has developed thus: 
from herdboy to tailor’s ap- 
prentice, from tailor’s appren- 
tice to tailor (no typical tailor 
he, but rather like the valiant 
little tailor of Hans Andersen), 
from tailor to mail-carrier, from 
mail-carrier to bricklayer, from 
bricklayer to hatter and modiste 
and draper, from draper to inn- 
keeper, from innkeeper to bank 
agent, from bank agent to land- 
owner. Sestrol is an example 
of the ascending current of 
peasantry. His son Raymond 
has been educated, went to 


college in Albi, and is now the 
mayor's secretary, village fire- 
man, and, to his parents’ dis- 
gust, unreclaimed Benedick. 

Monsieur Sestrol is faintly 
jealous of our career—wander- 
ings in Spain, walking tours in 
Southern Slavia, holidays upon 
the Adriatic, and so on. He 
looks upon us as an infringe- 
ment of his prerogative. He 
counts that his life is the most 
interesting that ever was lived, 
and has said over the coffee- 
glasses— 

“You could write a most 
extraordinary romance of my 
life if you knew it all.” 

When I uttered the platitude 
that every man’s life is a 
romance, he retorted— 

** Not such as mine has been. 
Mine has been so adventurous.” 

One wonders perhaps what 
adventures could arrive within 
the very circumscribed limit 
of his wanderings, which fifteen 
miles either side of N——— would 
surely enclose, all but a very 
few sallies. But his idea of 
adventurous is better expressed 
by the word hard. And doubt- 
less from this angle he has 
had a most adventurous life. 
One day recently he was dis- 
covered by his son Raymond 
sitting in a ditch on the road 
to St André in company with 
the father-in-law of the epicier- 
cobbler. Each was weeping, 
for each, having boasted of 
the duress of his past, had 
called to mind so many pathetic 
memories that self-pity had 
’whelmed him o’er, and the 
rivalry of hardship had ended 
in a brotherhood of tears. 
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Sestrol has indeed been 
treated harshly though not in- 
dignantly by fate, but he counts 
himself a mark for ill-fortune 
from the age of two years. 
He tells the story in a truly 
peasant fashion; or is it not 
a profoundly natural fashion 
to pile up all the details lead- 
ing to the tragedy, and then 
merely to indicate the tragedy 
itself? He tells you the age 
of the nurse-maid ; the locality ; 
a description of the sow; of 
the stable entry; of the kind 
of particular flower, a daisy, 
which the nurse-girl was chew- 
ing at the moment, and of the 
kind of whistling noise she was 
making with her teeth; all 
these minutely catalogued, but 
the main incident—how the 
nurse - girl came to tread on 
the sow’s back ; how the sow, 
uprising in a flurry, projected 
nurse and baby-in-arms into 
the stable; how the weight of the 
nurse-girl fell upon the baby, 
and so on, are all left vague to 
such an extent that it is 
merely by conjunction of dra- 
matis persone with result that 
subsequently the story becomes 
coherent in the mind. The 
result is that Monsieur Sestrol 
cannot sneeze. Never has that 
insidious tickle invaded his 
nose, never has that exhilarant 
inflation spread his chest, never 
has that devastating climax 
A-tish-oo ! sent the blood ting- 
ling and leaping in his veins. 

It is thus with all of 
Sestrol’s stories. The account 
of Sestrol’s snowing up is full 
of circumstantial detail until 
the moment when it is most 
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expected. He will begin with 
how, as a lad of fourteen, 
apprentice tailor, he gambled 
away two months’ money— 
no lack here of circumstance ; 
how he gambled away all that 
he had in his pocket ; how the 
master-tailor, a partner in the 
game, advanced him a first 
month’s pay in order to recoup 
his losses; the disappearance 
of this paltry sum also, his 
hesitancies, his caleulations, the 
persuasion of his fellows, the 
cheery optimism of the master- 
tailor, the advance of a second 
sum, the loss of that too, his 
destitution—Sestrol will give 
you all of these with fidelity. 
The advent of Christmas, deter- 
mination to spend the holiday 
at home, albeit bearing no 
gifts ; the resolution to trudge 
the path, twelve miles or 80, 
since no money remained to 
take diligence; the beginning 
of the storm, the increasing 
difficulty of walking, the lost 
way—facts are still definite, 
though the particularisation be- 
comes vaguer. But of the 
desperate affair itself, of how 
the lad Sestrol was buried up 
to the neck, of how he was 
becoming frozen, of his cries, 
of the woman who heard them 
through the lull of the storm 
and who came pluckily to his 
rescue, and of how he lay a 
fortnight in bed, he will make 
but the vaguest sketch, only 
totally intelligible after several 
repetitions. He can give the 
clearest picture of his feelings 
over the loss of two months’ 
wages, but of that of being 
frozen to death not a line. 
U2 
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This is an instinct in the 
primitive nature; ornament is 
perfected before melody, the 
description of costume before 
that of character. The manner 
of a man’s death is less cir- 
cumstantial than the manner 
of his clothes, and perhaps this 
is correctly proportioned. If 
you can visualise a man ex- 
ternally, you can lend him 
enough of your common hu- 
manity to accompany him into 
oblivion. Death comes alike 
to all; it is dress which can 
be individual. 

That is the quality of simple 
yarns. All the details until the 
exciting moment, and then a 
summary of one line. Yet a 
thing so full of circumstance 
we make live of our own accord. 
On the contrary, in many a 
modern writer we may often 
feel that only the death agonies 
of a ghost are being so elabor- 
ately enacted. 

Sestrol’s belief in the adven- 
turous nature of his past is 
largely vague general reminis- 
cence. He has climbed from 
being a poor herd-boy to be- 
coming a landowner: is not 
that in itself conclusive of 
adventure? Pressed for de- 
tails, he is apt to lack incident. 
Poverty, hardship, and hard 
work would not seem to most 
of us to be adventurous unless 
we are contemplating the hard- 
ships of some one else; star- 
vation is only romance when 
tis another who is starving. 

Sestrol is not quite a peasant 
of the fictional type. He is not 
parsimonious, though he has 
a proper French respect for 
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money; he is a free-thinker, 
though he is superstitious; a 
faithful husband, who loves a 
sexual suggestion or a crude 
joke; a man with a serious 
aim in life, who despises a 
solemn fellow. 

He has a sub-acid humour 
which must exercise itself upon 
a village know-all, and he in- 
vents a variety of tricks to 
ridicule that kind of a man. 
A typical example of his satire 
is the following :— 

The village is lit by elec- 
tricity from an old mill con- 
verted into a dynamo-house. 
The proprietor, who does most 
of his own work, lives in the 
village and superintends the 
light, but must keep a mechanic, 
resident in the mill itself, 400 
feet below in the river-bed. 
He was on the point of engag- 
ing a new assistant, and the 
new man had in some way 
aroused Sestrol’s antagonism. 
So the evening after the change 
had been effected, Sestrol 
stopped the new mechanic in 
the village street. 

‘“* Hey, Charles!” he cried ; 
“T’ve got something for you. 
Albert, before he went away, 
told me on no account to forget 
to hand it to you; it’s an 
important part of the machinery 
down there.” 

And he passed to Charles a 
piece of metal. 

Charles turned it over in 
his hand. He could not, of 


course, in one day be perfectly 
acquainted with the machine 
under his charge, but he was 
also reluctant to admit to 
Sestrol that he did not recog- 
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nise the piece. So he said with 
false gratitude— 

“Ah yes; thank you very 
much. I know exactly where 
that fits. I don’t know what 
we would have done without 
it, I am glad that Albert 
didn’t forget to leave it.” 

Sestrol went off chuckling. 
He had given to Charles a pig’s 
nose-ring. 

N—— exports chestnuts, 
plums, and walnuts to England. 
In the little village station 
the casual traveller is sur- 
prised to find large piles of the 
characteristic baskets from 
Covent Garden stacked for 
transport. N—— understands 


very well why so much fruit 
should be sent to England. 
It has learned from Dr Sagge- 
bou that the English climate is 
80 foggy and raw that fruit will 


not ripen in these islands. But 
one importation puzzled N——, 
that of mistletoe. 

What can the English want 
with mistletoe ? 

For many years the village 
was satisfied with the solution 
that the English made mistletoe 
into jam. During the war 
strangers from the north, fugi- 
tives, came to N——, and 
made into jam the blackberry, 
which is reputed to be pois- 
onous, 80 why should not the 
English make mistletoe jam. 
But a village know-all arose 
who squashed this absurd idea. 
Mistletoe jam indeed, pooh ! 
Why, everybody knows that 
the mistletoe is a most im- 
portant factor in the English 
Church services at Christmas ; 
they are heretics, and they 
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ascribe to the mistletoe magic 
virtues. We concluded that 
some hint of Druidical rites 
must have drifted to him. 
Sestrol was delighted to learn 
the true use of mistletoe, de- 
lighted yet puzzled. He was 
delighted to be able to taunt 
the know-all, but puzzled at 
the queer foolishness of the 
English. To import at such 
expense a frivolous useless vege- 
table which might give an 
excuse for a sly kiss or two— 
nonsense! Incredible! People 
don’t do such things! Reason 
and evidence fought a battle 
in him. His capitulation was 
expressed in the usual terms— 
** Chacun ses idées, quoi,” 

This is his favourite method 
of defence against us—‘‘ Chacun 
ses idées, chacun son métier.”’ 
He likes us undoubtedly, but 
he finds us know-alls who are 
difficult to catch out, Our 
slender stock of facts, our 
tit-bit accumulations, do almost 
adequately cover the field of 
possible query on the part of 
Sestrol, except in his own craft, 
of which we are careful to 
profess ignorance. So_ that 
when his tentative inquiries 
let loose upon him a flood of 
undesired information—we are, 
I fear, somewhat eager apostles, 
—he battles against the in- 
trusion of the unknown with 
his defensive phrase, He re- 
mains content to know that 
we know, or that we appear to 
know. It is, of course, un- 
fortunate for him, He asks 
questions which on the surface 
are simple enough — about 
painting, for example,—but the 
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normal activities of civilised 
man are so complex that any 
of our answers whirl him off 
to what is practically a fourth 
dimension. Einstein is no more 
incredible to a peasant than a 
street full of picture-galleries, 
the Rue de la Boetie, So that 
he is continually foreed to fight 
us away with his “ Chacun son 
métier.”’ 

Yet this phrase must be 
admitted as a bhroad-minded 
admission. Your English yokel 
does not admit so much. He 
says, “‘ It’s better’n doin’ nowt,” 
or words to that effect, which 
he does not really believe. So 
your French peasant in his 
heart may consider one a 
faineant, but there is a differ- 
ence. Faineant means a man 
who survives without labour, 
whom the French peasant in 
his heart despises, but whom 
the English yokel would ad- 
mire. In England the artist 
is despised not because he 
doesn’t work, but because he 
does work. 

Sestrol’s character is exhi- 
bited by the fact that his was 
the first hat shop in N——. 
Hat - sellers travel round to 
every country fair, but a hat 


I. MARIE 


Madame is not so remarkable 
a person as her husband. He 
gave us lodgings in N. for 
a whim; we pleased him, he 
said, whereas madame objected 
to us as strangers. We had 
been accepted actually because 
I was not wearing knicker- 
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shop in a village had not been 
thought of ; and at first Sestrol 
himself had also toured hats 
to the neighbouring villages 
on fair days. A village enter- 
prise has only to be moderately 
successful to find imitators. 
Because one hat shop can make 
a living, three or four envious 
competitors spring into being, 
so that the lauded benefits of 
competition reduce all com- 
petitors to starvation. From 
this arises the multiplicity of 
village enterprise. The small 
profit on hats has to be aug- 
mented with sales of tobacco, 
or of sweets, or of underlinen, 
so that instead of twenty shops 
each selling its speciality, you 
have twenty shops each selling 
samples of twenty different 
trades. Away goes the power 
of keeping reserve stocks, away 
goes selection, away goes 
quality. 

The Sestrols, however, did 
a clever and unusual thing: 
they made the hat and cloth 
shop an addendum to a res- 
taurant. One eats, one is in 
a good humour, one is tempted 
to buy. 

No, Sestrol is not an ordinary 
village character. 


SESTROL. 


bockers, which I generally wear 
on walking tours. No whim 
of Monsieur Sestrol could have . 
battled against the knicker- 
boecker. To N—— knicker- 
bockers have but one significa- 
tion—they are as terrible a8 
were blue stockings to the 
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Victorian. To N—— _ the 
knickerbocker is Bolshevik. An 
anarchist from Carmaux once 
made a speech in N——. He 
wore knickerbockers, and by 
the use of the syllogistic method 
which has proved Socrates 
human, N—— henceforth 
knows the knickerbocker to 
be as deadly a signal as the 
Jolly Roger. 

In no case, knickerbockers 
or trousers, would Marie Ses- 
trol have given us house-room ; 
we were the strange, and there- 
fore the fearsome. Nor does 
she ever by the incautious 
question tiptoe to the edge of 


‘the unknown, as does Sestrol 


so frequently. Indeed, to make 
her understand quite a simple 
remark requires a certain tech- 
nique. Jo has a method of 
introducing conversation which 
is like walking into a company 
backwards: the Henry James 
style of clarity. This method, 
which amuses some of our 
friends, is apt to puzzle those 
who like to think as if on ruled 
paper. Sestrol jumps to her 
meaning quite often; Madame 
Sestrol is always left flounder- 
ing in puzzlement, ejaculates 
“Oui,” and runs away. 

For instance, Jo might begin 
thus— 

“Since everybody else tends 
to keep the black ones, I 
would always choose a tabby, 
in order to restore the proper 
balance of colour.” 

I, casting an eye upon the 
cat’s form, would pick up the 
reference. But to poor Madame 
Sestrol, having no clue, the 
words are mere gibberish. Even 





if one had said positively, ‘‘ The 
cat is going to have kittens,’ 
she would misunderstand, be- 
cause at that moment her 
mind might be running upon 
ducks, or on hats, or on the 
kitchen. For one wild moment 
she would try to force your 
remark into something perti- 
nent to the subject at that time 
in her mind; failing this, she 
would give it up. To begin 
with, one had to switch her 
on to the main line of thought 
before running ahead. Thus— 

Myself (with emphasis) : ‘‘The 
eat!” 

Madame Sestrol: ‘ Eh ? ” 

Myself: ‘‘ The eat.” 

Madame Sestrol: “‘ What did 
you say ?” 

Myself: “‘ The cat.” 

Madame Sestrol: ‘‘ Eh yes. 
The cat, certainly.” 

Myself: ‘The cat is going 
to have kittens,” 

Madame Sestrol: ‘“‘ It is per- 
fectly true, monsieur. She 
bears with great regularity.” 

I pursued these tactics with 
Madame Sestrol whenever I 
could remember to do so, with 
the result that, in spite of the 
fact that I don’t speak French 
as well as Jo, the good lady 
always maintained my superi- 
ority in the tongue in contra- 
diction to her husband’s more 
just estimate. 

It would appear that the 
unexercised mind becomes case- 
hardened against new impres- 
sions at about the age of six- 
teen or seventeen. Sestrol is 
ab exception, Madame Sestrol 
@ rigorous example. I would 
be prepared to bet that making 
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trousers was the last thing 
that her mind absorbed, except 
maybe a few unavoidable facts 
about marriage and bearing 
children. She still is intel- 
lectually a girl of sixteen. Say 
that she is now fifty-five, one 
wonders how she can have 
passed some thirty-nine years 
surrounded by the infinite gra- 
dations of a developing uni- 
verse and have remained im- 
penetrable. Day after day she 
would ask us the same question, 
and after six weeks would be no 
wiser than on the first day. 
Aeroplanes and motor-cars she 
has accepted as facts, but I 
think that if aeroplanes and 
motors were forbidden by law, 
in three years Madame Sestrol 
would almost have forgotten 
that they had ever existed. 
Yet for all this mental inertia, 
Madame Sestrol is a wellnigh 
perfect instrument for her place. 
The restaurant kitchen, buying 
and selling hats, feeding ducks 
and stuffing them with maize to 
give them liver disease, curing 
hams (N—— hams are men- 
tioned by Rabelais in Gar- 
gantua’s birth feast), and hunt- 
ing nettles, constitute her daily 
round. What need has she 
for absorbing external ideas ? 
Marie comes from Martin- 
olles, a village five miles from 
N——. She was a trouser- 
maker by trade. We do not 
hear that her dangerous pro- 
fession laid her open to the 
temptations under which the 
girl depicted by Sterne so luck- 
lessly succumbed, seduced by 
her médier. But maybe no 
squire’s son evilly intentioned 
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came making an insidious court 
through her trade. At any 
rate, she had resisted the ad- 
vances of a burly village com- 
panion, frowned upon by her 
family, since he was what the 
village called a bad character. 
Sestrol, honest tradesman, was 
encouraged by the parents as a 
make-weight against the un- 
desirable; and Marie herself, 
with a strange combination of 
French characteristics, passion, 
and calculation, soon perceived 
that the greater chance of 
success lay by the side of the 
steady Sestrol than on that of 
the more irregular though pro- 
bably more attractive suitor. 
Happiness ? I wonder if she 
gave happiness a _ thought? 
Rather she drove forward, as 
do so many of us under the 
impulse of a fear of the future. 
We who talk about humanity’s 
aim, do we stop to think 
whether humanity can have an 
aim? We may be surging 
forward perhaps, but isn’t our 
urge rather a rush, a panic 
race from starvation? And is 
it possible that persons who 
are merely fleeing blindly from 
terror can be held to have an 
aim ? 

Sestrol’s marriage installed 
him in N—— as tailor, with 
his wife as trouser-maker. She 
was a plump and a good girl 
to look at in those days, I’m 
sure. But they hadn’t a penny 
between them. Their marriage 
will have been an ordinary 
N wedding —a tradition 
which is dying out. We saw 
a@ modern wedding, in which 
the parties straggled in a group 
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to the mairie, with a studied un- 
conventionality which annoyed 
the villagers very much. “I 
don’t know what marriages are 
coming to nowadays,’ grumbled 
Madame Sestrol, 

In her time they went in a 
prim procession with music, 
first to the mairie for the civil 
or legal ceremony, thence to 
the church for the religious or 
emotional consummation, then 
home again to the feasting and 
fleshly rites. Another N——- 
tradition is dying out, a queer 
old custom of an embarrassing 
nature. The bride and bride- 
groom’s first bedding was 
treated as a sort of hide-and- 
seek affair. They had to slip 
away from the half-drunken 
guests, to find some private 
corner in which to conceal 
themselves. As soon as their 
absence was marked, a halloo 
and cry was set up after them, 
and could they be discovered, 
a new feast was begun around 
their couch, however uncon- 
ventional it might be. 

Sestrol never told us how he 
avoided his pursuers, but, know- 
ing the man, I am prepared to 
bet that he did; he would 
invent some wily ruse to save 
his new wife from blushes. 

When we first came to N——, 
Madame Sestrol aired her chief 
grievance, She said— 

“Now, monsieur et dame, 
you must get me an English 
girl to marry to my son Ray- 
mond,” 

Raymond is twenty - four, 
Without a wife; his celibacy 
is a tormenting thought to the 
father and mother. They are 
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tormented by the idea either 
of his remaining unmarried, or 
of his choosing a wife who 
won’t work, 

“‘ The girl of to-day,”’ sneered 
Madame Sestrol, ‘she doesn’t 
want to work. She wants 
clothes and stockings, la la, 
and high-heeled shoes and under- 
linen, She wants to walk about 
like a lady.” 

The Sestrols grumble at the 
present generation as _ their 
fathers grumbled at the Ses- 
trols, and as the grandfathers 
grumbled at the fathers, and 
so on until you can hear old 
father Adam and mother Eve 
start the progression with Cain. 

They have chosen out. suit- 
able lassies, on approval as it 
were, for Raymond’s bride, but 
Raymond continues his un- 
grateful celibacy. One day he 
dug me in the ribs, and pointed 
to a farmer’s daughter who was 
passing. 

“‘That’s a girl they wanted 
me to marry,” he said. She 
was a typical farmer’s daughter, 
dressed in that curious ungainly 
silk uniform which is the general 
result of the disappearance of 
local costume. Women’s dress 
is supposed to be adapted to 
charm, but can anything more 
ugly be pictured than the aver- 
age farmer’s wife or daughter 
in ceremonious attire? A man’s 
clothes seldom degenerate into 
ugliness by simplicity ; a farmer 
is clad, a peasant is often more 
beautiful in his careless neglect. 
But was anything invented 
more conducive to race suicide 
than the costume of the peas- 
ant’s wife? And yet these 
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women years ago evolved the 
beautiful local costumes s0 suit- 
able to their type. One or two 
aged women still wear their 
dignified dresses; old frumps, 
the farmers’ grotesque wives 
call them probably. This girl 
might have had some charm 
had she not been ill-fitted 
everywhere, and laced into 
stays which made ridges and 
humps at strange places on her 
protesting form. 

Ungrateful celibacy. Madame 
Sestrol argued thus : for twenty- 
four years we have toiled and 
moiled to make Raymond com- 
fortable, not counting the time 
we laboured before he was born, 
and of which he will in the 
future reap the advantage. We 
are old, we wish to lean back 
upon our son; it is time that 
Raymond takes a wife who 
will be servant to our wants. 
Madame Sestrol considers it 
unfilial ingratitude that he re- 
fused to provide them with an 
unpaid servant at so slight an 
inconvenience to himself. The 
word love was never men- 
tioned. 

Poor womankind, she is not 
far off the slave yet. A few 
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years of childhood soon merges 
into slavery to the parents, 
exchanged for slavery to hus- 
band and mother-in-law, de- 
veloping into slavery to chil- 
dren, from which she only 
wishes to gain her freedom, 
when taste for liberty is gone, 
to impress a new slavery upon 
a woman of the next genera- 
tion. No wonder that when 
a woman revolts, she does 
so more drastically than does 
man. 

But poor Madame Sestrol’s 
desire to find an English wife 
for her son only illustrates the 
persistent optimism of human- 
ity which makes him believe 
that what he hasn’t got is 
better than what he has, that 
optimism which in larger issues 
allows him to imagine that 
man will be less selfish, less 
self - seeking, less oppressive 
under new political régimes, 
which makes him dream of 
Utopia. ... 

How surprised she would be 
if she did get an English 
daughter-in-law. No English 
girl would do a half of the 
work Raymond’s wife will have 
to undertake. 


IV. RAYMOND SESTROL. 


Educated in a private school 
at Albi, Raymond Sestrol is 
the culmination of his parents’ 
ambitions. He represents the 
upward movement of the peas- 
antry, but he also represents 
the climax of that part of the 
peasantry which remains in 
the country. There is not one 


really bright young man left 
in the village. All the pro- 
fessional classes (N——— boasts 
of a solicitor, a huissier, two 
doctors, a chemist) are older 
men, with no showing suc- 
cessors, and between these and 
the labouring classes’ there is 
a wide gap—a gap of instruc- 
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tion rather than of social rank, 
since all these professional men 
spring themselves from the 
peasantry. The smart youths 
rush off to the towns, where, 
with the easy terms for acquir- 
ing scholarships which rule in 
France, the fledgling lawyers, 
doctors, chemists, and artists 
accumulate upon starvation’s 
edge, and go to make no pro- 
fession worth the professing. 

Raymond came not too early 
into his parents’ life; he was 
a sickly and tedious infant to 
rear, a delicate youth, and so 
correspondingly beloved. For 
many years he lay with a rare 
illness of the kidney, which 
caused a wryness of the neck. 
His mother carried him to 
Lourdes, without result; his 
father took him to a Parisian 
specialist, who cured the boy. 
Madame Sestrol is in a con- 
dition of divided belief in con- 
sequence. Her reason tells her 
that Raymond was cured by 
drugs and human knowledge. 
Her subconscious mind will not 
let go of the miracle for which 
she so devoutly hoped. She 
has formed a working com- 
promise by which Lourdes pre- 
pared Raymond to receive the 
human aid. We have heard 
her affirm more than once that 
if it had not been for Lourdes, 
Raymond would never have 
been cured at all. 

The great affection which 
they bear for Raymond shows 
itself in a curious way—in 
exasperation. The peasant is 
terrified of one thing—of lazi- 
hess. To him, faineant, do 
nothing, is the worst of epi- 





thets. We are in a way faine- 
ants, who hide our essential 
laziness beneath a show of 
painting pictures. 

Another “‘ do-nothing ”’ is the 
husband of the tobacconist- 
cooper’s daughter. He is an 
ex-American soldier of Freneh 
birth, pensioned with 700 franes 
@ month—a fortune in the 
village,—with severed nerves in 
the leg, dropped foot, and 
damaged pelvis. He has an 
ambition to become a violinist 
good enough to play in a cinema 
orchestra. The priests also 
are faineants, and half the 
village rancour against the 
priest is due to the feeling 
that he earns his money with- 
out working for it. 

Raymond is a lanky youth, 
and his poor health has not 
made a very robust man of 
him. He looks on the edge of 
Graves’ disease, and his pro- 
tuberant eyes have the start- 
ling effect of those of a Pekinese 
or Chinese pug. Although he 
is a secretary to the maire, 
for which he earns 2000 francs, 
or, roughly, £26 a year; al- 
though in his spare time he 
fetches and carries for his 
mother, sometimes goes debt- 
collecting in his father’s place, 
and is continually walking over 
to his uncle’s farm at Maza- 
rolles, twelve kilometres there 
and back, to give a helping 
hand, he is considered ‘to be 
perilously near faineanterie. 

The Sestrols cannot, of course, 
bear the idea that a son of 
their flesh should come near 
so dreadful a disgrace, and they 
are easily tempted to nag at 
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him. His mother is especially 
unyielding ; but Raymond does 
not hesitate to answer back. 
He is quickly irritated. And 
so out of this deep-seated love 
burst out furious recriminations 
like dog snappings, which luckily 
are short lasting. The doctor 
had ordered that Raymond 
must not be excited, but the 
peasant conscience cannot al- 
ways be controlled... . 

No wonder that they are 
terrified lest Raymond should 
bring home a faineant wife. He 
has, unhappily, a taste for the 
showy rather than for the useful 
girl. 

Raymond Sestrol, despite the 
almost animal snarlings and 
yappings which sometimes shrill 
through the kitchen door, is a 
good-humoured lad with the 
mildest good-nature. He is a 
queer fellow, a weakling, who 
yet lives in a world of strenu- 
ous imagination, in a fancy 
land of Balzacian supermen. 

Conflict he shuns in prac- 
tical life; he is, indeed, de- 
scendant of the valiant tailor 
who killed nine at a blow; his 
imagination supplies all that 
his actual existence lacks. His 
stories all end in “ Zim-boum”’ ; 
Raymond’s bump stories we 
called them. Whenever pos- 
sible he was the author of the 
unholy crash which gives him 
such a raconteur’s chance of a 
vigorous pantomime. He is 
the ideal audience for the Ameri- 
can comic film. His favourite 
story was that of a village féte, 
in which the band was mounted 
upon a two-wheel cart, which 
was propped at either end. 
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Raymond, having noticed that 
the cart was leaning on one 
prop, surreptitiously removed 
the other, with the result that 
a small movement amongst the 
players caused the cart to tip 
up, shot the band down the 
inclined plane,and—Raymond’s 
zim-boum climax—flung the 
big drummer head-first through 
his own instrument. Here are 
the skeletons of a few of his 
other stories :— 

How the grave-digger, who 
is the local Gabriel Grubb, 
consorting too frequently with 
the wicker-covered bottle, went 
to finish an uncompleted grave, 
and how the burial-party found 
him sound asleep at the bottom 
of it. 

How the local Gabriel Grubb, 
after having drunk much freshly- 
made mare from the stills of 
the bowilleurs de cru, tried to 
force a drowned and bloated 
corpse into a coffin which was 
too small. 

How the lightning fell in 
N——, just opposite to the 
Hotel Sestrol, and how Madame 
Sestrol was nearly scared out 
of her wits because no candle 
blessed by the priest was in 
the house for protection. 

How a thunderbolt passed 
between a man’s legs on the 
road to Lafouillade, killing two 
cattle on the farther side of 
him. 

How Raymond one dusky 
evening blocked up the spigots 
of the fountain, and how the 
women, who each thought that 
another was stealing her water, 
came to blows. 

How, having heard in a 
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buvette Monsieur the Maire say 
that he was about to call upon 
a certain old curmudgeon whom 
he feared to find abed at that 
hour, Raymond and some com- 
panions knocked up the cur- 
mudgeon beforehand, treating 
him to insults, so that the maire, 
coming in his turn, was an- 
swered with .an unsavoury 
douche. 

How a farmer, notorious for 
his litigations, hired three lab- 
ourers whom he subsequently 
refused to pay, saying that 
they must sue him for the 
money, and how they slung 
him down the well, where they 
kept him till he paid. 

How the collector of taxes 
and the carrier came to blows 
about a barrel which had been 
stove in. (N.B.—This happen- 
ing while we were in N——, 
we investigated, to find that 
the blows existed wholly in 
Raymond’s imagination.) 

How a lad came up for his 
conscription medical examina- 
tion, and how they made him 
drunk by putting the parings 
of finger-nails into his wine, 
and how he behaved outrage- 
ously before the doctors. (Local 
tradition holds that finger-nail 
parings are most potent as 
intoxicants.) 

Alas! many of Raymond’s 
tales we lost. He talked fast 
and indistinctly, his language, 
in spite of his education, blurred 
by patois. The nearer he ap- 
proached the climax, the faster, 
the more indistinct did he 
become, till he exploded with 
& whirl of arms, a fist on the 
table, zim-boum in ejaculation, 


and a hurricane of laughter. 
There was one story about the 
Garde Champétre which he 
told us at least six times, at 
which we laughed immoder- 
ately in sympathy, though we 
never could make head or tail 
of it. 

Raymond’s principal busi- 
ness seemed to be the listing 
of Spaniards who came into 
N—— in dusky groups, odorous 
and unwashed, to work upon 
the railway. The Frenchman 
does not like these strangers 
whom lack of labour forces him 
to hire; they are counted 
as pariahs, and dangerous. It 
is curious how prejudiced we 
are against a dusky skin, asso- 
ciating it with a suppressed 
eagerness to kill. Actually I 
believe that the Spaniard is 
no more easily excited to a 
weapon than is the Southern 
Frenchman. 

Till we noted the rich olive 
of these Spanish complexions, 
we had scarcely marked how 
fair on the whole are 
N——quois; history gives a 
descent from the blonde Ca- 
durci, a warlike and obstinate 
people. 

The Spanish labourers were 
very discontented. There were 
no lodging-houses for quarters, 
and they were stowed away in 
one of the numerous empty 
houses of which N—— is but 
too full. Straw was their bed, 
and they lived as best they 
could. Yet though villagers 
shunned and feared them, they 
were everywhere treated with 
courtesy. We were often 
amazed by the patience and 
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politeness of Madame Sestrol 
as she listened to their poor 
attempts to become intelli- 
gible. She shared, neverthe- 
less, that universal belief that 
if one speaks one’s own lan- 
guage slowly, loudly, and badly 
enough, the foreigner must un- 
derstand sooner or later. 

The Spaniard is the béte noir 
of the Midi. France is short 
of “le main @euvre”; Spain 
is short of “le poignon”’; 
respectively ‘‘ the hand of toil ”’ 
and the “fist full of cash ”’; 
so they mutually exchange 
labour and lucre, neither one 
becoming the more content 
with the other in process. The 
Spaniard dislikes and (being 
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usually stupid) despises his mas- 
ter; the Frenchman distrusts 
and fears his hind. Much of 
the bad blood is bred by 
differences of cooking and of 
language. The Spaniard who 
remains long enough in France 
to learn French often shows a 
reluctance to go back to his 
native country. Indeed, in 
Spain itself they say, “‘ Distrust 
a Spaniard who speaks French,” 
which indicates that out of 
the shoals of Spaniards who 
cross the frontier northwards, 
mostly those return to Spain 
who are too stupid to learn 
French, or who are too vicious 
to be easy under the eye of 
the French police. 


Vv. THE JUGE DE PAIX, 


There is no summer cinema 
in this village; we take our 
diversions where we can find 
them. Once a fortnight we 
march seriously off to the 
mairie, where in an upper room 
the Juge de Paix has his court. 
He looks not unlike M. Poin- 
caré, but it is a M. Poincaré 
drawn by Tenniel in angular 
style for ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land ’; the aggressive eyebrows 
of the French first Minister are 
here smoothed to gentleness. 
He walks with the jerky deci- 
sion of a mature celebrity. 

The Juge de Paix is not quite 
the equivalent of our Justice 
of the Peace; he is more 
domestic, nor does he handle 
crime. Judge of the peace, 
indeed, he is not: he is a 
human olive branch ; his crest 


is a dove; his very questions— 
curious naive legal questions, 
French equivalents to the fam- 
ous ‘‘ Who is Connie Gilchrist ?” 
—have often a coo in them. 
De Maupassant has immor- 
talised the Juge de Paix in 
‘Le Cas de Madame Luneau ’ 
and ‘Tribuneaux Rustiques.’ 
To an English reader these 
rustic comedies of law may 
appear exaggerations, yet al- 
though De Maupassant died 
thirty years ago, and although 
in these thirty years the world 
has made unbelievable ad- 
vances, our Juge de Paix might 
well have taken lessons from 
those tales invented by the 
French novelist. The juge’s 
opening in ‘ Tribuneaux Rus- 
tiques,’ ‘‘ Madame Bascule arti- 
culee vos griefs,” would seem 
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to us written for farce had our 
Juge de Paix not used the 
identical phrase often enough ; 
so too the juge’s exaggerated 
simplicity in ‘Le Cas de Ma- 
dame Luneau ’ :— 


HYPPOoLitE. Je m’eclaircis 
monsieur le juge. Or, qu'elle 
voulait un enfant et qu'elle me 
demandait ma participation. Je 
ne fis pas de difficultes, et elle 
me promit cent francs. . . . 

LE JUGE DE Paix. Je ne 
vous comprends pas du tout. 
Vous dites qu'elle voulait un 
enfant ? Comment ? Quel 
genre d’enfant ? Un enfant pour 
Vadopter ? 

HYPPOLITE. Non, monsieur le 
juge, un neuf. 

LE JUGE DE PAIX. Qw’en- 
tendez vous par ces mots: “* Un 
neuf?” 


As a general rule, the Juge 
de Paix does not hold that 
serious angle toward the law 
which we would consider cor- 
rect in an English magistrate.1 
To some extent the juge seems 
to take both the law he is 
administering as well as the 
pleader as a kind of joke; he 
is like a humorous master 
settling a difference between 
a cook and a housemaid, neither 
of whom he is willing to lose. 
Contrasting with this humour, 
sometimes tart on the part of 
the juge, is the ceremony of 
the court, in which these rough- 
handed litigants— some of 
whom cannot even “ articulate 
their griefs’’ in French, los- 


ing themselves in long-winded 
explanations of patois, the 
langue d’oc of the troubadours, 
—these rough-handed farmers 
are dubbed officially le Sieur 
Lachose or le Sieur Untel. The 
women have also their cere- 
monious appellation—Madame 
Veuve Angel Jupon née Linge, 
and the juge sometimes uses 
these pretentious-sounding titles 
to whip up his satire. 

To add to the strange quality 
of these village courts of justice 
is the passionate eloquence of 
the barristers. There are two 
as a rule, brought at some ex- 
pense from Francheville, one 
a stolid rustic person, who does 
generally confine himself to a 
blunt exposition of his client’s 
case; the other, the most 
admired, a tail-coated rather 
jaundiced townsman. He has 
the gift for pathos—and bathos 
too. Eloquence in France is a 
serious affair. The oration of 
Sergeant Buzfuz for Mrs Bardell 
pales before some of the jaun- 
diced barrister’s copia verborum 
dealing with the matter of a 
branch illegally cut from a tree 
or a gate left swinging open 
from malice; to hear him on 
the depredations of an errant 
goat was to be flooded with as 
much emotion as would serve 
many an actor for Mark Antony 
weeping over the body of Cesar. 

The mairie is a large plain- 
fronted building of three storeys 
covered with ochre wash, which 
is mottled and peeling, on 
which the word MAIRIE is told 
with gilt letters. A large arched 





1 In spite of memories of Mr Justice Darling. 
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door leads into the building, 
and one of the windows is pro- 
tected by a grille of wrought- 
iron of curious workmanship. 
On the peeling walls are pasted 
notices, the one against flies, 
that proclaiming the subsidy of 
calves and pigs at the market, 
some prohibitions to shoot over 
certain farms, a demand for a 
tender to carry the mails to a 
distant village, one or two 
notices of property sales: the 
every-day interest of the com- 
munity. 

The passage in the mairie is 
dark, and leads to the State 
school for girls, the innocent 
sounds from which occasion- 
ally can be heard through the 
court-room floor. Somewhere 
here, too, is stowed a fire- 
engine, and the village big 
drum, which the atheist cob- 
bler has silenced. A _ broad 
flight of stairs leads to a 
landing on the first floor, from 
which opens out the mairie’s 
council-chamber and the court- 
room. 

The council-chamber has a 
large, green, haize - covered 
table, at which the councillors 
of the village seat themselves 
solemnly, and do their simple 
best to retard progress. Here 
one can find Raymond asleep, 
his bulging forehead couched 
upon a pile of municipal litera- 
ture, snoring away his 2000 
francs per annum. The cham- 
ber of justice is small and 
whitewashed. A railing divides 
it in two, on the far side of 
which is the juge’s table, also 
green covered, raised on a dais. 
To his left, a lower table serves 
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the clerk of the court, and 
by its side a couple of chairs 
seat the greffier and a barrister, 
who here pleads without robes 
or bands. Nor does the juge 
himself mount signs of office: 
he sits rather plumply rubicund, 
half-bored, half-sardonic, with 
a large wen just appearing 
where his hair is thinning off. 
There are chairs, half a dozen 
or 80, at the disposal of an 
audience, but usually there is 
no audience. The litigants 
gather on the landing of the 
mairie, and creep in bashfully 
as their names are called by 
the greffier— 

“* Le Sieur Anselm Chose con- 
tre Madame Paulette Machin,” 
&e. 

The litigants are of several 
varieties. There is the chronic 
plaintiff, usually a woman; 
there is the chronic defendant, 
usually a man. Both are ego- 
ists—the first too conscious of 
her neighbour’s vices, the second 
too unconscious of his neigh- 
bour’s rights. A type of the 
first was remarkable enough to 
be worthy of notice. She was 
an ex-nun, who had left her 
convent to marry, but who has 
remained a devotional bigot. 
She was a lank lean woman, 
with a pallid face ridged like 
plough-land, two black pearls 
of eyes, and the voice of a 
hoarse man. She crossed her- 
self whenever she passed the 
Hotel Sestrol, because Ray- 
mond had said in jest that he 
and his family were atheists ; 
but no Christian charity dis- 
turbed her conscience. She 
snapped into law at the slightest 
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pretext, the scourge of her 
neighbours. 

Both types of litigants are 
well known to the Juge de 
Paix; he greets them with a 
rough grunt, something like 
that of a hoarse pig— 

“Hugh, hugh! Qu’es’que vous 
ronge cette fois ci.” 

There is the litigant who 
talks as though there can be 
no question on the other side, 
and the litigant who hardly 
dares to state his own case; 
there is the amicable litigant 
who can be seen drinking with 
his opponent before entering 
the mairie, and who has an- 
other drink with him to toast 
the decision whichever way it 
may be; there is the sly 
litigant who tries clownishly 
to hide essential facts, but who 
is almost invariably brought 
to book with acid comments 
by Monsieur le Juge; there is 
the hysterical witness, the silent 
witness, the loquacious. To 
all the juge is a sort of legal 
Father O’Flynn, sometimes 
forced to translate his decisions 
into mouthed patois when his 
suitors cannot understand the 
French. But often the liti- 
gants who do know French 
are unable to understand the 
legal form of the juge’s sum- 
ming up, and when the case 
is concluded stand silent, per- 
plexed and gaping at the bar 
until the greffier chases them 
on to the landing, where they 
still hang about wondering how 
things actually have been de- 
cided between them. 

The more serious village 
affairs do not come before 


the Juge de Paix: they go 
to the tribunal at Francheville. 
Sometimes, however, the juge 
is an echo of the Francheville 
court. For instance, in a case 
of assault, the victim pleads 
for damages in the village after 
the aggressor has been punished 
Officially in the town. Thus 
the aggressor pays double law 
expenses. 

Here is a typical morning’s 
work for the Juge de Paix. 
He begins with a few cases of 
police work — riding bicycles 
without lamps, &c. These are 
polished off rapidly, in some 
cases only a fine of a frane 
being imposed, but expenses 
bring it up to fifteen or twenty 
francs, so the culprit doesn’t 
get off as easily as it appears 
on the surface. Then the 
village placier brings in a man 
who refused to pay rent for 
the pavement he occupies. The 
French merchant, as is well 
known, spreads part of his 
shop outside upon the street ; 
the commune has decided that 
all merchants shall pay for 
this privilege, fifty centimes 
per metre per day, or a com- 
mutation for a year—Sestrol 
pays thirty francs per annum 
for some six metres. But an 
old hard-shell villager ob- 
jects. He has used his pave- 
ment for so many years with- 
out cost, new-fangled ideas 
rouse his gall. The juge rules 
that a commune can make its 
own laws ; the old conservative 
is waved away still protesting. 

“‘ Le Sieur Bossot contre le 
Sieur Gaudet,” cried the gref- 
fier. Two peasants slouch into 
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the room ; they stand stockily 
in their black blouses, fumbling 
their black felt hats on the 
railing. 

“* Haposez vos griefs,” says 
Monsieur le Juge. 

The greffier gabbles a paper 
to the extent that le Sieur 
Bossot objects to a duckpond 
which is unhealthy and a nuis- 
ance, constructed by le Sieur 
Gaudet, the said duckpond be- 
ing constructed by blocking 
up the public gutter between 
the houses of the said Sieurs 
Bossot and Gaudet. (Madame 
Sestrol has done the same over 
against the grille just beyond 
Potato’s bottling shed.) 

Monsieur Bossot speaks in an 
injured voice, ‘“‘ca pue” he 
repeats with growing emphasis ; 
Monsieur Gaudet contradicts 
him, and is told to wait his 
turn. Monsieur Gaudet, his 
turn come, claims custiom, “ his 
grandfather before him,” The 
juge says custom cannot cover 
insanitary nuisances, and refers 
the case to an arbiter. Let 
them choose somebody from 
their own hamlet, somebody 
with position. He suggests a 
few names. Les Sieurs Bossot 
and Gaudet are not satisfied. 
Those of whom Bossot approves 
are repudiated by Gaudet, and 
vice versa. 

“ Well, it will cost you more,”’ 
says the juge. “I am here to 
Save you money if I ean, but 
if you won’t have it, tant pis.”’ 
And he appoints a surveyor 
from Francheville. 

Most local questions of this 
nature, such as rights-of-way, 
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locking of gates, damage by 
beasts, illegal trimming of an- 
other man’s hedge, and so on, 
are always referred back to 
local arbitration. The peas- 
ants know this, yet such is 
their love of legal squabble 
that they persist in the expense 
of coming before the Juge de 
Paix for such matters. 

The next claimant is of the 
cunning type. He wants to 
have an order that his opponent 
shall move his straw-stack to 
another part of the local com- 
monland. It now blocks a 
gate of the claimant’s; op- 
ponent has refused to move, 
so claimant has been forced to 
law. But the defendant proves 
that the position of his stack 
counts back for several genera- 
tions, that the gate was only 
newly made last winter. 

This rouses the juge to pig- 
like noises. 

“Hugh, hugh,” he cries, 
wagging a finger at the claim- 
ant, “you want to trick me 
into upsetting old customs, do 
you. You know perfectly well 
that I’ll do no such thing.” 

Then comes one of the 
habitual belligerents, whom the 
juge greets with— 

“Hullo, you here again. 
What do you want this time ? ” 

The prosecutrix is a tall 
woman, built exactly like a 
wooden grenadier in a skirt. 
Her clothes are black, rusty ; 
her bonnet sticks up from her 
head like a busby made of 
wire, weather-beaten silk chif- 
fon and jet ornaments. 

She articulates her griefs 
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against two cousins, a lean, 
dark, eagle-nosed man, and a 
peaky, anxious-looking woman 
with large pendulous red hands. 
She explains acidly that they 
have been cutting branches 
from trees on her land. 

“Eh bien? ” asks the juge, 
cocking his head at the couple. 
The man gesticulates his de- 
fence, his wife stands on tiptoe 
with anxiety. They have a 
right-of-way for animal traffic ; 
the pugnacious old woman— 
always at loggerheads with her 
neighbours and with relations 
more than with any — has 
planted trees so that now they 
have grown up they spread 
across this right-of-way. The 
man has merely cleared a pas- 
sage for a laden donkey with 
panniers, his right. This plant- 
ing of the trees is recent, mali- 
cious. 

“ Arbitration,” says the juge ; 
then to the married couple, 
“You have a right to passage, 
of course,” 

“T won’t accept it,” snaps 
the old grenadier; ‘I'll take 
it to a higher court.” 

Out thrusts the juge’s chin. 

“Hugh, hugh!” he grunts ; 
“you think you know better 
than I do, eh ? You know so 
much law that you’re a regular 
avoué, yes  ”’ 

The old grenadier puts on 
a face of mulish obstinacy, her 
body goes tense with antagon- 
km. “T’ll go to a higher 
court,” she repeats viciously 
iM @ creaking voice. 

“All right,” shouts the juge, 
flinging himself back into his 
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chair; “waste your money if 
you want to. I’m not here to 
nurse fools. But you'll lose, I 
tell you that beforehand.” 

The next case comes into 
court arguing, a tall woman 
and a short one; the short 
one carries an earthen pot in 
her hand, which she shakes 
under her opponent’s nose. 

** Silence,” calls out the gref- 
fier, and reads out the docu- 
ment of the case. 

‘‘Madame Veuve Paturel 
claims against Madame Veuve 
Sorbet the value of a pot of 
goose grease delivered by the 
latter to the former in a con- 
dition unfit for use.” 

““Madame Paturel? ”’ 
the juge. 

** Monsieur le Juge,’ 
the woman with the pot. 

*“* Prenom.”’ 

‘“* Angeline,’ replies the 
woman, brandishing the pot. 
‘** Name before marriage.” 

** Belot.”’ 

‘**Madame Veuve Angeline 
Paturel née Belot articulez vos 
griefs,”’ says the Juge de 
Paix. 

Madame Paturel has sold her 
property to Madame Sorbet. 
She has sold it under an annuity 
agreement common enough in 
the district, where hard money 
counts for so much; _ that 
Madame Sorbet shall provide 
her during her lifetime with 
the necessities of life in kind, 
so many pots of goose grease 
for the kitchen, so much fire- 
wood for the winter, so much 
provender for a horse, so many 
sacks of wheat for bread, &c. 
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(a kind of agreement productive 
of much bickering). One pot 
of goose grease delivered has 
proved to be bad. She has 
claimed it without result. 

Madame Paturel glares vin- 
dictively at Madame Sorbet, 
and waves her piéce de con- 

Madame Sorbet, with calmly 
folded arms and a prim expres- 
sion, undisturbed by the demon- 
stration, answers that the pot 
was good when it was given to 
Madame Paturel. 

“Oho! and when was it 
given ? ’’ asks the juge, turning 
to Madame Veuve Paturel. 

She begins to talk volubly, 
incoherently. 

“Last January,” says Ma- 
dame Sorbet with cold triumph. 

* And did you examine it at 
the time,’’ asks the juge. 

“Bad grease is bad grease, 
Monsieur le Juge,” snaps Ma- 
dame Paturel; “nothing will 
alter that.” 

“ But good grease can turn 
into bad grease,” retorts the 
juge. “Did you examine 
es 

“But smell it, Monsieur le 
Juge,”’ cries Madame Paturel, 
leaning as far as she can over 
the barrier, endeavouring to 
thrust the offending pot beneath 
the juge’s nose. “ Puez le, mais 
puez le seulement.” 

“I’m not here to smell pots 
of grease,” shouts the juge, 
banging the table. “ Answer 
me. When did you open this 
pot ? ” 

“Ten days ago,” mutters 
Madame Paturel. ‘“ But smell 
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it only, Monsieur le Juge ; smell 
it only, I pray you.” 

She turns furiously on Ma- 
dame Sorbet, who, at last los- 
ing her enforced calm, retorts 
with energy. The two women 
quarrel loudly in the court- 
room. They are urged outside 
the door, where they stay 
quarrelling on the landing. The 
next case cannot be begun. 
At last, still vociferating, they 
are thrust downstairs, out into 
the street; their voices die 
away into the distance. 

The two final cases are re- 
ferred back to their hamlets 
for arbitration, one that of a 
gate illegally locked across a 
right-of-way, the second a case 
of cutting back the branches of 
a wild cherry-tree which, stand- 
ing in the plaintiff’s ground, 
and therefore his property, was 
overshadowing a part of the 
defendant’s garden. 

A hush follows the last case. 

“The next,” says the juge. 

“That is all,” replies the 
greffier. 

“Hugh,” answers the Juge 
de Paix, and stretches his arms. 
We, his only audience, get up 
from our corner—where, to his 
puzzlement, we quietly seat 
ourselves each fortnight,—give 
him a non-committal bow, and 
steal softly on our string-soled 
shoes down the stairs, out into 
the streets, to the Hotel Sestrol. 
Here some of the adversaries 
are now toasting each other in 
pinard, in red wine of the 
country, or are already enjoy- 
ing a mid-day meal of Madame 
Sestrol’s cooking. 
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VI. THE MURDERESS. 


Serious cases do not come 
before the Juge de Paix. 
Strictly speaking, he is limited 
to civil pleas of less than 1000 
francs importance. The drama 
which we found in the court 
of the Juge de Paix was strongly 
domestic. Yet real drama came 
to us. 

The French look with what 
appears to the English a lenient 
eye upon murder. Murder they 
seem to consider a crime only 
in dastardly cases. Give mur- 
der an epithet, tag it on to 
some perturbation of spirit, 
and the slayer escapes. Love, 
jealousy, hate, anger, fear, polit- 
ical passion, or even commercial 
interest, are held to be spiritual 
cyclones, which, acting on the 
normal humanity, can whirl it 
outside of itselfi—beside him- 
self, a8 we say,—and so a crime 
committed outside of humanity 
is considered almost outside of 
the law. A curious feature of 
psychology this, that these 
French who are so primitively 
mosaic in their politics—an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth—should have travelled 
80 far away from that boasted 
basis of human security, a life 
for a life. They do not hold 
that a misdeed committed in 
individual frenzy is to be bal- 
anced by another misdeed com- 
mitted in communal revenge ; 
they do not hold strongly 
that for murder, the last un- 
pardonable theft, restitution can 
be made by a forfeiture in 
kind. Still we must think 


the French very lenient in 
murder. It was a question of 
café debate whether Landru, 
the modern Bluebeard, might 
not get off. A master barrister, 
playing with his eloquence upon 
the heart-strings of a jury— 
which one must confess often 
seems to carry emotionalism 
beyond the limits of even a 
farce,—has released how many 
assassins back into society. It 
is true that murder rarely 
becomes a habit. But we 
remember a satirical article 
in a French paper proving the 
only person one was forbidden 
to murder with impunity to be 
the total stranger, since no 
sentimental excuse could be 
found for murdering him. ‘So 
that the scene which we wit- 
nessed one afternoon—the re- 
turn of a murderess to her 
village—cannot be so rare a 
spectacle in France as it would 
be in England. 

Before she reached us, the 
rumour fled in front of her— 

“She is coming, she is com- 
ing.” 

The village appeared un- 
altered. We sat quietly on 
our bench, where we had been 
since luncheon. The exterior 
of the village still was deserted, 
but the windows, usually so 
many blank panes, were now 
spectacles, glasses through 
which Paul Prys, male, or 
female, or children, took stock 
with curious and almost re- 
spectful eyes of this fellow- 
villager come ‘“ back to life.” 
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Was she really a strange-look- 
ing woman, or did our shocked 
senses lend her an air of strange- 
ness : unwarned, would we have 
noticed her? Her face was 
like one of Modigliani’s shorter- 
nosed models — sentimental 
eggs, a satirical critic dubbed 
them,—but this woman had 
become startled and old; she 
seemed amazed to find the 
streets once more about. her. 
Her face was a pallid mask, 
in which those amazed eyes 
stared darkly, and from which 
the thin, grey, uncovered hair 
was drawn tightly back to a 
mere knob of a bun at about 
the Iceland of her skull. She 
went rigidly through the village 
with but brief glances to right 
or to left, supporting legs, 
rheumatic from prison, with 
the aid of two sticks. If she 
encountered a villager of by- 
gone acquaintance she gave a 
dry little nod, “‘ Eh, Joseph!” 
to which he would reply, “‘ Eh, 
Suzanne !”’ and pass on. 

We think that she appreci- 
ated and was enjoying the sen- 
sazion she aroused. 

No sooner was she gone be- 
yond earshot than the curious 
sauntered into the street, re- 
garding her distant back. 

“* She killed her husband with 
a coal-hammer,”’ said Madame 
Sestrol to us. “It was a bad 
marriage — always squabbling. 
Then one day she picked up 
the coal-hammer, and just hit 
him. Here,” and she indicated 
the temple. 

We were on our road home 
when we met Madame St Mouxa 
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coming from her ex-aristocratic 
husband’s shop. There is noth- 
ing aristocratic about Madame 
St Mouxa: her husband, a 
bootmaker, is the closest de- 
scendant of the old Seigneurie 
of N——, but she, though she 
gives herself a hundred beauty 
airs, remains unalterably the 
over - plump little bourgeoise 
that she is. Madame St Mouxa 
is the incarnation of the obvious, 
If one shows her a bottle, she 
will say with a pretty air of 
wisdom, ‘That is a bottle; 
you put liquid into it and stop 
it with a cork.’’ And if you 
are looking at a dog, she will 
say, “‘ That is a dog; it is of 
a yellow colour, has four legs, 
one at each corner, runs about 
and barks.” Like Mr Hilaire 
Belloc’s strategy for beginners 
during the war. Poor Madame 
St Mouxa; she is vain, and 
doubtless when she was seven- 
teen had a certain enticing 
roundness which she mistook 
for beauty. Rotundity has 
now gone out of fashion even 
in provincial France, but Ma- 
dame St Mouxa has become 
the rounder. Her little son 
let out to us a fact which 
doubtless Madame St Mouxa 
would rather have kept a close 
secret— 

“Mother thinks she is get- 
ting fat; she is taking castor- 
oil regularly to try to become 
thinner.” 

Il faut souffrir pour étre belle, 
but Madame St Mouxa does 
not know that castor-oil, in 
spite of its obvious effects, 15 
a fattening medicine. 
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She now met us, and said 
with the painstaking precision 
of a governess— 

“That woman is a murderess, 
she has committed murder. She 
chopped open her husband’s 
head with an axe, yes. She 
hit him once, and then came 
back to hit him again, that 
makes twice, you understand. 
He walked up here after it 
had all happened. I saw him. 
His head was laid quite open, 
and his brains were running 
down his face. That is a fact ; 
by brains I mean the inside 
of his head, you know. And 
she was only put in prison 
during five years for so horrible 
a crime. Crime, you know; a 
misdeed, what. Five years in 
prison, you understand, only 
that.” 

In the evening we drew a 
few more facts from Madame 
Sestrol. 

“Chopper ? Nonsense,’ she 
said; “hit him with a coal- 
hammer, a little coal-hammer 
it was, lying on the table, just 
there as you may say, and she 
picked it up in a temper and 
gave him a back-handed stroke 
without looking, just as she 
was running from the room— 
didn’t know that she had hit 
him till she got back. Then it 
might have been all right, only 
they left it for four days, till 
it all went bad inside his head. 
Brains running down? Non- 
sense! Who has been telling 
you all that stuff? Genevieve 


St Mouxa doesn’t know any- 
thing about it. Why, they 
came here on their way to Dr 
Saggebou. She was support- 
ing him, holding him up, and 
crying upon his shoulder. 

“*Have I done thee any 
injury, my cabbage; have I 
harmed thee ? who would never 
hurt a hair of thy head.’ 

** And the doctor called them 
fools; but there was no get- 
ting over the fact that all the 
inside of his head had gone 
bad. They said that he must 
have been a strong man to 
have walked up here and down 
again in that state. But those 
two were never well suited, 
always squabbling till the neigh- 
bours said there’d be murder 
done one day. In fact, once 
before she did try to poison 
him with wash for the vines, 
but he got over it. Nota good 
home for the children; no. So 
the saintly sisters took them, 
but now doubtless the mother 
will want them back again. 
They would be better where 
they are now, because after all 
the woman isn’t quite...” 
She tapped her forehead—‘“ nor 
was the man either, to my 
thinking,’ she added. 

Monsieur le Juge de Paix 
does not touch such grave 
matters as this. He travels 
about from canton to canton, 
an affable, slightly pompous, 
slightly sardonic peacemaker, 
an ambulating olive branch 
dipped in vinegar. ... 


(Lo be continued.) 





THE HILLMEN OF THE SOUDAN. 


BY A. J. P. 


SHOULD any commanding 
officer of a Soudanese regi- 
ment be asked to give his 
opinion as to the best fighters 
who are enlisted from _ the 
warrior tribes for training in 
the Egyptian Army, he will, 
as a rule, cast his vote for the 
men who are serving in his 
own particular ‘“‘ Orta” (bat- 
talion). But the majority of 
soldiers of experience who have 
completed their ten years in 
the service of the Sirdar will 
award the palm to the Nuba 
(I can almost hear the indig- 
nant protest from British Beys 
who have commanded Dinkas, 


Shilluks, or Nuers !) 

They are hillmen, and in 
common with most inhabitants 
of the uplands, they are sturdily 
made, intelligent, and possessed 
of an independent spirit to a 


high degree. Owing to con- 
stant raiding among themselves, 
they take to warfare as the 
duck takes to water; but on 
adopting the profession of arms 
as regulars, they require time 
to settle down to the necessary 
routine of military life when 
not in the field. Their ideal 
programme for a month would 
be as follows : a fortnight’s raid, 
with plenty of ammunition to 
expend on any old target that 
crops up; a week of indiscrimi- 
nate looting; a week of song 
and dance to celebrate the 


occasion, interlarded by dalli- 
ance with the ladies who have 
been forcibly abducted during 
the operations. For genera- 
tions this same General Idea 
has remained among them; 
and although it is more full- 
blooded than the one we re- 
member at Aldershot in the 
old days of Red versus Blue, 
they both bear the same stamp 
of conservative adherence to 
ancient custom. 

Second to their interest in 
female society comes a love of 
firearms. No man among them 
is of account until he is the 
owner of a rifle of sorts, and 
the methods employed to gain 
this end would often make an 
Afridi border thief blush with 
envy. In spite of protective 
measures, Government rifles are 
frequently reported as missing, 
and find their way to the hills 
of the Mountain Province ; but 
as a rule the old-fashioned 
Remington is the arm that 
finds most favour, the reason 
being that home-made ammuni- 
tion may be used with these 
out-of-date but hard-hitting 
weapons. When on the war- 
path the Nuba armament is 
reminiscent of a museum, for 
beside the prehistoric musket, 
with its reinforcement of hide 
binding to hold its component 
parts in comparative safety, 
may be found a_ purloined 
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masterpiece of accuracy and 
power by a fashionable London 
maker. These plums of the 
collection, carried by the head- 
man, in right of seniority, are 
frequently bereft of the fore- 
sight as being an unnecessary 
piece of swank ! 

The remainder of their cloth- 
ing and equipment is simple 
in the extreme, and would 
delight the heart of the over- 
worked quartermasters of more 
complex forces. Except among 
the bigger chiefs, of clothing 
there is none, their strongly 
made black bodies being naked. 
True, a few of the older men 
may sport an inadequate strip 
of cloth where it is most neces- 
sary to our ideas, but in the 
main it simply isn’t done. 

Equipment consists of a ban- 
dolier, made of raw hide, worn 
round the waist; but here 
again sealed patterns are not 
de rigueur, for a very. service- 
able one was surrendered at 
the conclusion of some opera- 
tions against them that had 
been in earlier days the window- 
strap of a first-class carriage 
on the late London & North- 
Western Railway. 

Their appearance in the field 
is indeed strange. In order to 
escape the attentions of sting- 
ing flies and mosquitoes, they 
smear their bodies to a leprous- 
looking whiteness with wood- 
ash on a foundation of grease. 
Around the eyes the ash is 
cleared away, leaving black 
circles that give them the 
ghastly semblance to a death’s- 
head. The toilette is completed 
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by @ fantastic coiffure of the 
hair, which is clubbed into 
weird shapes with a mixture of 
cow-dung and mud. 

The country is a most in- 
teresting one, and there are 
few who have lived in it for 
any length of time who do not 
carry away pleasant memories 
of its picturesque beauty. The 
Nuba Mountains do not vie 
with other ranges as regards 
towering peaks or snow-clad 
summits, for most of the im- 
portant heights are of an aver- 
age amounting to between 
three and four thousand feet ; 
but in rugged impressiveness 
they are unequalled. 

There is a legend that in the 
dawn of time a race of Titans 
piled up gigantic boulders 
among the jumble of hills in 
sport, then tumbled them into: 
chaos at the finish of their 
game; and indeed the legend 
describes the lie of the land 
most aptly. All about the 
ironstone rocks of colossal pro- 
portions a tangle of scrub and 
stunted trees has taken root, 
hiding the starkness of the bare 
stone with an adornment of 
many colours. At sunset, when 
the grotesque outlines of the 
hills are tinged with rosy light, 
and the verdure in the ravines 
is merged into delicate shades 
of purple and russet-brown, the 
scene is one of mystery and 
loveliness. 

At the foot of the steep 
slopes there are grass-clad val- 
leys, where the cattle are grazed, 
and millet grown as the chief 
crop, all within easy reach 
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of the riflemen who guard 
them. 

The mountains, or gebels, to 
give them the local name, are 
honeycombed by caves of al- 
most incredible dimensions. 
The interiors are often com- 
parable in size to the inside 
of a church, and in time of 
stress they harbour the women 
and children with the tribal 
cattle. The carefully concealed 
and narrow passages of ingress 
or egress turn and twist at 
every angle, so that an in- 
vader finds himself brought 
up short at frequent intervals 
by a blank wall of stone in 
pitchy darkness, and at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in dealing 
with the defenders, who are 
able to use their weapons at 
the chosen spot just round an 
awkward corner. 


As can be imagined, this 
security against attack upon 
the inner keeps of the different 
sections of the tribe gives ample 
scope for the young bloods to 
go raiding their neighbours, 
which they do with the utmost 


regularity, fighting being in 
constant progress amongst 
them. Throughout their his- 
tory they have been inde- 
pendent and correspondingly 
truculent. In earlier days the 
Arabs fought them, and were 
generally worsted. During the 
régime of the Dervish Empire 
an expedition was despatched 
to subdue the country, but 
made no headway, and the 
Emir commanding the Khalifa’s 
force wrote to his august mas- 
ter (who was in the habit of 
being a little testy with un- 
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successful generals) to the effect 
that the mountains were in- 
habited by djins, who turned 
his men’s bowels to water—a 
malady due to drinking foul 
water rather than the machina- 
tions of supernatural powers. 
When the British and Egyp- 
tians assumed the government 
of the Soudan, “an avenue was 
explored’ which was intended 
to lead in the direction of good 
behaviour on the part of these 
wild and woolly warriors, it be- 
ing pointed out to them that in 
future the representative of the 
Governor-General would adjudi- 
cate upon the knotty tribal 
questions, thus avoiding the 
disturbing element of war. In 
return, they would be required 
to pay a reasonable tax. The 
answer, forwarded to Khar- 
toum, couched in language 
that was deplorably lacking in 
deference, left no room for 
doubt as to their intentions. 
Put concisely, it assumed a 
ready responsibility for settling 
tribal quarrels as heretofore, 
with all the attendant fun of 
looting; whilst as for pay- 
ment of taxes, they who wished 
to levy had better come and 
collect. This answer was judged 
to be incorrect, and a few 
abortive expeditions followed 
at decent intervals; a vast 
amount of ammunition was 
expended, resulting in very 
meagre gains, and it was found 
that small columns were prac- 
tically useless in the wide range 
of broken mountain country. 
The Nuba, however, gained a 
reputation as a stout fighting 
man, who could put up a fine 
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show from ‘the cover of his 
beloved gebels, when shooting 
was frequently at point-blank 
range, and the rusty old Rem- 
ington held its own against 
the Martini-Henry. It is true 
that the theories of musketry, 
as demonstrated by these lively 
savages, were at least original, 
for they held that at the longer 
ranges the higher the rifle 
was aimed above the intended 
target the more deadly was 
the impact of the bullet when 
it struck. It is a point worth 
bringing to the notice of those 
technical-minded experts, Ser- 
geant-Majors Crack and Thump, 
of Hythe repute, if only to hear 
their remarks on the subject of 
ill-timed levity. 

For many years the Govern- 
ment avoided interference with 
the gebels as far as possible ; 
but when raids on the better- 
disposed friendlies of the plains 
became the order of the day, 
action had to be taken, and 
inconclusive operations dragged 
on until the recalcitrant chief 
in question paid up his forfeit 
in cattle, and undertook to 
observe more seemly behaviour 
for the future. 

But early in 1917 the Nubas 
of the Nyima Hills, who had 
in the past been merely normal 
in their misdeeds, developed 
the Boche-like tendency of that 
fateful year, and raided all and 
sundry under a “Sultan” 
named Agabna, and Kilkun, 
his chief of staff and pet 
necromancer. The latter, a 
born opportunist, laid claim to 
two most useful accomplish- 
ments—that of being able to 
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endow bullets with infallible 
killing power, and to cast an 
extra special spell for caus- 
ing panic in the ranks of an 
enemy. 
The former claim was at 
once justified in the minds of 
his men, for when the local 
police, under a British in- 
spector, made a reconnaissance 
to diagnose the extent of the 
trouble, the hillmen, descending 
into the open, attacked the 
small force on all sides, causing 
a retreat under heavy fire, 
during which the inspector was 
killed when trying to extricate 
his outnumbered command. 
As ill-luck would have it, 
another inspector of the same 
district died of black-water 
fever at this critical time, and 
after these demonstrations of 
successful magic, many sections 
of the tribe who were sitting 
on the fence alighted—on the 
enemy’s side. Khartoum sat 
up and took notice. The Gov- 
ernment realised that a situa- 
tion had developed calling for 
immediate attention, in view 
of the probability of further 
disaffection among those who 
were still loyal. 
The composition of the col- 
umn that took the field may be 
of interest, owing to the mix- 
ture of races that of necessity 
go to make up the Egyptian 
Army. In this case it consisted 
of— 
Two Mountain Batteries, 
The Camel Corps, 
Mounted Infantry, 

all Arabs and Soudanese. 

Soudanese troops were also 
represented by double com- 
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panies of the Xth, XIth, and 
XIIIth Battalions. 

** Among others’”’ were the 
Nuba Territorials (many of 
whom were close relatives of 
the enemy, and wanted to 
settle private differences), and 
a horde of alleged friendlies 
(local bandits, with an eye for 
cattle-lifting, combined with a 
pleasant outing). 

The piece de résistance of 
this motley assemblage was a 
company of sappers, trained 
to the minute in the use of 
bomb-traps, the Heath Robin- 
son Mark 8 pattern. It was 
the first appearance of these 
engines of war in the Soudan, 
and they caused grave alarm 
and despondency to friend and 
foe alike. The energetic young 
British Bimbashi in charge of 
this highly technical unit was 
nearly tried by court-martial 
and shot when a senior and very 
portly Egyptian officer, whose 
movements rarely accelerated 
beyond a steady walk, was 
forced to adopt the habits and 
manners of a champion sprinter 
on inadvertently releasing the 
spring of a snare laid for the 
undoing of the enemy. 

The tactics employed against 
the rebels, as they were offi- 
cially. known, although they 
had rarely observed any govern- 
ance but their own sweet will, 
were as follows :— 

Important hills were isolated 
by a thick thorn zariba drawn 
round their base, and strength- 
ened at intervals with sand- 

bag block-houses, whilst a 
striking force was detailed to 
harry and snipe any enemy 
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body that showed itself. As 
this task had to be carried out 
within close range of the hills, 
the working parties would have 
been wiped out had the Nubas 
any claim to marksmanship, or 
a larger number of modern 
weapons at their disposal. As 
it was, the casualties were con- 
siderable under the constant 
rifle-fire, which the mountain- 
guns were powerless to subdue, 
being quite ineffective against 
the protection afforded by the 
massive rocks. The foemen 
exhibited a marked disrespect 
in regard to the light shells, 
for after the shrapnel had burst 
over their cover, they were 
observed to dart out into the 
open and collect the bullets 
for future manufacture of Rem- 
ington ammunition, looking for 
all the world like Cockney 
children at the seaside seeking 
curiosities of the beach. On 
the despatch of another round 
to disperse them, they would 
scatter coyly to their hiding- 
places, to reappear a moment 
afterwards with. an irritating 
persistence for the same pur- 
pose. 

In earlier operations the direct 
assault on the gebels was em- 
ployed, but proved too costly. 
Cases had occurred where the 
attacking force had worked its 
way, without opposition, to 
the broken summits, and com- 
pany flags were displayed on 
outstanding points to mark 
the line of advance, the enemy 
maintaining an ominous silence, 
although they were known to 
be in strength. It was inadvis- 

able to split up the companies 
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and organise a search of the 
countless gullies and caves, but 
picquets were posted and orders 
given to withdraw. When half- 
way down the precipitous 
descent, a sudden burst of fire 
would ring out from every nook 
and fissure among the rocks, the 
troops finding themselves at 
grips with a swarm of yelling 
savages, mad with excitement 
as they broke from conceal- 
ment. Before the companies 
could re-form, many a “tall 
and proper man” had been 
killed, and any one who dropped 
behind, wounded, was promptly 
butchered, in observance of the 
customs of war as practiced 
in the Soudan. 

It was often a distinct success 
for the tribesmen, who hurled 
jeers and unprintable insults at 
the badly shaken soldiers. At 
night they would celebrate an 
auspicious day by a dance and 
prolonged concert, with drums 
and laughter echoing from the 
perfect safety of their fast- 
nesses. 

But in subsequent warfare 
the system of strong patrols, 
each working for a definite 
objective, was found to suc- 
ceed, where the earlier method 
had courted heavy losses, with 
little to show for them. 

During the rainy season the 
Nyima Hills are watered by 
mountain streams, or the ac- 
cumulation in rock pools, but 
by the end of December the 
country begins to feel the long 
months of drought, and water 
must be drawn from wells 
sunk in the stony ground. It 
was the task of the column 


either to fill them in or build 
block-houses beside them, so 
as to deny their use to the 
enemy. The failing supply 
would cause inevitably the final 
surrender, or a dash through 
the encircling zariba; but the 
shortage would not be apparent 
until the hot weather increased 
the necessary consumption. 
When the decision to destroy 
the wells was carried out, some 
stiff fighting ensued, but it was 
of a type to which the Soudan 
ese troops are best fitted. There 
was no boring march for days 
before the show took place, 
and the result, either a failure 
or success, was not for long in 
the balance. 

An element of surprise was 
desirable, and the procedure 
was carried out in the following 
manner. The depth of the 
well to be rendered useless was 
ascertained by spies or a couple 
of scouts reconnoitring in the 
darkness, the native calculation 
for depth being based on so 
many lengths of six feet (a 
man’s height). 

The requisite number of sand- 
bags were then gauged for fill- 
ing in, and carried to a position 
of readiness ; whilst a platoon 
of picked marksmen was told 
off as a covering-party. Owing 
to the danger of confusion and 
the uncertainty of covering 
fire by night, it was found more 
satisfactory to undertake these 
sporting little affairs at the 
earliest streak of dawn, es- 
pecially as the bitter cold forced 
the Nubas to keep within their 
caves, unless roused by their 
sentries. 
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At the given signal the men 
rose up from cover; the bags 
were lifted, one under each 
arm and another on the head. 
Meanwhile a group with fixed 
bayonets stole in front, and 
crept towards the well. Should 
the watchman happen to be 
surprised, there was a chance 
of his dying without giving a 
warning, but if he managed to 
fire his rifle or shout an alarm, 
a@ merry hell arose at once, the 
silence of the hills awakening 
to the clamour of war. The 
bags were ripped across with a 
knife before being flung into 
the well-mouth, and the bearers 
raced back for more. A British 
officer in charge would take up 
a position where he could best 
direct the operation, and wait 
in anxiety until the bags no 
longer made a splash as they 
dropped into the hole, but 
struck with a dull thump on 
others now piled above the 
water-line. Those detailed to 
bring in the wounded dashed 
out and returned with the 
stricken men slung across the 
shoulders. At the very moment 
the task was completed and 
casualties cleared, every one 
made an undignified bolt for 
cover again. Once more in 
safety, the black soldiers, chat- 
tering like magpies, and full 
of beans at having scored off 
the enemy, organised an im- 
promptu dance round their 
officer, and held forth in a war- 
song, at the same time brand- 
ishing their rifles, and, sad to 
relate, firing them into the air, 
in spite of strict orders against 
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such irregular exhibitions of 
high spirits. 

There were two minor heroes 
who distinguished themselves in 
the eyes of their comrades: one 
was a grizzled old shawish, 
who, standing alone in the 
open, had slashed a rent in 
each of the bags, so that their 
contents could not be brought 
to the surface without the aid 
of shovels. He had received 
@ serious wound at the com- 
mencement of the fray, but 
remained at the post of honour 
until the work was finished. 
The knife, a formidable weapon 
with silver mountings, such as 
the Soudanese soul loveth, was 
presented to him by his com- 
manding officer, from whom it 
had been borrowed. 

The other, a company wag, 
who before his forcible enlist- 
ment as a prisoner of war had 
been the court jester to the 
Sultan of Darfur, brought him- 
self into the limelight by ap- 
pearing as a volunteer for the 
enterprise, and keeping the 
working-party in high fettle 
with most unseemly jests, inter- 
larding his remarks by musical 
selections on an instrument 
rather like an ocarina, that 
emitted sounds of surprisingly 
discordant encouragement to 
his friends. 

These small side-shows are 
all very lively and primitive, 
but the object is achieved, and 
the enemy deprived of their 
water supply. 

When operations were pro- 
longed, there was another dis- 
advantage under which the 
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hillmen laboured—namely, a 
shortage of ammunition. No 
savages of a negro race are 
possessed of sufficient self-con- 
trol to curb their eagerness in 
action or to think of the future, 
which may go hang, so long as 
they can do their little bit 
towards adding to the din of 
battle. As their munitions ran 
out, the Nubas became more 
prone to retire on the caves, 
holding them with the tenacity 
of cornered rats. Bombs were 
useless in the tortuous passage- 
ways, but a bright lad—a sap- 
per, of course—evolved a smoke 
grenade for their discomforture. 
In theory they were discharged 
as far as possible into the 
mouth of the cave, and on the 
dissemination of the noxious 
fumes the inmates were due to 
emerge from their lair in a 
choking panic, asking to be 
made prisoners. In practice, 
the first part of the plan acted 
admirably, but the fumes re- 
sulting from the muffled ex- 
plosion were wafted away by 
the draught from a hundred- 
and-one air-holes, leaving the 
foe quite unaware of the efforts 
for their entertainment. In 
the end, the older-fashioned 
tactics were adhered to—those 
of clearing the caves by the 
aid of stout-hearted riflemen 
carrying an_ electric - torch. 
There were many grim en- 
counters in the darkness, and 
deeds of derring-do were en- 
acted that would reflect credit 
on any army. 

The use of poison gas was 
Tuled out, it being unanimously 


voted against by the soldiers, 
and distasteful to the Civil 
Administration, in view of the 
possibility of having to deal 
with its after-effects on the 
unfortunate inhabitants. 

But the failing resources, 
combined with constant at- 
tacks on their strongholds, wore 
down resistance, and a gradual 
surrender set in, accentuated 
by the capture of the “ Sultan ” 
Agabna and his discredited 
adviser Kilkun. As the Nubas 
came down from the hills they 
were disarmed, and a percentage 
of the likelier young men set 
aside for enlistment in the 
Soudanese battalions, the re- 
mainder being allowed to go 
free and look after the women 
and children. 

On recovering from the dread- 
ful home-sickness experienced 
by all savages when taken 
from their own country and 
subjected to the discipline of 
military training, they turned 
into good and cheerful soldiers, 
like their brethren already in 
the ranks, who had been cap- 
tured in previous expeditions. 

At the termination of their 
recruit training and musketry 
course, the newly fledged war- 
riors were allowed a few weeks’ 
leave among their own people, 
who had given them up for 
lost; and the new uniforms, 
set off with appropriate swag- 
ger, caused a great fluttering 
in the hearts of the village 
belles, many of whom returned 
to the regiments with their 
new lords and masters as lawful 
wives. 
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The two ringleaders were 
duly tried by civil power for 
their share in the revolt, and 
on clear proof of the murder of 
friendlies, they were sentenced 
to death. Kilkun, the schemer 
behind the scenes, made a sorry 
end (after the manner of his 
kind), and flinched in terror 
from the tall gallows, set up 
among the hills as a stern ex- 
ample. But Agabna, the chief, 
met his end with scornful merri- 
ment. When walking to the 
place of execution, he chanted 
a defiant monologue describing 
the red-letter days of his life: 
how his young men had harried 
the surrounding tribes, and 
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gained a thousand slaves; how 
the fairest women in the gebels 
had been his wives; and how, 
for all he cared, the Govern- 
ment could go to the devil— 
indeed, it was a barbaric ren- 
dering of “The hunter home 
from the hill,” and gained 
him the admiration of all be- 
holders. 

It was a still windless day, 
and the great hills appeared 
to be entirely deserted in the 
morning calm; but when the 
lifeless body hung quivering, 
a long mournful wail arose 
and echoed from the heights. 
The Nubas were keening their 
dead leader. 
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THERE was a time, not long 
since, when no word might be 
breathed in dispraise of de- 
mocracy. Wisdom and beauty 
resided, it was announced for 
an axiom, in numbers. The 
experience of all time, which 
taught the importance of worth 
on the one hand, of subordina- 
tion on the other, was swept 
away in a@ moment. And so 


profoundly impressed were the 
false prophets by their own 
doctrine that they spoke of 
democracy as a natural force, 


which could be resisted no 
more easily than winds and 
floods. The evangelists of the 
people are to-day in a chast- 
ened mood, unless they cry 
aloud on the hustings. A 
reaction has begun against the 
sanctity of majorities. The 
infallibility of the crowd has 
been questioned, even in Amer- 
ica, where the crowd is supreme, 
and there is a hope, still dim 
it is true, that the world will 
recover its sanity. 

And it is by the road of taste 
that we shall arrive at the goal 
of happier things. The ballot- 
box may, for a while, dictate 
what laws we shall pass, what 
taxes we shall pay. But man 
does not live by politics alone, 
and man rebels most ardently 


when he is told by the mob, 
insolent in its numbers, what 
he shall think and what admire. 
Hopelessness may make us in- 
different about politics. We 
cannot for long remain in- 
different about the life which 
is led by our minds. The sacred 
majority, indeed, has been 
vastly mistaken in dictating 
to the world its pleasures as 
well as its duties. It has in- 
sisted too loudly that all en- 
joyments should be taken in 
common, that the book that 
has the largest sale is neces- 
sarily the best, that the most 
closely packed theatre is per- 
force the true temple of art; 
and if it do not practise a 
proper humility, it will pres- 
ently find not only that the 
minority has rights of its own, 
but that merely by virtue of 
its small numbers it will resume 
its governance not only in 
matters of taste, but also in 
practical affairs. 

We welcome, therefore, any 
extreme expression of the peo- 
ple’s pride, since it is by 
ridicule that the lessons of 
wisdom are most readily taught. 
A certain bishop of the United 
States has been visiting Lon- 
don, and we eagerly take off 
our hats to him. He is worth 
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his weight in gold to us. He 
is plainly a bluff and hearty 
fellow, who desires, above all, 
that the people should get 
what it wants. A lofty stan- 
dard is not for him. He is 
ready to bow down before 
the shabbiest idol which the 
mob sets up for his worship. 
That there may be no mistake 
about him, let us say at once 
that this hero of our age is 
named Talbot, and that he is 
the presiding bishop of the 
American Episcopal Church. 
Not long ago he took the re- 
porter of an evening paper into 
his confidence, and this is 
what he said to him: ‘‘ The 
movies beat ’em hollow—those 
scholars that nobody reads” 
—thus spoke the bishop,—‘‘ and 
here in England life comes at 
you from every shop-window. 
I’ve been judging England by 
your railroad bookstalls. You 
people read a whole lot more 
than we do. There’s plenty 
of life in a dime novel, so you 
just put your hand in your 
pocket and buy life. I’m sure 
it does you good. Nobody 
seems to bother about scholarly 
discourses nowadays. Great 
books by great thinkers are in 
@ minority if you walk round 
the town looking for something 
to read.” In that one word 
“minority ’ the worthy bishop 
thinks, no doubt, that he has 
condemned all the “scholarly 
discourses ” that ever were 
written, and has struck an 
honest blow for the sacred 
cause of the people. If he had 
stopped to think, a foolish 
habit which would have put 
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him instantly into the ranks 
of the minority, he might have 
discovered that there is still 
room in a world of dime novels 
for a few scholarly discourses. 
We cannot all be bishops at 
thirty-seven, as was this re- 
nowned Talbot; and there are 
some few left for whom the 
dime novel has no “ message ”’ 
—that is the favourite word of 
the Bishop Talbots of the 
earth—either of life or death. 
It is, indeed, mere tyranny, if 
the amiable bishop will forgive 
so harsh @ word, to condemn 
us all to read the same books 
and to pick up the same lessons 
from the shop-window. 
However, the bishop has 
neither doubts nor regrets. 
If ‘“‘great books by great 
thinkers”? are despised and 
rejected, he has no tears to 
shed. ‘‘It’s all to the good,” 
says the cheerful bishop, “ be- 
cause when people go off to 
the movies instead—to your 
cinema shows,—they see real 
living things there, and get in 
touch with passions that were 
given to us to be gratified 
in a proper manner.” And 
if this “craving for life,” than 
which the bishop tells us there 
is no ‘healthier sign,” leads 
the cravers to the commission 
of murder and other crime, 
that, we suppose, is all to the 
good also. “The people want 
life, and they must be given it. 
That’s what us fellows have 
got to do.” Thus the bishop 
pleasantly classes himself with 
the authors of dime novels and 
the stars of the film, and he 
leaves unexplained why the 
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people should be given life or 
anything else merely because 
they want it. 

This easy yielding to the 
wants of the people is the worst 
symptom of degeneracy, Ameri- 
can and English, and the bishop, 
as we have said, has uncon- 
sciously done a useful work 
in exposing it in the very 
crudest terms. Matthew Ar- 
nold, observing the same quest 
after lawlessness half a cen- 
tury ago, condemned what he 
called the habit of doing as 
one likes followed in the re- 
strained middle class democ- 
racy under which he lived. 
And Mr Irving Babbitt, in his 
‘Democracy and Leadership ’ 
(London: Constable & Co.), 
has drawn a sad picture of his 
own countrymen, intent ever 
on some new pleasure. ‘‘ The 
phrase that reflects most clearly 
their philosophy of life,’ he 
says, ‘is ‘good time.’”’ Here 
he is in agreement with the 
bishop, though he deplores, 
like the wise man he is, 
that upon which the bishop 
smiles his unctuous approval. 
“ Commercialism,”” Mr Babbitt 
tells us, “is laying its great 
greasy paw upon everything 
(including the irresponsible 
quest of thrills); so that, 
whatever democracy may be 
theoretically, one is sometimes 
tempted to define it practically 
a8 standardised and commer- 
Clalised melodrama.” And the 
worst of it is that those for 
whom the highest form of 
art and life is standardised 
melodrama believe that they 
engross the wisdom of all the 
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ages, that they and they alone 
are fit to decide the future 
destiny of the world. 

In a chapter entitled “ De- 
mocracy and Standards,” Mr 
Babbitt has much to say that 
we should do well to ponder. 
You have but to change the 
name and apply the sad fable 
which he relates to our own 
country. It is true that we 
have not gone so rapidly down 
the hill of democratic self- 
indulgence as the Americans, 
because we lack their money, 
and they do not feel as we do 
the restraining hand of tradi- 
tion. In either case the quan- 
titative test will give impres- 
sive, if deplorable, results. 
Think of America’s achieve- 
ment as sketched by Mr Bab- 
bitt, and wonder what will 
come next. ‘‘ We have 90 per 
cent of the motors of the world,” 
confesses Mr Babbitt grimly, 
‘** and control 75 per cent of its 
oil; we produce 60 per cent 
of the world’s steel, 70 per cent 
of its copper, and 80 per cent 
of its telephones and type- 
writers. This and similar sta- 
tistical proof of our material 
pre-eminence, which would have 
made a Greek apprehensive of 
Nemesis, seems to inspire in 
many Americans an almost 
lyrical complacency.” The pre- 
eminence is material alone. It 
leads to nothing worth having 
—not even to the happiness 
after which the modern demo- 
crat hastens feverishly. It leads 
to more steel and more oil, to 
more motor-cars, which are, 80 
to say, the unit by which we 
measure success. Mr Ford’s 
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ambition that America’s fifteen 
million motor-cars should swell 
to thirty may be realised. 
America may forget how to 
walk, as she is said to have 
forgotten how to sleep. How 
will she be the better for it? 
As she accelerates the speed 
of life, so she will decrease 
taste and intelligence. And 
the sum of her achievement 
will be that many thousands 
who once stayed at home in 
peace will visit places which 
they do not want to see, and 
visit them at high pressure. 
Steel and oil can give you 
pace. They cannot give you 
anything better, and the blind 
worship of pace proves that 
America (and England too) 
lacks standards. ‘‘ What must 


one think of a country,” says 
Mr Babbitt, quoting a foreign 


critic, “whose most popular 
orator is W. J. Bryan, whose 
favourite actor is Charlie Chap- 
lin, whose most widely read 
novelist is Harold Bell Wright, 
whose best-known evangelist is 
Billy Sunday, and whose re- 
presentative journalist is Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst? ’’ We 
can say very little, except that, 
if we allow for the greater 
magnitude of America and for 
its louder voice, we do not fall 
far behind her in bad taste 
and confused standards; and 
that education, the more widely 
it is diffused, becomes thinner 
and thinner on both sides the 
Atlantic. Mr Babbitt, rightly 
enough, deplores the childish 
sensationalism of the American 
Press. ‘‘ The American reading 
his Sunday paper in a state of 
lazy collapse,” says he, “is 
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perhaps the most perfect sym- 
bol of the triumph of quantity 
over quality that the world 
has yet seen. Whole forests 
are being ground into pulp 
daily to minister to our triv- 
iality.”’ 

Again, if we make an allow- 
ance for America’s greater size, 
we may pass the same sentence 
of condemnation upon our- 
selves. The English Sunday 
paper is content with a spinney, 
while the American Sunday 
paper demands a forest. Per- 
haps in triviality also the Amer- 
ican has the better of us. But 
if we consider the sad sheets 
which are destined to solace the 
leisure of our own citizens on 
what is said to be ‘‘the day of 
rest,’ we cannot escape a feel- 
ing of shame. The worst of 
them are resolved, like the 
American bishop, to give the 
people all the life—in other 
words, all the crime—that it 
wants. Their editors, with a 
greedy zeal, ransack the records 
of the whole world for the 
latest news of the criminal 
classes. The telegraph, wired 
and wireless, is used to trans- 
mit the lurid details of murder 
and elopement, and is the best 
accomplice that the newspaper 
has yet discovered for the de- 
bauchery of the people. The 
least harmful of these sheets 
are merely imbecile. Week 
after week the toiling millions 
of Great Britain are permitted 
to read the discussion, con- 
ducted by experts, of such im- 
portant subjects as “ Should 
women propose to men,” oF 
“Do shrimps make good 
mothers,” or ‘‘ Which has the 
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better chance of matrimony, 
the blonde or the brunette ? ”’ 
and since we may assume that 
the editors of the Sunday 
papers, accurately divining the 
popular taste, give the people 
what it wants, we can measure 
nicely the intelligence of their 
readers. To these readers is 
entrusted the absolute govern- 
ment of the country ! 

Now, whenever we give the 
people what it wants, merely 
because it wants it, either at 
the ballot-box or in the news- 
paper, we travel another stage 
along the road of anarchy. 
We are making, deliberately 
and for a handsome profit, a 
race of savages, and then cynic- 
ally endowing it with omnipo- 
tence. Those to whom the 
simple truth is revealed, and 
who, unlike the American 
bishop, refuse to enrich them- 
selves with money or power by 
pandering to the crazy desires 
of the voters, observe the ap- 
proach of the catastrophe, which 
they cannot avert. ‘‘As I 
watch the American nation 
speeding gaily, with invincible 
optimism, down the road of 
destruction, writes Professor 
William M‘Dougall, quoted by 
Mr Babbitt, ““I seem to be 
contemplating the greatest tra- 
gedy in the history of man- 
kind.” How, then, shall we be 
Saved ? Only by restoring to 
the wise minority the control 
Which has been stripped from 
it, only by teaching the obvious 
truth that in numbers there is 
neither taste nor virtue. 

In other words, we must 
bring back leadership to the 
world. And leadership of the 
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barbarous hordes, who to-day 
claim the exclusive right to 
govern, is not easy. It went 
out of fashion when the people 
was told that what it wanted 
it could have, when those who 
wished to hold the reins of 
power in their nerveless hands 
understood that they could go 
only whither the team they 
pretended to drive carried 
them. No doubt the Ameri- 
can bishop believes himself 
to be a leader. He is a most 
sedulous follower. At the bid- 
ding of the sacred people 
he will suppress “‘ great books 
by great thinkers,” and sub- 
stitute for them what he im- 
pressively calls “life,” dime 
novels and detective stories. 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald is not a 
leader. He is blown hither and 
thither by every idle wind. 
He may pretend to hold fast 
to this doctrine or that, but 
a single word from the extreme 
members of his Party is enough 
to make him change the chame- 
leon-like colour of his mind. 
And remember that there is 
nothing which the people, in 
its present state of wilful anar- 
chy, hates so bitterly as leader- 
ship of any sort. Leadership 
implies restraint, and is in- 
compatible with the deep- 
seated desire of doing as you 
like. We are told that the 
Socialist Party intends shortly 
to claim for itself the choice 
of ministers who shall govern 
Great Britain. The rank and 
file cannot trust any Prime 
Minister whom their vote has 
not appointed; they cannot 
rely upon a Cabinet to give 
them what they want, which 
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is the first and last duty of 
@ democracy, unless its mem- 
bers have been chosen by them- 
selves; and if the rank and 
file are not disappointed, there 
will be no obstacle interposed 
between them and anarchy. 

By a strange paradox, at 
the very time when our pro- 
fessed leaders are mere puppets 
in the hands of well-drilled 
majorities, they like to give 
themselves the airs of tyrants. 
Tyranny, indeed, is their end 
and aim, or would be, if the 
many wants of their supporters 
did not impede them. We have 
seen what atrocities were com- 
mitted in Russia under the 
pretence of “freedom”; and 
if only our own foolish ministers 
had the power, no doubt they 
would convert their admiration 
of Lenin into a practical policy. 
Alas for them, happily for us, 
they are forced to be content 
with the shadow of omnipo- 
tence. They may use its jargon. 
They are not permitted by 
their followers to grasp its 
substance. Mr MacDonald, for 
instance, a Prime Minister re- 
solutely held in check by an 
extreme Committee, finds a 
pleasure—a sad pleasure, we 
take it—in posing as an abso- 
lute monarch. In an absurd 
piece of rhetoric declaimed, 
without sense or authority, 
before the Assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva, 
he said something in defence 
of his Government about the 
Spithead Review. ‘Some- 
times I hear things,” said he 
with a characteristic pomposity, 
“about a certain review at 
Spithead a week or two ago. 
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I wonder what the gentlemen 
who object to the review would 
have said if I had kept all 
those ships in my pocket, and 
assured the world that I had 
none at all.” We do not ex- 
pect Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
to be faithful to the great 
tradition of politics, but even 
he might know that for him 
to speak of British ships as 
his own and as kept in his own 
pocket is grossly improper, even 
insolent. He is not yet upon 
the Throne; even his tenure 
of the Prime Minister’s office 
is uncertain and precarious ; 
and he should not confuse His 
Majesty’s Fleet with the fish- 
ing-smacks of Lossiemouth. 
In spite of his boasting, Mr 
MacDonald is a leader but in 
name. He may get up in the 
House of Commons or at Geneva 
and distribute as many plati- 
tudes as he chooses among 4 
few obsequious admirers. He 
distributes the platitudes in 
vain. He knows not how to 
turn his words into deeds, and 
even if he did know, he would 
be interrupted in his task by 
the clamour of dissentient fol- 
lowers. That he has lowered 
the prestige of Great Britain 
everywhere is evident. He 
has substituted for a rational 
foreign policy a false idealism, 
which can end only in disaster. 
He has abased his country 
before the Bolsheviks, with no 
better hope than to keep 4 
few recalcitrants at his heel 
for another week or two; and 
he seems to think that he had 
sufficiently excused his action, 
when at Geneva he asserted 
without warrant that Russia 
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has changed. Bad as these 
things are, he and his col- 
leagues have done one thing 
that is far worse. They have 
attempted to undermine the 
foundations of justice. The 
Courts always appear incon- 
venient to those who think 
that they have a right to do 
what they want, and Mr Mac- 
Donald’s friends have an eager 
hatred of the law. They have 
in their mind a future policy 
of confiscation, and the law 
punishes robbery. They have 
—some of them—a natural love 
of sedition, and the law is (or 
should be) obliged to suppress 
sedition. As Mr MacDonald’s 
friends grow in confidence, they 
may follow the blood-stained 
example of Russia, and put to 
death all those who are not in 
political agreement with him, 
and the law exists to punish 
murder. So that the worthy 
citizens, who call themselves 
Communists, intent upon doing 
as they like, have come within 
the reach of the law. It is 
their pleasant desire to pro- 
mote mutiny in the Army, 
and not long since they over- 
stepped the boundary which 
separates legal right from legal 
wrong. They were duly prose- 
cuted, and then the charge was 
withdrawn by the Government. 
Not merely did the Govern- 
ment wish to protect its sup- 
porters, but, we are told, it 
was nervous lest certain of its 
members, called on a subpoena, 
would be embarrassed in the 
witness-box. Whatever the 
Teason for the Government’s 
interference was, its result was 
deplorable. If once the judi- 
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cature becomes the plaything 
of the Cabinet, there is an end 
of decent life and honourable 
conduct. To recall those judges 
who do not do the behest of 
the Prime Minister, to suppress 
any charge which the Cabinet 
prefers should not be brought, 
is to leave the law-abiding 
citizen without safety or de- 
fence. No country can survive 
this open interested contempt 
for the law, and it is to be 
hoped that Mr Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s Government will pay 
dearly for its temerity. One 
law for the poor and another 
for the rich—a law in which 
the advantage is always with 
the poor—would endanger the 
nation’s security. And especi- 
ally at this time is it necessary 
to safeguard the law. We live 
under a broken constitution ; 
we “‘enjoy ” the perils of uni- 
versal suffrage. The law alone 
stands between us and destruc- 
tion, and if the law becomes 
the puppet of the executive, 
if charges are withdrawn at 
will, if judges are dismissed for 
doing their duty, then we shall 
sink into anarchy, and arrive 
at last at the bishop’s millen- 
nium, when everybody gets 
what he wants, so long as he 
belongs to the majority, and 
when the dime novel is believed 
to embody and to express the 
whole duty of man. 

Only by leadership, then, 
can we be saved from the 
perils that environ us. It is 
waste of time to hope that 
the Socialists will develop sud- 
denly a care for justice or a 
political wisdom of their own. 
And leadership is hardly to 
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be understood by those who, 
like Mr MacDonald, believe 
that “administration and 
legislation ’’ must be “ pur- 
sued in the same way as the 
chemist works in his labora- 
tory.” This is nonsense. Gov- 
ernment is a difficult art, 
which has nothing whatever 
to do with chemistry or any 
other of the sciences. To 
attempt to bring it within 
the range of science is a mere 
piece of flattery offered to 
the professors, already too 
arrogant, of what used to be 
called ‘‘ natural philosophy.” 
The leader, when he arrives, 
will deal with the facts of 
life and with the varying 
characters of men, with facts 
and characters which he can- 
not express in a formula. 
And his first task will be to 
say ‘‘ No.” Instead of giving 
the people what it wants, as 
is the habit of the demagogue, 
he will be resolute in refusal 
when he believes that what 
the people wants is bad for 
the country. He will sur- 
render to no majorities; he 
will listen to no catchwords ; 
and he will know that he has 
succeeded only when he has 
restored peace and prosperity 
to the State. Until they are 
achieved, the wise leader will 
advocate a policy of negation. 
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He will beware of what is 
called insidiously a construc- 
tive policy, most often a short 
cut to yielding to the people’s 
desires. When we hear of a 
Conservative leader in search 
of progressive legislation, we 
know well that he is hunting 
for votes, that he is profess- 
ing that faith in Tory men and 
Liberal measures which has 
again and again destroyed us. 
Now, the leader must, above 
all, avoid that facile idealism 
which puts phrases in the place 
of deeds, and attempts to con- 
vince the people, already drunk 
with words, that they can be 
saved by a display of false 
sentiments. It is his present 
business to bring England back 
to the sane tradition of her 
ancient life, and not to affect 
a love of what the Americans 
call ‘‘ uplift.’’ The people must 
learn again to walk in the paths 
of justice and honour before it 
tries to scale the slippery hill- 
side of emotional politics. All 
the rhetoric in the world can- 
not put a gloss of honesty or 
right dealing upon the man 
who is not ashamed to tamper 
with the course of justice. 
Here, indeed, is the real danger 
of ‘“‘ uplift’’: words are sub- 
stituted for actions, and crime 
flourishes to the tune of 4 
noisy eloquence. And we 





1 There is no country in which there is a louder talk of “uplift” than 
America. And here are a few resulting statistics, given by Mr Babbitt in his 
book: ‘In 1885 there were 1808 homicides in the United States, with 108 


executions ; in 1910, 8975 homicides, with 104 executions.” 


Worse still: ‘‘In 


1918 Chicago had 22 robberies for every one robbery in London, and 14 robberies 


for every one robbery in England and Wales. . 


. . Cities like St Louis and 


Detroit, in their statistics of robbery and assault with attempt to rob, frequently 
show annual totals varying from three to five times greater than the number of 
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shall not find the leader of 
our hopes until we meet with 
a statesman who has faith in 
quiet action and plain speech, 
who does not believe that the 
world can be remade merely 
by talking about it. 

For many years surrender 
has been the sole hope and 
policy of our demagogues. Not 
only have the demagogues given 
the people whatever they 
thought they wanted, they have 
yielded, without a murmur, to 
the country’s bitterest foes. 
The term “ Die-hard,’ which 
should be a title of praise, long 
ago passed, among cunning 
politicians, to a term of re- 
proach. And as we look back 
on the history of the last twenty 
years, we see plainly that it is 
the champions of surrender, 
not the Die-hards, who have 
been our undoing. There is 
only one way of ensuring the 
respect of friends and the fear 
of enemies—adherence to prin- 
ciple. He who persists in 
doing what he believes to be 
right rather than what he 
knows to be expedient may 
fail for the moment; he is 
assured of victory in the end. 
Now one of the last chances 
that was given to us to assert 
the value of principle was in 
1911, when the Parliament Bill 
was accepted by a cowardly ma- 
jority of the Peers. Ever since 
then we have been tumbling 
downhill. We have not only 
satisfied, we have anticipated, 
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the craving of the people. A 
loud voice has but to raise a 
clamour, and it can get what- 
ever it likes. Those whose plain 
duty it once was to resist the en- 
croachments of greed and folly 
have lost faith in themselves. 
It saves trouble to run away. 
No principle, we are told, is 
worth a fight which may end 
disastrously, and the result of 
this evil creed is that our 
Constitution has been des- 
troyed, and we face the future 
without safeguards and with- 
out security. 

Of the gallant attempt to 
hold the pass against anarchy 
in 1911, we are reminded by Lord 
Willoughby de Broke’s posthum- 
ous work, ‘The Passing Years’ 
(London: Constable & Co.) 
It is a book of great value and 
interest for many reasons. It 
is written with vigour and a 
keen sense of style. It paints a 
picture of life as it was lived 
in England thirty years ago, as 
it is not likely ever to be lived 
again. ‘The object of this 
book,” says the author in his 
Dedication, ‘‘is to set down a 
few impressions and ideas of 
one who was born in time to 
appreciate the dignity of the 
Victorian era; who tasted the 
luxury of the Edwardian period 
at just the right time of life 
to be able to enjoy it ; and who 
has felt the changes and chances 
that have made history during 
the reign of King George V.” 
And in achieving these ob- 





such crimes reported for the whole of Great Britain.” And Mr Theodore Dreiser 
has the temerity to assert that ‘‘no country has such a peculiar, such a seem- 
ingly fierce, determination to make the Ten Commandments work.” Thus is 
practical life commonly divorced from ‘ uplift.” 
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jects, Lord Willoughby’s book 
is less a picture of modern life 
than a piece of archeology. 
The changes and chances have 
proved too strong for us. We 
boasted not long since a happy 
prosperous country, and for 
lack of faith or lack of courage 
we have allowed the envenomed 
and the envious to destroy that 
which was worth dying for. 
Moreover, Lord Willoughby’s 
book is especially interesting 
at this time, not only because 
it contains an account of the 
disastrous years which led up 
to the Parliament Bill, but 
because he has incidentally 
drawn, in painting himself, the 
portrait of what in earlier 
days would have been called 
“the compleat Tory.” 

And he was a complete Tory 
in this: he reverenced with 
a constant heart the traditions 
of his country. He had a 
natural dislike of change and 
chance. He was unwilling to 
barter that which had stood 
the test of time for a new order 
of things, whose effect no man 
might gauge. He was born to 
a pleasant inheritance, which 
he did not undervalue, and he 
gladly acknowledged all the 
duties which he was asked to 
discharge as a landlord, a Peer, 
and a Master of Hounds. At 
Compton Verney his neighbours 
were his friends, and even when 
he saw his own house and the 
houses of many of his friends 
pass into other hands, he wasted 
no time in repining at an in- 
evitable loss. He looked about 
him to see what could be done 
to preserve the continuity of 
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English life. ‘“‘ During the last 
few months of his life,” says 
Lady Willoughby de Broke in 
her introduction, ‘‘ he had been 
very much struck by the lament- 
able results arising in many 
cases from the passing of family 
places—the lovely old homes of 
England—away from those who 
had been born and brought up 
in them, and who possessed 
by tradition the natural in- 
stinct to act as friend and 
neighbour to all those living 
on the estate....He had 
meant to make a very earnest 
effort to put before the new 
owners what an ideal relation- 
ship it could be, and to appeal 
to them at least to try the old 
traditional ways of friendly 
intercourse and interest in one 
and all living on their land.” 
Thus he made the best of his 
own loss, and subordinated 
regret itself to the service of 
England. 

Such was the man who played 
a foremost part in the Die-hard 
campaign of 1911. When he 
succeeded his father in 1902, 
as he tells us, he thought that 
he had renounced politics for 
ever. “The Conservative 
Party,” he writes, “was in a 
majority in both Houses of 
Parliament; even with the 
best intentions, work in the 
House of Lords did not afford 
a full life; such work as a 
back-bench Peer wanted to do 
need not interfere with hunt- 
ing; questions could be asked 
on non-hunting days; com- 
mittees could be attended to 
in the summer-time.” And 
then a few years later, Mr 
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Lloyd George’s Budget was 
thrown out, and the House of 
Lords was bitterly attacked. 
The class war, which has led 
to many disasters, was de- 
clared by Messrs Lloyd George 
and Churchill. The people were 
told that it was not getting 
what it wanted. The House 
of Commons knew without tell- 
ing that a check was being put 
upon its extravagant desires. 
The Liberal Party would not 
admit that the House of Lords 
had the power to compel the 
Government either to resign or 
to dissolve Parliament. So 
the false cry was raised of the 
Peers against the People, and 
the battle was fought to the 
bitter end. If political strife 
be anything better than tactics, 
it must now be acknowledged 
that the House of Lords was 
right in throwing out the Bud- 
get. It was a bad Budget; it 
has done infinite harm to the 
country; and the vexatious 
clauses relating to the land were 
justly abolished some years ago. 
But the Radicals had found a 
“ery.” They had actually been 
denied what they asked for, and 
they were determined to punish 
the Peers for their temerity. 
The House of Lords, of course, 
had done no more than their 
duty. They had done their 
best to protect the people 
against what Cromwell called 
“an omnipotent House of Com- 
mons—the horridest arbitrari- 
ness that ever existed in the 
world.” But the fact that it 
had done its duty did not pro- 
tect it from the slanders of 
the outraged Radicals. And 
VOL. COXVI.—NO. MCCCVIII. 
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Lord Willoughby came back 
to Parliament to do his share, 
and more than his share, in 
defence of the House to which 
he belonged. Events moved 
swiftly. Everybody wanted 
something, as usual. Mr Red- 
mond wanted Home Rule; Mr 
Asquith wanted Mr Redmond’s 
support, and this he could not 
obtain unless he gave him 
the “‘ guarantees,” as they were 
called, that the King would 
create a8 many Peers as were 
required to ensure Mr Red- 
mond his majority. The King 
died without giving the “ guar- 
antees,” and in despair a con- 
ference was called of both 
Parties, which should discuss 
the question beyond a locked 
door. Of this artifice, which 
was an open confession of im- 
potence, Lord Willoughby and 
his friends profoundly disap- 
proved. “A real quintessential 
Die-hard,” he said, “ although 
he may not say so, never en- 
tirely trusts his leaders not to 
sell the pass behind his back.” 
The real Die-hards were justi- 
fied of their distrust on this 
occasion. The conference 
failed, it is true, but the. cun- 
ning or the lassitude of the 
official Conservative Peers de- 
feated the Die-hards when the 
hour of crisis arrived. 

Lord Willoughby threw him- 
self into the struggle with all 
his energy. He was tireless in 
organising the Die-hards, and 
in strengthening the minds of 
the waverers. Even after the 
Bill had passed the Commons, 
the Lords appeared to be re- 
solute in their couragé. Lord 
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Curzon himself led the Opposi- 
tion—for a moment. “Let 
them make their Peers,” he 
said ; “‘ we will die in the last 
ditch before we give in.” It 
was Lord Curzon who thus gave 
the Die-hards the name by 
which they are presently known. 
They fought the destroyers of 
the Constitution as “ ditchers,”’ 
and before many days were 
passed Lord Curzon himself was 
foremost among the “‘ hedgers.” 
The situation would have been 
comic had it not been a dire 
tragedy. The Radicals, who 
had denounced the hereditary 
Chamber with all the bitterness 
that was theirs, proposed to 
add several hundreds of new 
Peers to increase its shame. 
Whether they would have added 
the new Peers or not we do not 
know. We do know that they 
had innumerable applications 
from stalwart Radicals, eager 
to join those whom Mr Lloyd 
George had called bloodsuckers 
and land-robbers. Lord Wil- 
loughby was not dismayed at 
the prospect. ‘“‘ Won’t all these 
fellows feel uncomfortable and 
out of it when they come 
here?” a friend said to him. 
** Not at all,” he answered. “I 
shall make a point of knowing 
them all, take them round the 
House, show them everything, 
and I am prepared to bet you 
1000 to 10 that in six months 
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or less they will, every one of 
them, be as sound a Tory as 
I am.” 

The matter was not put to the 
test. The Die-hard movement, 
of which a good account is con- 
tributed to Lord Willoughby’s 
book by another hand, failed. 
The “‘ ditchers ” suffered a quick 
change, and came forth as 
“hedgers.” Once more the 
people had got what it thought 
it wanted, and the unreality of 
politics was displayed in gaudy 
colours. It had been put on 
record that the Peers of Eng- 
land had not fought, tooth 
and nail, for the Constitution 
and for their own House. The 
democratic spirit of surrender 
had won another battle, and 
we have gone on surrendering 
ever since. But it should be 
remembered to the credit of 
Lord Willoughby de Broke that 
he never hung back from the 
combat, that he spoke to hos- 
tile audiences with a force and 
strength which none of his 
rivals could surpass, that he 
marshalled the stalwarts and 
put fresh heart into the timid, 
and that it was not his fault 
nor the fault of the other Die- 
hards if our ancient Constitu- 
tion was shattered in pieces, 
or if the proper habit of resist- 
ance was abolished for ever. 
And all to give the people 
what it wanted! 
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